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LETIER TO LORD SH.AFTESBURY. 
’ EY MRS. HARRIET BECHER STOWE. 


Anpover, July 21, 1861. 

My Lory: The very pleasant acquaintance which 
Thad with your Lor“ship, my remembrance of your 
life of Christian an, philanthropic labor, and especially 
the part which y ou took in originating that address of 
the women of England to the women of America on 
the subject of slavery which first reached this country 
through me, have moved me to address you as the fit 
representative of that portion of the Christian public 
in England on whom we have most relied for moral 
support during our long and desperate conflict with 
slavery. 

It is not to be discuised that one unforiunate result 
ef our American crisis has been a weakening of 
national confidence in England, and a feeling of great 
sen:itiveness and sorencss in all our relations with 
that country. 

Did this exist alone in the minds of politicians, it 
would be less to be regretted, but Iam sorry to be 
constrained to say that it probably lies deepest in the 
minds of that Christian and philanthropic class who 
have hitherto been the closest affiliating bond bet ween 
the two countries. In this class the feeling has the 
intensity of wounded friendship and disappointed 
confidence, so that they are little prepared to act the 
pert they have fur years pursued of peaze-makers. 
It is not to be disguised that they regard themselves 
as suddenly abandoned in the very crisis of a battle 
by the moral forces of those brethren on whom they 
had relied as undoubtingly as on themselves, and the 
possibility of whose failure had never entered into 
their most distant calculaticns. It is also most un- 
fortunate that this failure of moral support comes at a 
moment when the moneyed interests of Eagland appear 
to be threatened by our course, and therefore the im- 
pression is most liable to go forth that financial inter- 
ests have prevailed over moral principle. 

It is not principally by the governmental course of 
the English nation that this class among us feel 
aggrieved. It is not with that that they principally 
concern themselves. Governmenta! action, as your 
experience, my Lord, raust have made you fully aware, 
is the last expression of that cultivation and training 
which the national conscience receives from the 
energetic labors cf men whose lives are directed by 
high moral and Chris‘ian aims. Itis the power that 
lies behind the Government in the minds and opinions 
of the Christian people of England that is the subject 
of our chief anxiety. To suppose that all this class 
in England, fresh in the traditions of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce, so high in moral position in other 
respects, £0 various and rich in their contributions to 
the progress of Christian civilization, has suddenly 
become blinded by interest oa a great vital question 
relating to the cause of universal humanity, is not 
possible. Such a sup,osition would be too near to a 
general bankrupicy iu all faith in human virtue. We 
have, therefore, but one aliernative. Our cause must 
have been misunderstood. By faise representations 
and false issues, our friends in LEagland have 
been blinded to the rea! significance of the sublime 
movement which the American nation has just com- 
menced. 

Allow me then, my Lord, through you to define to 
our friends in England what we, the Christian men 
ind women of America, understand by this war. 

We consider this struggle to be the direct result of 
the conscientious agitation which has been carried 
Ol during the vuuise of the last century by Wie ualled 
forces of the anti-slavery people of England and 
America. We consider it as the great decisive issue 
of the slavery question in the civilized world. The 
causes which brought on this war first began to work 
when Clarkson resolved to give up all earthly pras- 
pects and devote his life to enlightening the conscience 
of the world on the slave-trade. Then was set in 
motion a stream of activities that first abolished 
slavery and the slave-trade in England, and then in 
the free states of the North, and that since has been 
acting with yearly increasing force on the slave insti- 
tutions of the Southern states, till at last they have 
been driven to endeavor to destroy our nation orga- 
nization as the only means of preserving peaceably 
this institation. 

We consider that this war is a great Anti-Slavery 
War, not in form, but in fact; not in proclamation, 
but in the intense conviction and purpose of each of 
the contending parties, and still more in the inevitable 
overguling indications of divine Providence. 

The distinct issue made in President Lincoln's 
election was “No MORE SLAVE TERRITORY.’ Tais was 
confessed both North and South, and whatever the 
North understoed by it, the South certainly considered 
it as equivalent to the destruction of slavery. Ac- 
cordingly ,in the Southern election the success of Lin- 
coln was always spoken of as the overthrow of the 
slave-power. Not all the tranquillizing speeches of 
Conciliating politicians, not even the pledge of the 
Prospective Administration to respect all the consti- 
tutional tights of the slave-owners, for one moment 
blinded them to the conviction that if this election 
Were carried the doom of their pecullar institution was 
Sealed. In view of this issue, every free state, with- 
out exception, voted for Lincoln, and every slave 
state, without exception, voted against him. 

It was the first time in our national history that 
such a division ever occurred, and it was a decisive 
indication of what was understood by the movement 
on both sides. 

As soon as Lincoln's election was proclaimed, the 
Conspiracy, long secretly meditated, and only waiting 
= ‘. moment to develop itself, was openly organ- 

The slave party finding that they could no longer 
use the Union for their purposes, resolved to destroy 
r They formed their Confederacy ; and Vice-Presi- 

= Stephens declared to the world in bold unequiv- 
a terms that theirs was the first Government in 
. . — of the world based upon the right to en- 
Menge yr nag He proclaimed with a 
the mous adaptation of words applied once to 

great Liberator of the oppressed, “ This stone 
which was rejected by the builders has become unto 
us the head of the corner.” 

The Confederacy which thus commenced by pro- 
Claiming in the face of Christendom the right and 
Purpose of robbery and piracy, was carried on by 
kindred means. During the time that elapsed be- 
tween the election of Lincoln and his inauguration, 
‘ficers of this Confederation robbed the Treasury, 
‘o's, and arsenals of the United States of millions of 
Property which, by oaths of office, they were sworn 
- Protect; and subsequently they have repudiated 

i masse” all obligations of commercial honesty to 

‘#ithern creditors. 

, When this Confederacy fired upon our national 

2g, and trampling it in the dust boasted that they 

‘ad hambled the banner of our Union, then the free 
sg tose as one man. Such a sublime uprising of 
“ masees, in such a cause I will venture to say, the 

orld has never seen before. 

ele € issue was more than the liberation of any spe- 

1 humber ef men. It was for vital principles of 
© society to endure to all generations. 

the ve two confederacies sent their armies to the field ; 
nt ee on tiie right of the strong to enslave 
thes to » and claiming the right of outvoted minori- 
Wheney Secede from the authority of governments 
crit so suited them. Freedom of speech, free- 
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dom of the press, and all the great privileges of the 
Anglo-Saxon liberty, were practically repudiated and 
denied by this party. On the other hand stood the 
American Union, founded on the declaration that a!? 
men have equal rights to life, liberty, and pursuit of 
heppiness—resting government on the will of the 
majority, and allowing to the minority the right only 
to such redress of grievances as they could gain fron 
free speech, free press, and the general liderty of 
moral influence. 

That this war has not been proclaimed a war for 
the emancipation of the negro specifically, was be- 
cause the extent and magnitude of the issue trans- 
cended the wants of any particular race, and had to 
do with the very existence of free society. A deep 
thinker and popular lecturer well embodied his view 
of the issue in a lecture delivered at the time, which 
he entitled “ Civilization at a Pinch.’ Sach was 
what we understood the issue to be. 

It is no fietion, my Lord, waen we say thai our Gov- 
ernment is the government of the people; and our 
people of the North are a sober and thoughtful one, 
and not in the least given to demonstrative enthusi- 
asm and inconsiderate expenditure. Yet so well did 
every man in the community understand this to be the 
issue, that the Government has been literally flooded 
with men and money. The sirife for office that usu- 
ally wages at Washington was nothing to the strife of 
regiments pressing their claims to be called into serv- 
ice—and every regiment was in like manner em)ar- 
rassed With volunteers pleading to be enrolled. Ali 
parties were united as one man. Though national 
existence, and not negro emancipation, was the an- 
nounced battle-cry—yet existence in this case was fel: 
to mean the extinction of slavery. 

The philanthropist, with a robber’s pistol at his 
throat, must think of his life first if he means to help 
the poor—and a nation, threatened with national ex- 
tinction, must live, if she means to emancipate slaves. 

There is one party in this country, my Lord, who 
have made the abolition of slavery the sole thought and 
purpose of their lives. Taey are distinguished from 
all other anti-slavery men in America by the fact that 
they have confined themselvés to this one single idea, 
and for its sake given up every other interest, politi- 
cal or ecclesiastical. They have abandoned all con- 
nection both with church and state that they might 
feel free to give themselves to this alone. This party, 
represented by the well-known names of Garrison and 
Wendel! Phillips, whatever their peculiarities on some 
points may have been, certainly merits the confidence 
given to men who have abandoned all things for a 
cause which they love better than themselves. Their 
instincts have always been an unerring indication of 
what made for the anti-slavery interest in this 
country. 

For twenty years this small party has met every 
movement in church or state with what ofien has 
appeared to be unreasonable criticism, on account of 
alleged deficiencies toward the slavery cause. 

For the first time since the anti slavery struggle 
began, this body of men at last stands shoulder to 
shoulder with their whole country in a popular move- 
ment. 

In alate speech at an anti-slavery gathering Mr. 
Phillips thus defends their positien : 

“I feel satisfied that the end of the slave system has 
come. Ihave no doubt that we begin to touch the end. 
My reason is this. The age of discussion is over. We 
have had fifty years, more or less, of what is called agi- 
tation, discussion, and party divisions. Now a new act 
has cpened. It is the hour of fight—the age of bullets. 
That never lasts very long. It does not take as much 
time for a nation to fight itself clear as it does to talk 
itself clear, only it is necessary that the talk should pre- 
cede such a fight, It is only necceeary that the mind, the 
substratum of purpose, ehould be deliberately formed. I 
think it has been. I do not mean to say that the whole 
North is anti-slavery, much less fo Ounsion, but I do 
iuvau (uv say this, that the South has fully come to the 
conviction that unless she can use the Union to support 
slavery, the system is gone; and I think the North has 
ceme to this conviction, that the: Union never shall be 
used to sustain slavery. I think, so far, the public mind 
is made up. I do not mean that the popular mind objects 
specifically to certain constitutional provisions, that men 
have made up their minds not to return fugitive slaves ; 
but I think there is a prevailing and unconscious, perhaps, 


but assured sentiment and purpose at the North, that the 
Union either does or shall mean liberty in the end. 
* * * * * 





“Some fricnds criticise me because I scem to them to 
have surrendered my favorile plea of disunion, and wel- 
comed this war. But let such remember, that no man 
should flatter himself he can mold the world exactly in 
his method. He must consider it rare success if his 
contemporaries adopt substantially his purpose. I have 
advocated disunion for fifteen years, because I thought 
it a practicable and peaceable method of freeing the 
North from the guilt of slavery, and of planting at the 
South the seeds of early and entire emancipa‘tion— 
Wlinging justice from a weak and bankrupt South. But 
it has pleased the nation to seek that result in a different 
way. The majority about us, siarting with the principle 
that this was a nation, not a partnership, have constantly 
claimed that the corner-stone of our Government, the 
spirit of 76, was the full liberty of each and every human 
being. They waited with what they thought brotherly 
patierce, with what the South fancied was selfish fear, 
for the whole nation to acknowledge this theory. The 
half-success of Fremont, the election of Liacoln, were 
the handwriting on the wall. 

. * * * aa 


“The Nerth replies—‘ We should have preferred debate 
—a free press—education—ballots; but if you choose 
bullets, agreed! The Stars and Stripes meant liberty in 
76, and shall now.’ I myself should have preferred peace 
and argument, but the twenty millions have chosen 
otherwise. I have only to accept the Red Sea through 
which God wills to lead his people, and I rejoice still that 
Canaan is beyond. If we are to serve our age, we must 
serve it in the way it chooses. When the people, thor- 
oughly awake, and as well taught as the times allow, 
deliberately chcose any honorable way of reaching an 
object of ss importance, the duty of an honest man 
is to aid them all he can in their effort. Hence [ bow to 
the masses, and welcome emancipation by war.” 

In opposition to such a mighty tide of influences, 
all sweeping in one direction, it seems to the friends of 
the anti-slavery cause but a slight abatement that 
individual generals have promised te put down slave 
insurrections, and that slaves have been in isolated 
instances returned from Federal camps. Such in- 
stances have always met with a prompt and energetic 
rebuke on the part of the Northern people; and 
already the number of slaves liberated by our army is 
counted by hundreds, while the number returned have 
been the rare exceptions. The refusal of the North 
to enlist negro regiments has also been criticised in 
England, as showing a want of proper feeling to the 
race. But, my Lord, it has been the desire of our 
Northern states as brothers, as Christians, as men of 
humanity, to avoid, as long as possible, raising the 
awful whirlwind of conflicting races. While we hold 
in our hand the match which might ignite that powder- 
magazine, an awful pity and fear staysus. Any other 
way is better for the slave himself than the way of 
blood ;—and if once that deadly strife is precipitated, 
this war will become one of barbarities hitherto un- 
known in civilization. It has been the object of our 
Government to preserve our army free from all im- 
pulses of vindictive passion, and to make it an instru- 
ment of preserving order and tranquillity in all the 
region where it moves. A negro insurrection would 
be the most unfortunate thing possible for that injured 
Tace, whose freedom is coming on the wings of every 
hour. Untaught and furious, they would perpetrate 
deeds which would check the rising sympathies of the 
world, and needlessly complicate the majestic move- 
ment which we trust is destined at last to humble and 
destroy the power of their oppressors. Our army is 
followed by the prayers of slaves who find no difficulty 
in understanding that our success means good to them. 
Let our friends in England, who gallantly labored with 
us in the moral struggle which brought on this crisis, 
now understand its high significance, and aid us with 
their prayers. 

Even as I write, my Lord, the great decisive battle 
is waging, our troops are leading the assault, the 
telegraph brings hourly report, and we kaow not who 
among our bravest and dearest may be offering their 





lives this moment in this holy cause. Yet no heart 











faints, no voice falters, there is not a thought or 
shadow of regret at the sacrifice we are making, for 
now, if ever, we have a country that is werth dying 
for, and 2 cause in which we count nothing too dear. 
My Lord, I am yours in the great fellowship of 
Christian freedom, H. B. Srowe. 





AX EVENING ON THE CAYUGA. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Avrora, July 27, 1861. 

Henr, Augustine! take this paper; I have read 
war news enough for to-day, and more than enough 
from that Aceldama of‘ Bull Run;” push off the 
boat, and let us have one hour’s blessed truce on the 
bosom of this bewitching lake. Leave the nightmare 
of news behind us. It is Saturday evening. The 
last parting kiss of the setting sun is making yonder 
hilltop blush. To-morrow’s Sabbath lies hid beyond 
those eastern forests. ‘lrim the boat, and hand me 
an oar. 

Our friend takes his place in the stern, and the 
little shallop floats like @ swan over the water. A 
glassy wavelet flows away from the bow, and a little 
gurgle is heard under the rudder. This is the only 
sound that is audible except the tinkle of a bell that 
is wandering amid that herd of cows in the green 
pasture-grounc beyond the read. Tne bell sounds 
livelier, for the barefooted boy is starting the full- 
uddered cows homeward for the milking. Somebody 
will have a luscious bow] of bread and milk to-night, 
fragrant and creamy, just such as my boyhood used 
to feast upon. I have sat since at the tables of 
Parisian hotels and of English mansions; bat never 
have J tasted such flavors as were hidden in that 
porringer where the bread and milk combined the 
aroma of the new-ground grain and the sweet-breathed 
clover. I pity the unlucky fledgling of Fifth avenue, 
who never feasted his childhood on a bow] of snow- 
white bread and newly-strained milk, eaten on the 
broad piazza of a shady farm-house. Midas has a 
splendid palace of freestone on Murray Hill, but he 
cannot “ keep a dairy,” or regale himself with the 
“sincere milk’. warm from the udder. 

Look a moment at yonder group of cattle whe are 
standing leg-deep in the shailow water of the lake 
under those sycamores, switching the cool drops over 
their backs with their tufted tails. It is a picture for 
Cuyp. A big farm-dog, with loud bark, dashes into 
the leke and hurries the loiterers on. Tue barefoot 
boy cracks his whip, (made of poplar bark,) and the 
procession is in motion again. The milking will be 
late to-night. Old-fashioned New England was woni 
to finish its week’s work and to fold up its cares by 
sunset on Saturday evening. 

Now let us halt the boat a moment. Lift up the 
oar, and let the “ musical pearls” trickle off into the 
water. Look down into the depths. It is not the 
green of Niagara and of Church's cataract. It is not the 
blue of Lake Leman. Itis a shade between both, and 
so clear that we can count the stripes on the backs of 
the perch that are swimming half-way to the bottom. 
A mile beyond us—where the salmon trout are taken 
with two hundred feet lines—the water is as dark 
and impenetrable as the Atlantic. Taree miles of 
rowing will carry us across the lake to the shores of 
Seneca. From the point where our boat is floating, 
the bay of Aurora looks like a miniature Bay of Naples. 
Imagine the beautiful village to be Napkes, and yonder 
Prospect Hill with its cottage-smoke rising from the 
summit to be Vesuvius, and you have the “ glory of 
the Mediterranean” seen through the smaller end «f 
aspy-glass. In all my life-wanderings, I have never 
seen & village as faultless and fair as yonder Aurora, 
which is just now bidding the lake good-night. 

For half a mile the shore is lined with gardens and 
summer-houses. Behind them, the pointed gadies of 
elegant villas rise through the trees; and the broad 
street is sentineled with a regiment of elms and pop- 
lars. Upon the hillside, over the tree-tops, we can 
just catch a glimpse in the twilight of white objects 
gleaming among the foliage. That is the church-yard 
—<death’s silent fold in which the dark-browed shep- 
herd tends his sleeping flock. He unlooses not even 
the tenderest lamb until that morning when the res. 
urrection-gngel shall roll away the stones from the 
narrow door, and they that lheara greater Snernerp’s 
veice shall come forth. Two graves we can almost 
detect from this distance ; in one of them sleeps the 
father of the village, in the other, the father of the 
hard that pens this simple sketch. Long years ago, 
on @ summer morning, we can yet detect a group of 
weeping villagers gathered around this last-named 
grave, and among them a wondering child of four 
years old, who, with silent awe, leans over to gaze 
into a narrow pit that he fancies tu be the gate into 
eternity. lJlow vividly comes back that scene to us 
now—with its harsh grating of the descending coffin 
against the gravel, and the heavy sound of the de- 
scending clods upon the sleeper’s breast, and the rus- 
tle of departing footsteps through the rank grass of 
the church-yard. A few days afte: that scene, a sprig 
of myrtle was planted on that new-made mound, but 
five-and-thirty years have expanded it into a darkg 
green mantle that now covers a dozen graves in the 
neighborhood. We always judge of the refinement of 
a town by its keeping of its cemetery. A well-in- 
closed, well-shaded, well-trimmed church-yard be- 
speaks a culiivated community. But heaven pre- 
serve us from living among a people who leave their 
own fathers and mothers to decay in a neglected 
sheep-pasture under a wilderness of broken stones 
and mullen-stalks! My native village, I am happy 
to see, “sets a watch” at the door of its sacred 
sepulchers. 

The twilight deepens, as we row along the margin 
of lawn and gardens. That building whick begins to 
show many lights is the village hotel, now occupied 
with wanderers from the city. Among its guests is 
the most eminent sculptor who dwells on American 
soil. In his room he has now hanging the last and 
finest landscape of James Hart. We spent an hour 
before it to-day ; it is a noonday scene in the valley of 
the Housatonic. It was a pleasant thing to study a 
picture by Hart in company with Patmer. Inter 
arma silent artes. May returning peace soon again 
give employment to the chisel that produced the “ In- 
dian Maiden” and the “ White Captive.” 

Yonder comes the moon! There is a great fire 
kindling through the trees beyond the grave-yard, and 
then a long bar of shimmering gold begins to lay itself 
across the waters. Voices float through the silvered 
air; a party of singers are in the boe, that steals in 
and out among the shadows by the shore. When is 
music so bewitching as on the water of a placid 
lake on a moonlit evening? Listening to those mellow 
voices, 

“My soul is an enchanted boat, 


Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of this eweet singing.” 


We go back to the distant past on those strains. 
We hear again sounds long silenced, and voices that 
have passed into the harmonies of the heavenly world. 
We hear a mother's cradle-hymn. We listen to 
“Sweet Home” sung at the evening fireside. The 
grand old Sabbath airs—chanted in yonder church or 
the one that stood there before it—sound in our ears 
from lips now silent in the tomb. We hear again the 
dirge on which our griefs were borne up when we 
went out to bury our dead. Sing on, sweet minstrels! 
It is a fitting prelude to to-morrow’s Sabbath wor- 


ship. And so when the Saturday evening of our life 
shall come, may voices = than yours felj 






sauin. 


upon our dying ear, the prelude to celestial anthems 
that :hall usher in the morning of an eternal day ! 





THE POPPY. 


Trenel.ted for The Independent from the German of Uhland. 
1. 
Lo, yonder, rocked by western winds, 
How bright the s!umbrous poppy gleams, 
The rainbow-tinted flower that wreathes 
The temples of the God of Dreams! 
Now sapphire-clear, 2s though it bore 
The summer sunset’s gorgeous glow, 
* Then white, as though upon it fell 
The moonlight’s shimmer, pale as snow! 


II. 

For warning, oft I’ve heard it said, 

That they who ’mid the poppies sleep, 
Are borne by mysiic hands, far down 

To Dream!and’s kingdom, dark and deep ; 
And when they wake, the traces sad 

Of their illusion e’er remain : 
Their friends and relatives they held 

For idle fictions of the brain! 


iI. 
Once in the morning of my days, 
I lay among ths poppy bicoms, 
Concealed beneath their drooping leaves, 
And drunken with their soft perfumes. 
Mine eyes with slumber were oppressed, 
When, lo! it speedily did seem 
As though my life a vision were, 
The real but a twilight dream! 


IV. 
And ever since the hour! woke, 
My thought appears as though ’twere true, 
As though my dreams of men and things , 
Were all the real things I knew! 
The dusky shadows slanting round, 
Are clear as summer stars by night— 
Oh, mystic flower of Song! e’er fill 
My soul with visions of delight! 
Freperic A. PARMENTER. 
Owego, N. Y. 


THE DEFEAT. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


WHEN I left Centreville on Friday last, the spectacle 
from the hights wis probably the most imposing 
military spectacle ever witnessed on this continent. 
For two miles on each side of the central hill, thirty- 
five thousand of our soldiers were in bivouac-camp 
through the valleys. The whole scene was a picture 
of animation and military life such as an artist need 





sheen of tens of thousands of bayonets, the camp- 
fires, the moving figures, the thousands of white 


where were the artillery, the lines of cavalry, and the 
mounted officers dashing to and fro—it is a picture I 
shall never forget. Who could have thought that in 
a single day that imposing array could be utterly 
wrecked and broken ! 

I saw Gen. McDowell, just before leaving, and it 
struck me then that he did not feel very confident. 
The only limits, he said, to the numbers of the enemy, 
were rolling-stock and provisions. He knew they 
were strongly intrenched, and he was fully aware of 
the uncertain nature of a new army of voluntecrs. 

I had understood, also, from headquarters, that 
this movement was enly designed te be in combina- 
tion with Pattersen‘s column. 
-io Washington, «ad bearing of Patterson’s retrograde 
inovement, I never supposed for a moment that Mc- 
Dowell would off-r battle. I! ssemed clear that he 
would take up @ strong position on the Centreville 
hights, and wait for re-enforcements and the co- 
operation of the army on the upper Potomac. My 
strong impression is that this was his plan on Friday. 
It appears that on Saturday he sen! off engineer 
officers and reconnoitering parties, wha reported a 
feasible place for mounting the hilis some five or six 
miles to the righ!, and thus flanking the batteries. 
This information, and the public pressure on him to 
do something, probably induced him to make the 
eflort on Sunday which resulted in a temporary 
repulse, but whieh accident changed to a disgraceful 
rout, 

The movement, in a military point of view, was 
dangerous, in the presence of such an enemy as 
Beauregard. It extended our lines to from foar to 
six miles, while the enemy acted from the are of the 
inner circle, or indeed we might say from the center 
itself, in Manassas. Thus wherever we made a 
powerful attack that day, we found a superior force 
of the rebels, and, in many cases, entirely fresh 
reserves. The column on our right, under one of the 
best of our officers, Col. Hunter, when it reached the 
cistant point where it expected to mount the hills 
and flank the batteries, discovered there, to their sur- 


trenchments with powerful batteries. They drove 
them out of these, and for a mile beyond; but the 
fresh reserves falling on these wearied troops, finally 
forced them back. It is not clear yet what finally 
broke our line, or whether it was broken at all by the 
enemy. The General and his staff all represent the 
panic as causeless, occurring from some trivial ac- 
cident in the rear. Experienced officers say the 
enemy was beaten then, and if our men had but held 
their ground, all would have been well. The fault, 
however, must be laid on the shoulders of the General. 
He knew first the nature of the troops he had to deal 
with. He knew that fresh volunteers fight splendidly 
behind intrenchments, but are very bad at attacking 
them. All history would show him fhat they are 
peculiarly liable to panics. If he had but thrown up 
some slight intrenchments on the Centreville hights, 


would have taken refuge in the lines, and the fresh 
reserves—amounting to at least two brigades of the 
best regiments—would have held their place, and the 


surprise that they had gained a victory. Oa such 
trivial things do historical battles depend! Pos- 
sibly a scared teamster has lengthened this war 
for years, and cost the country tens of thousands 
of lives! The enemy were apparently quite as much 
frightened and certainly as much hurt as we, for on 
Menday a detachment of our Franklin Brigade still 
held Centreville, and their lines had not advanced 
a half-mile. But our rout! Who will ever deseribe 
the insane fear and disgrace of it? Thirty thousand 
men traversing the twenty-five miles in less than a 
cay, abandoning knapsacks, haversacks, blankets, 
provisions to an immense amount, ammunitien, can- 
non, and even throwing away arms, without a shot 
fired in pursuit or a single charge being made ! 

Even the powerful Reserve of German Regiments, 
who had taken no part in the battle, reached Wash- 
ington early Monday afternoon—it is true in better 
order than most of the fugitives—but without hav- 


the rear of this immense flying mass. We may be 
coing injustice, but so far as we can ascertain, the 
only regiments that did rot straggle into Washington, 
(beside the Reserve,) were the Connecticut Brigade 
under Gen. Tyler. Their colors were the last to 
leave the field of battle, they slowly defended the 
rear, and at 8 o’clock, Monday evening, I met them in 
good order at Fall's Church, six miles out, holding a 
strong position ; and in the same good order they oc- 
ccpied camps in the intrenchments outside ef Wash- 





only have copied : the red shirts of the Zouaves, the © 


wagons, and horses turned loose, and the dark masses | 


So that on returning © 


prise, a dense mass of the enemy and temporary in- | 


and placed a few cannon there, the frightened mass | 


next morning they would have discovered to their | 


ing defended for any length of time one position in 
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ington, never demoralizing themselves or disgracing 
the army by straggling about the city. 

This may be true of other regiments, but of these 
I happen to know. All this is the more remarkable 
from the fact, that all these regiments behaved with 
uncommon valor during the day. Military men said 
that old regulars could not have carried batteries 
with more é/ans, or borne showers of grape and can- 
ister with more steadiness. 

It was a Fright—an insane, unreasoning, unac- 
countable Panic. Such panics, as all scholars know, 
have occurred in the bravest armies of all nations and 
ages. 

The only corrective is military discipline and train- 
ing. But what shall we say of the behavior of the 
local military authorities of Washington? It is not 
possible to conceive of such stupidity or such coward- 
ice. If Beauregard had sent on a single brigade on 
Monday, they could have taken intrenchments and 
city before night. Everyihing was panic and con- 
fusion. Gen. Mansfield, or whoever was in control 
here, knew on Sunday evening that the army was 
beaten, and that there was a perfect rout. He was 
aware that vast quantities of the army stores and 
emmunition were in the rear of the troops, that 
wounded were straggling along, and that perhaps 
thousands of lives, and the morale of the army, might 
be saved, by advancing some regiments on the road 
toward Fairfax Court-House. So far as we can 
hear, not a company was sent on any of the roads 
toward Centreville. The soldiers, instead of being 
fed, warmed, and sheltered in the deserted eamps 
outside of the city, and thus being easily reformed 
into their regiments, were allowed to straggie about 
in the city, having to sleep in barns or on hotel floors, 
without food often, except from private charity, be- 
coming frequenters of grog-shogs, and losing utterly 
all connection with their regiments or their officers. 

Even the Reserve of German Brigades, whose only 
| hardship was having walked twenty-five miles on 
short rations, was allowed almost to disband, when 
they should have been protecting the city on the in- 
trenchments. Everything was in confusion. For 
| three days men were looking in vain for their camps 
| or their regiments, and there seemed no office or 
| central authority to inform them. 
| Had Beauregard pursued, not a corps or a wagon 
{ or a gun of this fine army would have been lef; to us ; 
- and Napoleon in his place would have been master of 
' Washington before Monday evening. 
| On Tuesday, in the midst of this confusion, I saw 
, the President, instead of trying to correct it, going 

through with his ridiculous pumping of the hands of a 
regiment at Gen. McDowell's quarters, (as though any 
| true soldier cared for such democratic nonsense!) 
, and making affectedly social speeches and remarks 
which were designed to be encouraging, but which 
| sounded remarkably tremulous. Seward sat looking 
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philosophically on. ‘Oh for one hour of a Napoleon 
or a man of action !’”’ one could not but cry. 


Most happily, the number of killed and wounded is | 


rapidly reducing itself. The estimate now is not more 
than 500, but this may be corrected. The Sanitary 


_ Commission are preparing to send out to-day some of | 


us with stores, hospital-gowns, etc., fur the poor fel- 
| lows in Centreville, under a flag of truce. The 
; wounded in the hospitals are doing wonderfully well, 
and the Commission have supplied them with many 
comforts. 
Washington, D. C., July 24th. 








LEITER FROM ONE OF US TO THE 
REST OF US. 
WASHINGTON, July 20, 1861. 
A Washington Sabbath. 

A Sappatn at Washington, especially in these times, 
is very unlike a Sabbath at home. And yet there is 
a Sabbath here. There is no resorting to the capitol, 
unless the religious service, which I believe is still 
performed there every Sunday during the sessions of 
Congress, be an exception. All the Government 
offices are closed ; nor are visitors admitted at the 
President’s house. Private business is apparently 
interrupted save at those shops which seem to have 
a busy trade in cigars, soda-water, and sundry other 
less innocuous drinks. Even the sauntering multi- 
tude who throng the public rooms of the hotels, are 
keeping the Sabbath in their way ; for evidently there 
is to them, even in this noisy place, a difference be- 
tween Sunday and every other day of the week. Even 


the indications of military activity were much less | 


conspicuous than one might expect who remembers 


that armies levied for the destruction of the Union, | 


numbering perhaps a hundred thousand men, are only 
a few miles distant, and that a fierce and disastrous 
battle—the greatest as yet in the history of this 
Western hemisphere—was fought, only a week ago, 
not so far off from here as Princeton is froin New 
York. 

Churches and a Sermon. 

Church architecture has made much progress in 
the Federal metropolis since I was last here—a little 
more than twenty years ago. At that time the places 
of worship were, almost without exception, quite un- 
worthy of a city founded and enriched by the Govern- 
ment of a great nation. Butnowsome ofthe church- 
edifices are of a better class—though they are by no 
means conspicuous among the public buildings of the 
place, and perhaps the best that can be said of them 
esthetically is that they are unpretending. After a 
slight reconnoisance, I succeeded in discovering an 
Old-School Presbyterian church not far from my hotel, 
and there I attended public worship. The house 
(without galleries) was well filled with an attentive 
and serious congregation, including the President and 
his family. I rarely enjoy public worship away from 
home more than I enjoyed (on the whole) the service 
' in that church. The prayers were simple, carzest, 
pertinent. The singing was /-d—not performed— 
by a choir with an organ; and the tunes being fa- 
niliar to the congregation, and the psalms and hymns 
| well-selected, ‘‘the service of song in the house of 
the Lord’’ was a help (instead of being, as it too 
often is, a hindrance) to devotion. If you will please 
to remember that a good sermon is not of course un- 
exceptionable, I may be allowed to say that the ser- 
mon was a good one. It was truly evangelical in its 
aim, and on the whole, if I mistake not, in its effect. 
Not to speak of minor faults, its effect, both on the 
conscience and as an offer of salvation through 
Christ, by the obtrusion of an unwarranted and pre- 
posterous theory concerning the work of Christ as @ 
Redeemer. The text was, “Dost thou believe on 
the Son of God ?”’—and the preacher insisted that in 
order to a saving faith in Christ, the believer must be 
not only intellectually and logically orthodox on the 
unsearchable mystery of the Divine incarnation in 
the person of Christ, but must also hold the Prince- 
ton theory of an atonement for sin by the literal sub- 
stitution of the incarnate Godhead in the place of the 
elect to perform all their duty to God for them, and 
to bear in his person the penalty of their sin. Such 

a theory is far more tolerable in a system of theol- 
_ ogy, than when it is introduced into a sermon, and 
thrust between the sinner and the offer of 
reconciliation to God. I could not but hope and 
pray that others might not understand the preacher’s 
theory of the atonement as it was disclosed to me by 
his traditionary but most unscriptural phraseology. 
And when, with a happy inconsistency, at the close 
of the sermon, he invited all to receive Christ as their 
Savior and to hope in him, I could not but pray that 
the young girl who sat weeping in the pew before me 
might not be reminded by the tempter that according 
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to the theory which the preacher had bcen urg ng 
upon her, to the confusion of her understanding and 
of her moral sense, Christ is not in any true meaning 
of words “the Savior of all men,’’ and thoagh offered 
to all in word and form is offered to some poor souls 
for whom he did not give himself a ransom end who 
not only will not but literally cannot receive him as 
their Savior. If our eloquent, poetic, impulsive, and 
most uncertain brother, H. W. B., had been aceus- 
tomed in his early days to hear only that theory of 
the Gospel, so contrary to the letter and the spirit of 
the New Testament—so anti-evangelical and at the 
same time so antinomian in its logica] results—I 
should blame him much less thanI now do for his 
occasional crudities about “ the plan of salvation.”’ 


The ‘Issue Before the Country.” 

To every word of the prayer for the country, for 
“the President and Vice-President of the United 
States,” for “the Heads of Departments,” for “the 
members of Congress in both branches,” for “ the 
officers in the army and navy,’’ and for the people, I 
could most heartily say amen. Perhaps, if I had 
been criticising the prayer instead of endeavoring to 
offer up my own desires in the words which were 
uttered, I might have observed that there was no 
recognition of the war as a rebellion against “ the 
supreme law of the land” and the divinely ordained 
union and self-government of this free people. Per- 
haps I might have observed that there was no allu- 
sion to the grandeur of the conflict as related to the 
progress of God’s kingdom on the earth, to the salva- 
tion of souls, and to the victory of Christ over “the 
works of the devil.” But all this flashed upon my 
memory when the preacher, just at the close of his 
sermon, alluded to “ the issue before the country.” 
He was urging, with much unction, the question of 
his text, “‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” ~ 
when suddenly he digressed to say, “ There is no 
issue before the country which is of any importance ia 
compaiison with this ;’’ and to prove what he had said 
he quoted Christ’s great interrogation, ‘‘ What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” My first thought was, Why need the 
preacher thus divert the attention of that half-awak- 
ened hearer from the personal question between his 
individual soul and the Redeemer by lugging in, at 
such a moment, “the issue before the country ?’’ 
My next thought was that he did not say, There is no 
issue before the country which is of any importance 
to you in comparison with this ; and I could not but 
fear that he had imposed upon himself and was trying 
to impose upon his hearers the enervating impression 
that “ the issue before the country ”’ is an issue relat- 
ing only to things material and secular, with ne moral 
and spiritual significance, and in no subordination to 
Christ’s work of “ making all things new.” I would 
be far from imputing to a stranger of whose ante- 
cedents and position I know nothing, and who seems 


| to be an estimable and gifted Christian brother, any- 


thing like an intention to represent the great conflict 
now pending in this country between government by 
ballots and goveynment by bayonets—between con- 
stitutional order and armed anarchy—between 
the only hope of universal liberty and the principle 
of perpetual slavery not only for black men but 
for white men too—between a Gospel free to utter 
iteelf on aj] human interests and to apply itself to all 
human duties, and an apostasy which makes Cnrist 
the minister of sin—is only much-ado about noth- 
ing. But I may give you, without any breach of 
charity, the impression which his words made. To 
me the impression was a painfal one, for in my 
thought the loss of one human soul forever—intitite 


| as it is to human comprehension—is a thousand 


j 
| 


times less than the loss of a thousand. In my 


| thought, the conflict now pending involves in its re- 





sults the spiritual and eternal well-being, as well as 
the materia] and temporal interests of unborn mil- 
lions. The people of these states are now to deter- 
mine, under God, whether in al! the imperia! extent of 
our country, the Word of God shall have free course 
and be glorified—whether Christ shall be allowed to 
reign here in the purity and freedom, and therefore 
in the power of his Gospel—whether the highest form 
of Christian civilization with all the advantages 
which it brings for the salvation of hunan souls, 
shall be permitted here to unfold its results in peace, 
and hberty, and continual progress; or sha!) give 
place to a dark and demoralizing barbarism under 
which countless souls shall perish “ for lack of vis- 
ion,” and countless more for lack of freedom. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ne steam-ships New York, Arabia, and City of Balti- 
more have brought us a week’s lates intelligence from 
Europe. Lord Palmerston had given a formal denial to 
the rumor that the British Minister at Vienna had recom- 
merded the Emperor of Austria not to receive the ad- 
dress of the Hungarian Dict unless it recognized his 
sovereignty as King of Hungary. During a debate in 
the House of Commons on the possible cession of the 
island of Sardinia to France, Lord John Russe! said that 
such a scheme could not be permitted, and would ¢er- 
minate the a’liance of France and England. His Lordship 
did not, however, believe that the Italian Government 
contemplated any such act. Our President’s recent 
message had reached London, and had called forth vari- 
ous comments on the part of the press. The Times 
deems it unsatisfactory, but The Daily News eulogizes 
it, and says “that it sets at rest the question of compro- 
mise, and that the American Government is now in a 
position to secure, by its energetic action, the respect 
and sympathy of foreign powers,” In Paris there was a 


general report of a treaty, offensive and defensive, be- 
tween Austria, Prussia, and Russia, in the event of an 
insurrection in Hungary or Poland. The Aeniteur had 
published an imperial decree modifying the import duties 
on foreign sugar, whether refined or unrefined. Orders 
had been received at Toulon directing the first divieion 
of the squadron, under the command of Admiral Laca- 
,pelle, to be in readiness for departure. The Gloire will 
accompany this squadron, the destination of which is un- 
known. Judgment had been given on the 11th ult. in 
the case of Mirés and Lolar. Both were condemned to 
five years’ imprisonment and 3,000 francs fine, The 
Parisian papers very generaily applaud the Emperor’s 
letter relative to the introduction of free labor into the 
French colenies, and maintain that we may easily infer 
from it which of the parties to our American civil war 
has his sympathies. A Baden correspondent of the Jour- 
nal des Debats gives the following detailed aceount of 
the late attempt to assassinate the King of Prussia. His 
Majesty, after his customary walk in the Lichtenthal 
avenue, was seated near the stone fountain, when a 
student of Leipzic approaching leveled a pistol at his 
breast, and pulled the trigger. The fanatic would proba- 
bly have accomplished his design had not the weapon 
been overcharged, which caused the ball to rise beyond 
its proper range. So narrow, however, was the monarch’s 
escape, that his dress was torn and his shoulder slightly 
wounded. The would-be assassin was at once arrested. 
Cardinal Vannicilli, Archbishop of Ferrara, was spoken of 
as likely to succeed to the Papal chair, in the event of 
Pio Nono’s death. The Sultan has dismissed his seraglio 
and retains only one wife. He has ordered his predeces- 
sor’s jewels, etc,, to be sold to pay his liabilities. Honor 
to Abdul Aziz! 








A Svpsrct ror Invest1GatTion.—The fact has trans- 
pired that the reason why our retreating army could 
not be brought to a stand at Centreville was because 
a Colonel was drunk. Gen. McDowell, during the 
action, ordered temporary earth-works to be thrown 
up at Centreville by the reserves, in order to afford 
cover for the troops in case of a retreat, but this order 
was given to Col. Miles, who is stated to have been 
drunk all the day of the battle, and who therefore 





failed to do his duty. Will there be a Court-Martial? 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 


tered according to Act of Congress, in the 1860, by J. 
g Ee te At ot conerine United States r the 
Southern District of New York.] 


‘*For all the promises of God in him”—that is, in Christ— 
“are yea, and in him Amen, unto the glory of God by us.”—2 
Cos. i. 20, 

The most troublous church in the most troublous 
city was the Corinthian church at Corinth. There 
was there, to begin with, the least educated moral 
sense, and the greatest social license. There came 
nearer to being a destruction of moral sense in the 
minds of the Corinthians than anywhere else. Corinth 
was a city beyond all conception corrupt. Nor in 
any church—and for that matter I might say in all 
the churches put together—was there so much 
trouble, and so much need of counsel, as in this one. 
The apostle, after having written one letter to then, 
and with very great benefit, was called to complete 
the work, and address to them a second one ; and he 
is in this particular context saying that in dealing 
with them he had not been insincere, double-minded, 
in any wise, but that he had preached simple, clear 
truth, and that he had never changed from his testi- 
mony. He says: 

“When I therefore was thus minded, did I use 
lightness? or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
accordirg to the flesh, that with me there should be 
yea yea, and nay nay? But as God is true, our word 
toward you was not yea and nay. For the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by 
us, even by me and Silvanus and Timotheus, was not 
yea and nay, but in him was yea.” 

It was a clear, positive affirmation of truth. 

‘‘For ail the promises of God in him are yea, and 
in him Amcn, unto the glory of God by us.”’ 

A premiee is the antithesis of a threat. The one is 
the assurance beforehand of benefit upon certain con- 
ditions, and the other of punishment or suffering. 
The Bible abounds in both. 

In those ages of the world when God more a3- 
parently guided the courses of man personally, prom- 
ises were made to individual men. To Abraham, to 
Isaac, to Jacob, to Moses, and to Joshua; to David 
ard to the prophets; to the disciples and to the 
apestics—to these God appeared in various ways, 
giving them assurances of favor, of help, of guidance, 
of success; and by such assurances they were 
upberne through seasons of peril and of great trial. 
For the most part the men of old believed with the 
simplicity of childhood. It was counted to Abraham 
for righteousness that he believed God against the 
evider:ce of his own senses. With them a promise of 
Ged put an end to all controversy and doubt. 

But the promises of God have for the most part 
been acdressed to men at large. They are no longer 
indivicual in the sense in which they were to the 
patriaichs and primitive Christiane. They have been 
declaratiors of the law of grace; of the law of moral 
government; of the law of providence. They have, 
in other words, lost their individuality, that they 
might beceme more comprehensive, changing with 
the changing conditions of society. When it became 
impossible to promise enough to single men, God’s 
premises tcok on a form which would make them 
applicatle to whole nations and generations of men. 
They lost nothing by the change : they gained. 

In so far as we are concerned, it may be said that 
God’s promises respect conduct and charac‘er, rather 
than personality. We are to make them personal by 
comirg into certain states of character, or into certain 
cor¢iticrs of life. God makes them general. They 
are, therefore, of the nature of laws, which being 
obeyed reward, and neglected leave us barren and 
peor, or punished. And in this way God’s promises 
beccme applicable to the whole human family. It 
might, to be sure, be more startling and exciting to 
have a special word sent to cach one of us, by our 
rame and designation ; but how could the uncounted 
millions of the earth be thus addressed ? 

The whole race pass through substantially the same 
conditions and experiences, and need, therefore, sub- 
stantially the same promises. They are all bora to 
the same weakness and inexperience ; they all come 
up through the same trials ; they all carry the same 
faculties ; they all need the same supports; they all 
come to the same ends ; they are all destined to the 
same future; and that which is fundamentally neces- 
sary for cne is fundamentally necessary for all. And 
since it wceuld be impossible to make specific and 
nominal promises, [no books could hold the names; 
the earth itself would be too small a post-office for its 
population.] the divice method is to make promises 
general, ard leave to men the task of rendering them 
specific by the fulfillment of the conditions which make 
the promises touch any individual case. Where 
promises are made to certain courses of conduct, each 
man that pursues those courses of conduct writes, as 
it were, his own name tothe promises. He makes 
God premise him by name the moment he puts him- 
self ia the circumstances in which the promise is to 
be fulfilled, so that it becomes as efficacious to him as 
if Ged had spcken to him, as he did to Abraham. 

Thus, the Word of Ged is filled with assurances of 
blessirgs. No book was ever so characterized by the 
element of promise. There are threats nota few, but 
I think promises great] outnumber them, as if it were 
the divine wish to draw us by hope, rather than drive 
us by fear. Promises cover the whole period of 
human life. They meet us at our birth; they cluster 
abeut our childhood; they overhang our youth; they 
go in companies into manhood with us; they divide 
themselves into bands and stand at the door of every 
possible experience. You cannot bring yourselves 
into a conditicn for which I cannot find in God's Word 
some promise. Therefore, there are promises of God 
to the ignorant ; tothe poor; to the neglected ; to the 
burcened; to the oppressed; to the discouraged ; to 
the solitary ; to the imprisoned; to the sick; to the 
heart broken; to the remorseful; to the weak; to the 
strong; to the timid; to the brave; to every affee- 
tion ; to every one of its exigencies; to every sphere 
of duty ; to all perils; to every temptation that way- 
lays good men in their journey. There are promises 
for joy ; for sorrow; for victory ; for defeat; for ad- 
versity ; for prosperity ; for those that run; for those 
that walk; for those who can only stand still. Old 
age has its garlands as fulland fragrant as youth. 
The sick, the dying, ali men, everywhere, and always, 
have their promises of God. 

Nor are God’s promises limited by those elements 
which limit the blessings of human governments. 
They belong not to nations and races. They belong 
to markird. There have been periods of the world 

when, for special and beneficent reasons, God’s prom- 
ises seemed to belong only to his own people. As the 
egg holds the bird till it is strong enough to go forth 
and spread its own wings, and then lets it have all the 
air to tly in; so God seems to have brooded his boun- 
ties till they could go wherever they were needed, and 
then let them fly abroad through the whole world. 
There is no more limitation to God's promises. They 
belong to all men, and for all time. They belong to 
the Ethiopian as much as to the Caucasian. They 
belong to the family of God, the world around, without 
distinction. 

And they are fresh with everlasting youth. The 
stars never wear out: they are just as good to-day as 
when Abram saw them directing the Oriental people 
by night. The sun is not weary from the number of 
years : there are no wrinkles on its brow. The urns 
of Ged are replenished by outpouring, and they in- 
crease their fullness by that which they yield. And 
so God’s promises are of the nature of laws. The 
heaven and the earth shall pass away, but they shall 
not change in one jot or tittle, nor pass away. For 

thousands of years men have found the promises of 
God to be staffs on their journey ; armor for defense ; 
sword and spear for battle Not one promise has 
ever been unfulfilled. The record is wanting of one, 
the witness is wanting of one that has not been ful- 
filled. And nothing can be more sublime than this 
simple asseveration of the apostle, « All the promises 
of God ia Christ are yea, and in him amen ’—which 
is the term for asseveration which in the language of 
our Savior is almost always translated verily, verily, 
or in truth—* unto the glory of God by us.” 

Though these promises of God are in number almost 
without number, prodigal, luxuriant, they have never 
been broken, and the word of the Lord standeth sure 
tothishcur. There is not a witness in God’s universe 
to-day that can testify that he has leaned on a promise 
of God, and that God forgot to be gracious to him. 
Of ail the martyrs, of all the heroes, of all the men 
that have suffered for moral principle in this world, 
not one shall ever be found that can stand before God 
and say, “Thou didst forget.” There is no such 
faithfulness, there is no such promptness, there is no 
such punciuality, anywhere else, as there is in the 
bosom of the Almighty. 

P I. What, then, are the uses to which we are in 

ited to put God’s promises ? 

aie are employed to make rude and unseemly 

more comely and attractive. Things in this 
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life do not indicate their whole moral results ; and 
there be many things in our daily life, and in our 
ordinary duties, which have relations to the eternal 
world itself, though we cannot detec! and discover 
them. Ard it has pleased God to surround many of 
the most common stations and situations in life with 
exceeding great and precious promises, in order that 
those duties which seem least rewarding in them- 
selves, and which have in them the most of burden 
and the most of pain, should, after all, become easiest 
of execution, and the mest remunerative. I think it 
is affecting to see with what tenderness God has 
taken care of those that no one else cares for. How 
he goes down to the poor and the ignorant and the 
enslaved! How he goes down to those that can fiad 
no motive whatsoever for right living in the ordinary 
flow of their experience, or the ordinary action of 
their faculties, and says to them, “Serve, obey, be 
faithful, be industrious, be Christian-minded, if not 
for the sake of your master, then for my sake!’ It 
pleases God to stand behind every single duty that 
has in it no conceivable motive addressed to any of 
the ncrmal human faculties, and say, “ Consecrate 
that dety tome; and though you do not serve any- 
body else in it, serve me in it.’ He puts exceeding 
great and precious promises on lower places of life 
in this way, and makes things attractive that other- 
wise would be unattractive. For once let us know 
that we are serving one that we love, and one that 
loves us, ard love varquishes difficulty. There are 
no obstacles too great for love to overcome. The 
words comfcort and ease have no use in the realm of 
love. Love knows no care or trouble. Ask the 
mother whese child has been reared till he has be- 
come ker stay and staff what were her cares ani 
troubles in rearing him. She will have a vague 
memory that she has experienced some things of the 
kine, but what they were she has quite forgotten in 
her love. The mother’s heart is not a journal of 
services rendercd and burdens endured. These 
things become easy when they are rendered and 
erduied iniove. It pleases God to stand behind the 
homeliest duties of life, and say, ‘‘ Peeform them for 
my sake, and I will accept them.’’ By his promises 
he makes duties atiractive and comely which in their 
own nature are coarse and repulsive. 

2. The promises of Gcd are employed to fortify our 
faith, when the experience on which we enter is a 
physical and visible one, but the result is invisible 
and future. It is oftentimes the case that the duty is 
surrourced by peril or hardship, and that the result of 
it has no adequate representation to our senses. It 
is neecful. therefore, that there should be some testi- 
mony,in the nature of a promise, given us of God, 
which shail assure us that a perilous duty well per- 
formed will bring down upon us the divine blessing. 
We are constantly prone to act from experience— 
from the reports ef our seneesin the past; but there 
are many cases in which men have no light of expe- 
rierce, and can have none. Oftentimes 2 man must 
follow the word of truth when it seers as though it 
weuld !e2d him into destruction. It is cfcentimes the 
case that 2 man must modify his plans when it seems 
as trough they were safe, and the change would 
resuit in utter wreck. Often and often Christ comes 
walking to the disciples on the stormy sea and in the 
night, ard it is necessary that there should be some 
power of faith, seme cogent influence, that snail make 
a Christian man willing to follow rectitude, dety, 
honor, truth, no matter where they seem to lead, 
And therefore it is that God has put all the bows, 21] 
the ccruscatiors of his Word around about the issues 
and ents of essential truth, honor, duty, and recti- 
tude, ard that he says to us, “If you would save 
ycur life, lose it. Do not be afraid.”’ You are oiten- 
tines brought into trials when it seems as though 
everythirg would be wrecked, and the world says, 
“ Prudence ;” experience says, ‘‘ Draw back ;" 
policy says, “Change a little ;"’ and expediency—not 
the noble expediency of divine wisdom, but the lower 
and barer expediency of human ca!culation—says, 
““Ccmmute, compremise ;” but the Word of God 
stands saying, “If you would save yourseif, be will- 
ing to throw everything away ; if you would be safe, 
risk eve1ything, and stand by that which is essentially 
right and true and roble.” The Word of God that 
stards sure and steadfast, and is yea and amen, says, 
“He that will lose his life for a right principle shall 
save it.’ And inthe end, when you come te count 
the wrecks along the shore, you will find that those 
men who would save their lives by losing their prin- 
ciples are the men that have lost their lives; while 
those men who braved the storm, thoze men who fol- 
lowed the superior light that shone in their hearts, 
those men who said, * Come what will, there is but 
one way for me, and that is the way that God has 
marked out,’’ are the men that have saved themselves. 
For men know where they are going when they iol- 
low a principle; because principles are like rears of 
light. Ifyou trace a ray of light in all its reflections, 
you will find that it runs back to the central sun; 
and every great line of truth, every great line of 
hercism, every great line of honesty, every great line 
cf horor, runs back toward the center of God. And 
the man that follows these things knows that he is 
steering right Godward. But the man that follows 
policies, and woilély maxims, does not know where 
he is steering, except that in general he is steering 
toward the devil. 

3. Gec’s promises equalize the conditions of life. 
Men are cf different cajiber, of cifferent capacity, of 
different executive power. Their strength lies in cif 
ferent elements. Allmen are called to follow Christ 
reaily the same, and yst, owing to these differences, 
in cifferent ways. And it is required that there 
should be some divine influence by which men shall 
be made to feel that such inequalities cf life are equal- 
ized. They are equalized in the premises of God. 
These promises which make a man a2 recipient of 
divine favor, and which are to fill him according te 
the measure ef his capacity, and make him a kirg 
erd a priest, and render his eternal state illustrious 
in joy and purity—these equalize all earthly condi- 
tiors. 

If a party cf men that are crossing the 

beceme rich in California are assured thet 

of them shail be the possessor, in five y : 
million dollars, the differences between then ave an- 
nibilated while they are going across. One may heave 
twenty-five dollars in his pocket, another a hundred, 
and ancther five hundred ; one may eat bread only, 
arother bread end meat, and another bread and 
meat and various luxuries; one may have almost no 
conveniences ; another may have cecnventences 
enough to barely make him comfortable, and another 









it 

may have al the conveniences that the heart covld 
wish ; and yet. if they are assured that in ‘ive vears 
they shail each have a million dollars, they do not 
care fer these inequalities. 

And let the promises of God rest on the poor m2in’s 
lot, let him feel comforted by the though: that God is 
impartirg his favor to kim, let him look upon his 
crosses ard troubles as to be followed by unspeakable 
blessirgs, and he forgets the inequalities between 
his cendition and thet of other men, and no longer 
thinks himself unforturate. For that man who is ere 
long to be crowned and imbosomed in eternity cannot 
fird the road there so hard that he will complain of it. 

4. The promises of God redeem secular life from 
barrenress, and make it worth our while to continus 
faithful to the very end. And you will, in respect to 
these promises, mark how, while they take care of us 
in our lower I'fe, how, while they inspire a spirit of 
patience and faith, how, while ther give a moral ele- 
ment to secular life, they grow larger and more com- 
prehersive as they rise to the performance of those 
duties and virtues which require 2 motive from the 

invisible woild. 

For msterial bread and raiment al! men have 
motives ; but for spiritual bread and for the raiment 
of righteousness all men have net motives. And vou 
will find that while there are promises of Cod with 
respect to the household, the farm, the ship. the store ; 
while there are promises cf God that run through our 
whcle lower life, as citizens, as members of the 
domestic circle, 2s Genizens of this world, the divine 
promises grow thicker and broader and deeper as you 
go up to those spheres where a man is obliged to live 
by faith, and above the ordinary affairs of life. You 
will find that when you go up to these elements which 
are in their nature invisible, and which cali as to live 
by our faculties, as there we need more impulses and 
motives, there the promises of God abouné more in 
those very things. : E : 

Did you krow that the promises of God that relate 
to our immortality and spirituality are ten thousand 
times as many as those which reiate to common 
duties? When the duty lies toward the granary, or 
toward the till, integrity, and patience, anc fidelity 
are crowned with certain promises; but wher it is 
faith, and hope, and living above the world, and living 
as seeing him who is invisible, then the promises are 
like angels, and they come in bands singing, 2s many 
as ever hailed the advent of Christ himself. 

So the promises of God are in proportion to our 
exigencies. Many, and yet the fewest, relate to our 
becily condition ; many, and yet not the most, relate 
to our sccial condition ; many, and yet not the richest, 
relate to our civil estate : where we need the most ir 
this mortal sphere, where we are trying to live on 
invisible truths, there are the most promises, there 
the promises are the richest, and there they are the 
most wonderful. 

II. What are the obstacles in the way of using the 





promises of God ? 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


1. We are ignorant of them. We make little of 
Gcd's promises. We do not investigate them. We 
do not catalogue them. 

There is many a man that lives on his farm years 
and years without knowing the different growths that 
it produces. On the hill back of his house are trees 
of thirty or forty species, and he goes to a nursery 
snd pays his money for the same sorts, because he 
has rever taken the trouble to ascertain what kinds 
they were. They leaf out every spring, and he 
passes by them almost daily in going to and from his 
work, and yet he has never found out what they were. 
Treasures of God's bounty are strewn under every 
hedge, ard on either side of every fence, and he 
krows nothing of them. They come every season, 
ard wait for attention and get none. There are med- 
icinal zcots in every field which are never discovered. 
Many and many a man is buried within a yard of 
plants that, if their healing properties had been 
known, would have saved his life. Many a field is 
capable, if properly tilled, of producing four-fold as 
much as it is made to produce. 

God's Word is like such a field. There are prom- 
ises in it that no man has ever tried to find. There 
are treasures of gold ard silver init that no man has 
taken the pains to dig for. There are medicines in 
it for tae want of a knowledge of which hundreds 
have died. And so God’s Word isa great unopened 
treasure. It seems to me like some old baronial 
estate that has. descended to a man who livesina 
modern house, and thinks it scarcely worth while to 
go and lock into the venerable mansion. Year after 
year passes away, and he pays‘no attention to it, 
since he has no suspicion of the valuable treasures 
it eontains, till at last some man says to him, ‘: Have 
you been up in the country to isok at that estate?” 
He makes up his mind that he will take a look at it. 
As ke goes through the porch he is surprised to see 
the skill that has been displayed in its construction, 
anc he says, ‘‘ Indeed, they had some ideas of archi- 
tecture when this house was built... And he is more 
ard more impressed as he goes through the halls. 
He enters a !arge room, and is astonished as he be- 
ieics the wealth of pictures upon the walls, among 
which are portraits of many of his revered ances- 
tors. He stards in amazement before them! There 
is a Titian, there is a Rapheel, there is a Corregio, 
end there is a Gicrgione! He says, ‘I never had 
ary icea of these before.” ‘‘ Ah!" says the steward, 
‘‘ there is many another thing that you know nothing 
abcut in this castle ;”’ and he tekes him from room 
to room, and shows him carved plate and wonderful 
statues, and the man exclaims, “Here I have been 
for a secre of years the owner of this estate, and 
have never before krown what things were in it!" 

But xo architect ever conceived of such an estate 
as God's Wore, and ro artist or carver or sculptor 
ever ecnceived of such pictures 2n¢ carved dishes 
ard statces as adorn its apartmerts. Its halls and 
pessazes carnct be surpassed for beauty of architec- 
ture. ard it contains treasures that silver and gold 
ard precious siones are not to be mentioned in con- 
neetion with, 

One reason, then, why the promises of God are not 
csec is that men do net know anything about them, 
enc co rot look for them. 

Ancther reason is because when men find them 
they do not krow how to use them. 

Tea was first served in England a: greens. The 
Fecple rejected it, and thought it rather an imposition, 
as one might well suppose they would have done 
When potatoes were first intrcduced into Ireland, the 
irtabitants plucked the berries from the top of the 
vires, ard boiled them, and tha cultivation of potatoes 
was rejected there, because they did not know how to 
use them. 

Ané many and many a man rejects, or fails to prof- 
it by, the promises of God's Word, because he does not 
krow how to gather them and cook them and use 
thers. 

2. The premises of God's Word are powerless, of- 
ten, because we are afraid to venture upon using 
thera. There is many and many a man that would 
be afraic to trust himself upon a single plank stretch- 
ec acioss a Ceep chasm, tkcugh others had walked 
over on it often without accident. There is many a 
prcmise of God that is strong enough to carry men 
across the abyss of this life, but they do not dare to 
try it. Many, like Peter, venture from the ship to 
walk to Christ, but give way to fear the moment their 
feet tcuch the water; and many do not dare even to 
leave the ship. Many men are so tirnid that if they 
eharced to be on a wrecked vessel, where others 
were escaping (o the shore by a line, though they saw 
cre after arcther saved, they would stand shiveriag, 
and world not dare to attempt to follow for fear of 
‘he waves. In an emergency the promises of God 
ere to many men what weapors of defense are to a 
mén WiLo dees rot know how to use them when he 
finds that he must fight for his life. There isa sword, 
with which he might protect himself, but he says, 
“ How shallI wield it?’ There are many implements 
that he might employ, but he seys, ‘‘ My hand is un- 
sxilled in the use cfthem.”’ There are many promis- 
és from which we might cerive much benefit, but 
which do us no good because we are afraid to rely 
upon them. 

38. Many promises fail because we wish the result 
Without the felfillment cf the conditions attached. 
We Ierg to have God's help, but we do not like to walk 
in the Way in which he promises help. Meny a child 
that is p:omised a vacation on ccncition that he will 
perforin 2 certain amount of labor, would like the 
vacation, but does not like the condition on which it 
is promised. Many a child that is offered a kuife or 
some otLer coveted object on condition that he will 
coatuch ard such cisagreeable things for so long a 
is epger fur the reward, but does not like the 
way of obtaining it. And many promises of the 
Word cf God are conditiored on the doing of things 
that we do rot want to co, and the refusing to do 
things that we want to do. We would like the things 
promised, but we do not like to comply with the con- 
éiticrs cn which they are promised. We would like 
the hanvesi, but we want somebody else to prepare 
! Many of the things 
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the grourd and sow the seed. 
promised we would like to steal, instead of working 
for them. 

. There are many promises that do not fulfill them- 
seives to us simply because we do not take them at 
tieir tace; because we co not use them; because 
we co net appropriate them. The promise of “ grace 
to help in time of need ’’ comes to men thousands and 
theusands of times without benefiting them, for this 
very reason. 

I think many men carry the promises of the Word 
cf Ged as a miser canies bank bills, the face of which 
ealls for ccunt!ess treasures, but which he does not 
carry to the bank for presentation. Anignorant man 
tekes a hundrec-pound note. He does not know 
what the stemp means, but he has been told that it 
means that the note is worth a hundred pounds ster- 
irg. Itis worth nothing at ail to him unless it will 
draw what it promises; and the way for him to as- 
certain whether itis worth anything or not, is to take 
it to the paying teller anc see if it will draw the 
money. It is time to eay that there is no money be- 
hind it, when, cn its being presented, it is rejected. 

There is many and many a man who holds bills for 
blessings ef God, but who does not present them. 
They enter upon 2 philosophicalinquiry as to whether 
there is & presumptive argument in favor of prayer ; 
anc whether God will stop the laws of aature for our 
benent, or so use them as to fulfill his promises to us. 
Bui the way to employ a promise of God is to comply 
with its conditions, and then wait for its fulfillment. 

The re sre ceriain states of mind that are necessary 
ie the fulniiment of the promises of God. There are 
prcmises the benefit of which a man cannot receive 


unless he is in a state cf humility and meekness 
There are premises which will not do a man any good 
uriess he is ina state of love. There are promises 
t 


bat wili not be fulfilled to a msn unless he is in a 
state of gentleness, 

5. Many persons lose the benefits of the promises 
of Goc on account of the action of fear. Many are 
aftaic of presumption in themse!ves. They dare fot 
p-£ac fcr the fuifillment of promises to them lest they 
shelite presumptuous. If Ged had made no promises 
it might be presumption to ask him for blessings, 
but row that he has promised them it is presumption 
not to take them. 

Ic may be presemptuous for you to go inio a 
strarger’s heuse without an invitation, and sit down, 
era act as though you were at home, and eall for 
services at the hards of the servants ; but if a man 
bas invited yeu to come and see him, and met you 
at te coor, and placed at your service a room, and 
said, “ Stay here as lorg as you will, and while you stay 
my table shall be yours, my raiment shail be yours, and 
my servants shall be yours,” then it is presumptuous 
for you not to take him at his word. It is politeness, 
when & man asks you to accept his hospitality, to 
take it for granted that he means what he says. And 
to be afraid to appropriate the promises of God, is to 
charge him falsely. , 

But there are many men that 
ceception. They would like to an fe ioaee af 
Ged, but they fear that they may be seif.deceived. 
You may be, but God is not, and therefore you may 
rest upon his promises. The blessings that he has 
promised will come to you if you are sincere and 
faithful, and not if you are not. 

Then there are others that have a fear which arises 





from their sense of their own unworthiness. They 


* this matter. 


care not plead God's promises because they are so 
vnworthy. It is as if a man should advertise that 
he would cure the infirmities of men free of expense, 
and a blind man should say, ‘“‘I would go to this physi- 
cian if I were not so blind ;’’ and a man afflicted with 
Ceafness should say, “I would go if I were not so 
deaf; and a man froubled with leprosy should say, 
“JT would go if I were not soleprous!’’ If aman 
were to advertise thus, he would do it for the benefit 
of just such men as these. 

Now the Word of God comes to us, not as righteous 
persons but as sinners. Christ says explicitly, “I 
am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.” “ They that be whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.”’ When, therefore, the prom- 
ises of God were made to this world, men were not 
a choir of pure beings from which God drank in sweet 
strains cf heavenly music. The music of this world 
has been for the most part in a minor key. This 
choral globe has groaned and travailed in paia until 
now. God knew the fallen condition of the race, and 
his promises were made explicitly to siaful men. 
And when he wrote to you, do you suppose he 
thought you an angel? He knew well that you were 
rot. He knew that the world was full of men tempted 
and temptable. He knew that men were in a world 
of sin, themselves sinners. And he sent his Son to 
you because you were in peril, and because unless 
there was divine rescue there would be universal 
ruin. And shall a man say, “I cannot plead the 
promises of God because I am sinful?” Therefore 
plead them, because you are sinful; therefore plead 
them, because you are wicked; therefore trust them, 
beéause though you are bad Goi is good, and the 
nature cf gcodness is to relieve want, even though 
that wart be founded cn sin. 

Now, Christian brethren, I beseech you to look to 
I think that much of the waat of faith 
in the premises of God comes from a neglect on the 
part of Christians to bear witness to the fulfillment of 
these promises in their own experience. You have 
been in emergencies when it seemed as though aa 
earthquake were shaking your foundations from under 
you, and you caught hold of scme of the promises of 
God, and they held you up and comforted you, and 
you have never berne witness to their sustaining power 
in the prayer meetings, at the conference-meectings, 
or elsewhere. There are hundreds of men whose life 
Ged has made significant and memorable, and they 
have rever uttered a word about it to those around 
them. Many and many a time God has brought you 
out cf great trouble, When you have made no mention 
of his mercy and goodness to any one. God's prom- 
ises are not encugh talked of. If all the blessings that 
men are conscious of having had in fulfillment of God's 
premises should receive tongue, this city would be 
lite the New Jeruselem for shoutings and praises. 
Too many witnesses of God's guodness in his prom- 
ises are silent witnesses. Men do not enough speak 
cut the testimonies that they might bear in this mat- 
ter. The reason that I love the Methodists—good 
cres—is that they have a tongue to their piety. 
They tuini] the command ef God to be fervent in spirit. 
They do let their light shine. And if the wick is long 
and reecs snuffing, it is better that it should be so 
than that there should be no light at all. Of one thing 
Iam suie—ramely, that in the world there is far less 
faith in the promises of God than there would be if 
Christians bore the testimony that they should of the 
fulfillment ef those promises in respect to themselves. 

May God multiply witnesses of the fidelity of his 
premises. May he fu’fill those promises in the case 
of every one of you. May he cause you to bear such 
testimony of their sustaining power, that all men 
within the sphere of your influence shall have faith 
to trust in them. 








“THE CONTRABANDS.” 


LETTER FROM FORTRESS MONROE, 





To tut Enirors or Tar [npErENvent: 

While accompanying the Sanitary Commission in 
their rounds at Fortress Monroe, we have of course 
met numbers of “the contrabands.”’ Dr. Bellows 
remarked—and the observation agrees precisely with 
my own—that “they are the pleasantest faces to be 
seen at the post.’ I have watched them with deep 
interest, as they filed off to their work, or labored 
steacily through the long, hot day : a quiet, respecta- 
ble, industrious, but depressed folk, with far more 
agreeable expressions than one could ever see in a 
low white laboring class. Somehow there was to my 
eye a weird, sclemn aspect about them, as they walked 
sluwly along, as if they, the victims, had become the 
judges in this awful contest, or as if they were the 
black Parce disguised among us, and spinning un- 
known to all the destinies of the great Republic. I 
thizk every one likes thera. They are good natured 
as the day is leng, always respectful and ready to 
serve, ard very industrious. The little ones and the 
boys are full of the infirite droilery of the race, and 
the greatest amusement of the soldiers is in cracking 
jokes, upen or fiightening the young “ Walter Scotts”’ 
er “ Washington Irvings"’ or “ Pompeys’ who are 
scattered about through the regiments. The older 
make capital servants, hospital help, and laborers. 
So far from being idle, the Sergeant who is detailed 
as their superintendent says that “ fifty of them will 
co more work in a day than a hundred of the white 
men he used to have.’ They do not shirk or leaf. 
“It’s true,” he said, “they have a kind of sacred 
feeling ‘bout Sunday, and don’t like to work that day, 
so the Colonel gave orders te work them as litile as 
we could, and we don't have to as much as the 
others.” 

The gentleman with whom I was staying hada boy 
of eighteen, perhaps, who was formerly a field hand, 
and who now was servant of all work to this family. 
Not cne white laboring boy in a thousand would make 
sogcoda servant. He had learned to cook very well, 
was chamber-maid and waiter, and did all neatly and 
bardily. He was glad to stay for whatever he could 
get. and seemed cheerful and well-pleased. 

Who knows but what a new era in the troublesome 
experience of Northern households is going to begin 
with the immigration of runaway slaves! Certainly 
the black has a peculiar talent for service—and if free 
seivice, why may it not be a worthy employment 
useful to both sides ? 

There is an indescribable charm about the respect- 
ful ready manners of these blacks. 

Gen. Butler cays that there are now in the various 
camps near lortress Monroe about 600 runaways; 
they are supplied with army rations, and a strict ac- 
covnt is kept of their labor. Government already is 
in cebt to them, he says, about 31,000. I had a great 
eal of talk with them, and will try to retrace some of 
the conversations, though the negro dialect is perfectly 
impossible to give again and is often unintelligible to 
a Northern ear. 

There is a “boy” in the Quartermaster’s office, 
about 25, a fine-looking fellow. ‘‘ Well, my boy, 
where ¢id you live?” On the Eastern shore, (of Vir- 
ginia ) seh.” * What mace you leave?” ‘‘’Cos they 
was goin’ to take us South, sah, when this broke 
out. They did take some—say, dey don’t tink no 
more of s’p’rating us than if we was cow and calf:’ 
« But you think you co have some feeiings about it?’’ 
He simply rolled his dark eye around with a kind of 
watery glimmer in reply. ‘You see, sah, oders 
would hab ccme tew, but when you gen’i’men hab done 
takin’ de sea here, we coulda’t git no skiffs or such.” 
«“ Did you know about the war?” “Yes, sah—we 
knew all about it—we knew it was for the colored 
people.’’ “What did your masters say about us ?”’ 
“They said how you was damned Yankees, that said 
ycu meant to free us, but you would shoot us all or 
sell us tode South.” “‘ Did you ever read the Bible” 
“No, sah: cannot read—but we done hab Bible read- 
it.’ ober dere till lately, and now they don’t hab none.” 

To another, a yeung fellow, I said, **‘ Your master 
was kind to you—why con't you want to go back?” 
«© ] should like to see a massa so kind,” was his re- 
ply, “ that I'd like to go backio him!’ Of another, 
ene of our party asked, ‘‘ Were you ever whipped, 
Washington’ “Yes,sah—often.” “Why?” “Cos 
massa got the power! Another, an old man sitting 
in front of a fire, with the sun’s rays at 90° beating 
on his head. “ From the Eastern shore, massa—they 
was goin’ to make me serve the batteries.” “Yes, 
we'd heard all about de war—we knew it was to free 
ce slavee—and we didn’t want to go and be shot on 
the batt’ries by our friends.” “ Did you ever hear of 
Jchn Brown, uncle?’ “ Yes, sah” (with side look of 
uncertainty). “They say he was a.bad man, don’t 
they?” “Yes, mass, some says so and some says 
he was a good man, and died for de right—I tink he 
died for de colored people, sah.” “But do they hang 
good men?’ “Yes, sah—some times.” “ And they 
orce hupg the best Man on the cross—didn’t they 9” 





“ Yes, sah, de Life of the World,” said the old man 
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with an expression of indescribable solemnity. We 
spoke of the Bible; he couldn't read, but his words 
of simple thankfulness that he could hear it, were 
most touching. ‘I do so love to hear of de Lord,”’ 
he said, “ and we know afore he’s come again, de col- 
ored people will not be slaves any more. There's 
noting in de Bible bout man bein’ property.” (Mani- 
festly the Southern version af the Gospel had not 
reached his benighted mind.) He said they had had 
no Bible-reading in camp, but they did want it so. 
I felt as he spoke that no metropolitan pulpit could 
give half the satisfaction to the soul as the unfold- 
ing the Word of Life to these poor, ignorant, simple 
creatures. 

I find but few of them can read. One boy said he 
had learned from a white boy, and his “ massa tried 
toraise de deble wid de boy for it, but he couldn’, 
ces he was white.” 

Some were, of course, very ignorant or designedly 
obtuse. One of our party asked a man, “Did you 
ever hear of John Brown?” “ Yes, sah—knew him 
well, sah.” ‘‘How?’ ‘He's a colored man in Nor- 
folk, isn’t he, sah ?’’ “No, I mean the white man.” 
“Oh yes, sah—have heard of a white gen'l’man in 
Hampton of that name, sah.” “No, no—the one 
who was hung.’”’ “Oh, you mean him, sah—I neber 
knew him. What de colored people think of him? 
Dey tink, sah, I b'lieve, he was sarved about right, 
sah !’’ 

Their great fear seemed to be lest they should be 
sent back. They said they would certainly be hung 
or burnt if they were. We ventured to assure them 
that that could never be. 

The Administration or Government that would dare 
to send back these poor runaways who had trusted 
in the great causes of the war, to their merciless mas- 
texs, would deserve a place with the kings of Daho- 
mey or the corsairs of Tripoli. It would be a dis- 
grace blacker and more damnable than even the pol- 
treonery of the worst days of the North ever reached. 
No, that could rot be. 

I told the Sergeant on leaving him that I thought he 
had ore of the most important places on this conti- 
nent; that the success of the experiment with the 
negroes there might decide the action of the Govern- 
ment in all other parts of the seceded states. 

It is a mighty question; and yet, ona limited scale, 
is solving itself at Old Point in a very satisfactory 
way. But how will it be when the armies have 
6,000 or 60.000, instead of 600% No one yet can say. 
The decision of ‘contraband’ is only an ingenious 
dodge, and but a temporary expedient, for the North 
cocs not allow the possibility of the right of property 
in man by any general law. We can only see that 
the poor creatures can never be returned; that with- 
out an act of emancipation martial !aw frees them, 
for the state laws are unknown within the lines of the 
armics, end only martial law and United states law 
prevail, neither of which can recognize property in 
man. Wherever the Stars and Stripes float in the 
advancing march of our armies, they float over free- 
men. The Government of the United States cannot 
hold a slave; and the rebel has lost, during the occu- 
pation by the troops, all his local rights. 

As to our brave volunteers hunting back runaway 
slaves, there is not a man mean and base enough to 
be found in the whole three hundred thousand to do 
it; and if there were, he would soon be drummed out 
of his regiment. 

What to do with “the contrabands” will soon be 
the great question of the age. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


EnGuann, July 5, 1361. 
To THE Enirors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Sirs: I am an occasional reader of The Indepenlent» 
and reside in the midst of the cotton-consuming district 
of England. In common with the bulk of my country- 
men, I have been surprised and grieved at the tone of 
feeling which has prevailed in the press of the United 
States toward this country in relation to the present 
unhappy civil war which rages in your country. In 
order to put the readers of The Independent right on this 
subject, I am induced to write this letter to express the 
feelings and the opinions which generally prevail in 
England on this question. I do it not only in accordance 
with the bent of my own inclination, but at the sugges- 
tion of others who, with myself, are distressed at the 
faise impressions which the people of the United States 
have of the policy of cur Government and the sentiments 
of the British naticn. 

It is a matter uf deep sorrow to the majerity of this 
nation that an evil of such tremendous magnitude as a 
civil war should have befallen the United States. Do 
not mistake me. I do not say that we are sorry that the 
Northern states have risen as one man in defense of their 
Federal Government and in putting down the Southern 
rebellion—in this we rejoice—but we are grieved that 
there should be any necessity for war, and the immense 
loss of human life. In this country there is really a 
strong desire for the union, the freedom, and the pros- 
perity of the United States. Our newspapers may criti- 
cise your character, Government, and proceedings, and 
even show sometimes an improper spirit, and individuals 
may indulge in hostile criticisms ; but still the nation at 
large, including our politicians, entertain a sincere desire 
for the good-will and the prosperity of your country. If 
unkind observations were to become the rule by which 
the feeling of one country toward another should be 
determined, I do not know where any of us should be. 
The press of this country are constantly criticising the 
institutions, the movements, and the men of their own 
nation ; ard if they scmetimes turn their attention to 
America in the same spizit, there is nothing but equality 
in praise or blame. If we, in England, were to judge 
the people of the United States by the standard of 
The New York Herald, which we do not, we should 
entertain bad theughts of cur brethren in the States. 
The freedom of speech and the press which exists here 
and with you, involves the possible abuse of the pen 
and the tongue in the utterance of an evil spirit 
now and then. Do not confound the sentiments of our 
Government and people with the occasional! utterance of 
The Times or any other newspaper, or the hasty words 
et an obscure and untrustworthy politician. We feel that 
we are your brethren in b!ood, in religion, in love of liber- 
ty, ard in human progress. We therefore sincerely re- 
gret your misfortunes, and wish ycu soon out of them. 

Amongst all classes of the British people there is but 
ore Opinion on the merits of the dispute between the 
North and the South. There may be a few individuals 
who are influenced by connection with the South and by 
piejucice to favor the cause of the Secessionists, but as 
a whole nation we are without doubt or hesitation of 
opinion that justice, truth, ard right are on the side of the 
North, and that the South have not a genuine pretense, 
say nothing of principle, to justify their proceedings. 
They seceded withcut any ground of complaint, and in 
our judgment were influenced only by the spirit of tyran- 
ny and menopoiy. We regard you inthe North, there- 
fore, as fighting in the cause of justice and freedom, 
against an unscrupuicus faction who desire to make the 
United States a republic founded upon the detestable 
principle of slavery. 

Believing that the Northern states are engaged in a 
righteous cause, we have but one intense desire, viz., 
that they will speedily triumph cver the Southern rebel- 
iion, and utterly crush the slaveccracy, and rescue the 
republic from slave dictation. Now that this war has 
commenced, and that the Cispute cannot be settled with- 
cut bloodshed, our hope is that it will be carried on by 
the Nerth with vigor until the South is completely pros- 
tiated, and the power of slavery for ever cestroyed or im- 
mensely ditninished. Though regretting such a calamity 
as a civil war, we are inclined to think that the present 
is an emergency thrust upon the North in order that they 
may discharge their duties to the slave and the Republic 
in reference to the slaveocracy. It is evident to us inthis 
country that the North has suffered itself to be bullied by 
the South too long, and that now is the time for emanci- 
pating yourselves from the bondage, and asserting the 
prerogatives of the majority, and the preponderance of 
wealth and intelligence which are found in the free states, 

These sentiments of geod-will to the North, and speedy 
and complete victory over the Secessionists, are the 
gereial sentiments of the people of this country. Wailet 
entertaining them as individuals, our Government and 
raticn have long determined to take no part in the 
struggle, but to remain neutral. This is the only policy 
possible to us as a nation, and the one which your 
Government has demanced and the press has required. 
In carrying out this policy consistently, our Government 
bas, however, been entirely misunderstood by your press 
and people. The recognition of the “ belligerent rights” 
of the South has been interpreted as taking sides with 
the South or as recognizing a complete equality between 
the North and the South. This is a total misconception. 
The corstant intercourse between this country aad the 
South as well as the North, required that our practical 





policy should be well defined and proclaimed ; snd, in 
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acccrdance with the law and the custom of old nations, 
a policy of neutrality required that such recognition 
should take place. But this expresses no opinion on the 


Cispute or the merits of the contest ; it simply recognizes | 


existing facts—two portions of one nation at war—and 
resolves to allow them to fight it out themselves. Such 
recognition was unavoidable as a guiding principle of 
conduct. We wiil not allow privateers to enter any of 
our harbors, or to take advantage of any means beleng- 
ing to our Government, nor will we allow British sub- 
jects to jointhem. If our Government had not made 
this recognition, they would have been compelled te 
treat the privateers as pirates, and to employ their owa 
forces in putting them down. Also, if they had not done 
so they could not have acknowledged the blockade of 
the Southern ports by the Federal Government, It ig 
evident that the blockade is more than closing oertain 
ports for revenue purposes, as contended even by The 
Independent itself—it is to all intents and purposes 
a regular bleckade in accordance with the laws of 
war. If such were not the case, why should United 
States ships of war seize even on the open sea veasels 
belonging to the South and confiscate the goods of private 
individusis. In fact, in our judgment your Government 
are treating the Southern states as a foreign country at 
war with themselves, and therefore they recoguize the 
same facts and the same laws as are implied in our re- 
cognition of “ belligerent rights.” Do not, therefore, im- 
agine that in opinion or action we are in favor of the 
Scuth. Ifthis recognition had not taken place, we saould 
have been required by the circumstances of the case to 
take sides in the contest ; hence, in denying the propriety 
of our policy, yeu positively wish us to take a part in the 
contest. Our best wishes are with you, the people of the 
Nerth ; but our policy is one of fair and strict neutrality. 

Ihave said that I recide in the center of the cotton-con- 
suming district of England. You seem to imagine that 
the cotton question blinds our eyes to the true nature of 
the contest. I beg to inform you that such is not the 
case. The people of this district are quite calm. If the 
wer and the blockade continue till next winter, the cat- 
ten trade of this district will suffer—but will not be de- 
stroved. We are making immense efforts to promote 
the growth of cotton in India, Africa, the West Indies 
ard scme fifty other places. In India now some four 
million bales of cotton are grown, and nothing but good 
communications to the seaboard are require to secure an 
immense supply, and this is being rapidly secured, [a 
my opinion the ultimate result of the Southern rebellion 
will be the ceath-biow to slavery. Come what will, this 
country will no longer be mainly dependent upon the 
Southern states for the supply of the raw material of cat- 
ten, ard those states will never again be permitted te 
dictate to the Nerth. 


Yo r Well-wisher, J.B 





PEACE IN NEW 


GRANADA. 


Tit last news establishes previous reports of the fnal 
success of Gen. Mosquera. At the beginning of June he 
was at Fiesca, three leagues from Bogota, with his army 
hed been joined by the people and many of the officers at 
the late President, Ospina, and was in unopposed exercise 
of the executive power 

Thus the last etfort of the anti-iibera!l party has beea 
defeated ; and the war, which was commenced two yeara 
ago by Ospina’s unacthorized orders against the 
unarmed liberals of Cavca, has resulted in the overthrow 
of the coniederacy, and the establishment of “ The United 
States of New Granada.” The liberal party, now 
restored to power, are those who hsve labored many 
years in favor of various improvements. They destroyed 
the ancient priviieges and powers of the clergy; maia 
them amenab!e to the civil and criminal laws; abolishes 
slavery, encouraged arts, manufactures, and commerce 
cpposed the Jesuits, ard have been friendly t2 out 
country, as well as ardent admirers of its institutions. 

Gen. Mosquera, as we have a light to foretell, derives 
frcm his previous life, will do his utmost to corciliate aii 
patties in the country, to perpetuate peace ard tranquil- 
lity, to foster industry, to diffuse intelligence and educa 
ticn, and to promote commerce, especially with the 
United States. He has long since formed plans for the 
establishment of North American colonies, in select 
localities, where the slopes of the Andes offer salubrious 
climates, fertile soi!, rich productions, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal, with mill-streams and boundless resourcas 
for commerce, which may be opened by new roads. 

By humanely waiting for the lapse of Ospina’s Pres 
dential term, the shedding of blood in battle was avoided 
as much as possible; and now tke officers and employes 
of the late Administration have been deprived of their 
power and authority by the constitutional limitation ot 
their appcintments. Probably, our Government will era 
long find reason to recognize the new order of things, 
and our new minister to New Granada, Hon. Ailan A 
Burton of Keatucky, will be able to render importaa 
services as our representative near such a government 
as Gen. Mosquera will be likely to appoint. Mr. Burton, 
during a recent brief visit in New York, made very fayor- 
avle Impressions on some of our citizens, who teal 
peculiar interest in seeing the most friendly relations 
established with the sister republic. 

New Granada has long been regarded by some of the 
friends of the Spanish race as the most favorable country 
to take the lead in its enlightenment and pr 
Political agitations, successive wars, and certain othe: 
causes, have occurred hitherto to defeat, impeds, or 
delay the execution of plans formed for her good; bu: 
the new orcer of things presents a more encouraging 
prospect, and it is to be hoped that the favorable oppor 
tunicy will not be lost. The press will now be restored 
to the active state and intluential position which it has 
before cecupied ; and this must be. D 
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THINGS IN HANOVER, . 





Hanover, N. H., July 22, 186 

To rue Enirors or THe INDEPENDENT 

On the 19th inst. Rev. §. P, Leeds was installed over 
the Congregational church at Dartmouth Colleze. Th 
pastor's office has been vaczted for more than two years 
Several clergymen have been successively invited, but 
net being called with entire unauimity on the part of the 
church and society have declined settlement. Providen- 
tially, the present incumbent was employed as a stated 
supply with no intention of a permanent residence i 


Hanover. At the close of six months his labors hed been 
so acceptable to all parties, that the spontsneous, united, 
and reiterated call of young ard old, students and teach- 


ers, members of the church and members of the society, 
prevailed on Mr. Leeds to lay aside his objections toa 
permanent settlement, and to become their pastor. He 
enters on his new relations with the cordial good-will oi 
ail persons interested, without # dissenting veice. M 
Leeds is admirably fitted for his position in temperament, 
manners, educaticn, and experience. We trust that great 
gocd will result to the Coliege and the community fro: 
his labors. There is scarcely a more important post iv 
a clergyman in New England. The Coilege is now ve:; 
prosperous. The crisis has not yet diminished its patron- 
age. Indeed, it seems rather to increase its number 
students. To young men of limited means, the cheap- 
ness of Jiving in this village, and the privilege of teaching 
curing ihe winter months, offer strong inducements tu 
pursue their studies at Dartmouth College. The annua! 
examination has just closed. The report of the commi'- 
tee is highly commendatory of the fidelity of the teaches 
ard success of the students. The Triennial catalogue 
has just appeared, It reports the whole number of gra1- 
uates at 4,778 ; now living 2,867; whole number of cler- 
gymen $08, cf whom 438 survive ; whole number of phy- 
siciars 975, of whom 770 are living. It appears that 
the ~mortality of clergymen has been relative y 
greater than that of physicians. This is partially ex. 
plained by the fact that the medical school did 
not exist till 1798; but the College was spenad 
for students in 1769, ard a larger proportion of the earlier 
than of the recent graduates entered the ministry. Still 
the rreportion of deaths among clergymen is some what 
greater than in the entire body of graduates. During 
the last winter two of the former professors of the Coliege 
died, both ministers, both doctors of divinity, both 
eminent as preachers and teachers: Dr. Shurtleff, at the 
advarced age of 87, and Prof. Haddock, aged 65. Prot. 
8. G. Brown’s eulogy on Prof. Haddock is just published. 
It is a gem of its kird. It is happily conceived and ai- 
mirably expressed, As a finished composition, itis ex- 
ceccingly teautiful and touching; as an estimate of 
character, it is disctiminating and just. The numerous 
fiiencs of the deceased will prize highly this deligh«ful 
tribute to the memory of a wise and good man. 

Yesterday, President Lord delivered his Baccalaureate 
discourse to the graduating class. The composition and 
delivery were marked by all the strength and fire of his 
earlierdays. Age does not seem to abate the earnestness 
of his faith or the fervor of his eloquence. He believes 
in a better age, but not under this dispensation. This 
view modifies his interpretation of prophecy, and his 
estimate of existing institutions. 

The commencement of the College, with its attendant 
exercises, occurs this week. If Mr. Mverett speaks, 
“ may I be there to see,” hear, mark, and {owardly digest, 
and them report. B.D. 8. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT YALE. 


Tue peculiar condition of our country has been indi- 
cated this week not more decidedly and emphatically in 
Wall street or Broadway than at this ancient seat of 
jearning, which has just celebrated its one hundred and 
sixty-first anniversary. The festivity of letters became a 
solemn conclave of liberty. No one who was present 
will ever forget the peculiar tone which pervaded this 
annua! gathering. With the delivery of Prof. Fisher’s 
Baccalaureate discourse, on Sabbath afternoon, from the 
text “Quit yourselves like men—be strong,” it became 
apparent that Yale College—home of the scholar, thought 
to be more conversant with ideas than with men and the 
practical concern of life—was fully mindful of the great 
interests of the present. Prof. F. indicated the slavery 
question and the objects of political society as two sub- 
jects eminently worthy of the attention of the scholars. 

Rev. Dr. Cleaveland; in his missionary discourse on the 
evening of the Sabbath, having for his theme “ The mani- 
festations of Divine Providence in the present state of the 
East,” could not let the occasion pass without fit allusion 
to the condition of things, in their moral aspect, at home. 

The Concio ad Clerum on Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr. 
Smith of Bridgeport, had “The Holy Spiri:” for its previ- 
ously appointed theme. And this discourse, which many 
would regard as the furthest removed from the excite- 
ment of the hour, had its chief point of interest in refer- 
ence to the great contest now shaking the land. After 
eketching with great felicity the history of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit as necessarily the doctrine of a personal 
being, the preacher proceeded to describe the office of the 
Holy Ghost, and brought his discourse to a close in de- 
picting the agency of this divine Being in the history of 
nations : calling upon his hearers to recognize the hand 
of the Holy Spirit of the present upheaval of oar own 
country. 

The Alumni meeting of Wednesday was smaller in 
numbers than for many years. But the spirit of those 
present told what had kept many from the accustomed 
festival. From the spire of the Center church floated the 
country’s ensign. Alumni Hall was gayly decorated with 
flags, and the lofty windows curtained with the tricolor. 
The escutcheons of all the states were ranged round the 
room, ‘not a star erased,” each with its two ensigns 
crossed beneath it, the only distinction among the states 
being that in the case of the seceded ones the flags were 
hunguniondown. The portraits of presidents, professors, 
and benefactors of the College looked down upon the 
assembly from wreaths of evergreens, and past and 
present were crowded close together. 

After a few words in memory of the late Prof. Gibbs, 
Hon. Wm. M. Evarts was called out with distinct refer- 
ence to the present contest of the country. He paid a 
fitting tribute to the scholar and alumnus of Yale who 
recently fell in the forefront of battlk—Winthrop—and 
thus fitly introduced a train of remark on the connection 
ef letters with political affairs and with civil liberty. In 
reference to the defeat at Bull Run, he said that “as 
the repulee of the Redan prepared for the storming of 
the Malakoff, so the repulse of last Sunday would carry 
us through the whole region of Virginia.” Other speeches 
of the occasion partook of the same spirit as that of Mr. 
Evarts. The company adjourned to the North church to 
listen to the Alumni Address by Pres. Sturtevant. This 
was eminently timely and appropriate. With little em- 
bellishment of rhetoric, the orator addressed himself 
with sturdy vigor, as became a man from the heart of 
the great, living, practical West, to the discussion of our 
present national troubles. The tone of his discourse was 
lofty and cheering from the outset. Opening with the 
genera! theme of the benefits which had accrued to na- 
tions from adversity, he proceeded to indicate some of 
the prominent faults of our national character which our 
present troubles are fitted to cure. These faults are: a 
morbid philanthropy, an ostentatious and costly indulg- 
ence, the want of proper reverence for law, and the dis- 
position to make the will of majorities the highest rule 
of actien, without proper regard to the law of right. The 
cration proclaimed truths which it were well if our 
whole people could hear. 

After a recess of two hours, Mr. E. P. Whipple, in a 
very different style, and with “Grit” for his theme 
breathed the same spirit of liberty and patriotism which 
had marked all the previous addresses. He adduced the 
President of our Union as an example of true grit, and 
declared that for one to so much as think that Jeff, Davis 
could succeed in his rebellion, was treason against man 
and sacrilege against God. Never was anything more 
teliing than when he touched a certain class of men, 
saying that they thought the Almighty Father had 
his pet races of children, and disliked his black offspring 
s0 much that he had nicknamed them “ niggers.” 

Commencement day Patriotism and War carried by 
storm. Instead of the elegant disquisitions which so 
often characterize the rostrum on such occasions, we had 
ranging throughout the entire day earnest discussions of 
such themes as “ The Republican Citizen,” “Our Future,” 
“The Revolutionary Character of Ideas,” “John Hamp- 
den,” “The Scholar as Patriot,” “The Founders of the 
Federal Constitution,” “ Italy,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” “ Al- 
legiance,” etc. The President’s adinonition against dem- 
onstrations of applause was quite disregarded. Bouquets 
of flowers and clapping of hands responded to the patri- 
etic sentiments of the speakers, and the day was only 
appropriately finished by one of the graduates advancing 
to take his degree in the epauletted dress of the Fifth 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteers, just starting for the 
seat of war. 

Surely the scholar is not slow to prove himself 
the patriot. Quiet, in ordinary times, as Sumpter was, 
long sleeping on the waves—apart from the noise of traflic 
and of trade, Old Yale, a fortress not less important to 
liberty than that, has a voice when occasion calls for i*, 
and not a voice alone, but hands and hearis ready to do 
and die for their country. 

We have ream only to mention that Mr. Joseph E. 
Sheffield has recently endowed the Department of Science 
and Arts in the College with the princely gift, in buildings 
and money, of $100,000, and that this department is 
henceforth, by vote of the corporation, to bear his name. 

Mr. William Burroughs of Pennsylvania has lately be- 
queathed the sum of $10,000 to the College for the theo- 
logical department, which has just been reorganized by 
the election of Rev. J. M. Hoppin, late pastor at Salem, 
Mass., to the chair formerly occupied by Prof. Goodrich. 
Prof. Fisher, having resigned the Livingston professorship 
of Divinity, has been chosen to the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History, Mr. Timothy Dwight has been elected Professor 
of Biblical Literature, and Prof. Henry Hadley of New 
York has become Professor of Greek and Hebrew. 
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THE FINANCIAL YEAR OF THE 
BOARD. 


Tue time for holding the annual meeting of the Board 
has been changed trom September to October, and the 
Prudential Committee have thought it best also to change 
the time for closing the financial year from July 31st to 
August 31st, The statement to be presented in the next 
report of the Treasurer will therefore cover a period of 
thirteen months, from August 1, 1860, to August 31, 1861. 

Perhaps some, noticing the account of receipts in this 
number of the Journal, (donations and legacies in June 
mee than $25,000; “total from August lst to June 30th, 
>253,968 54,”) may experience a feeling of relief as they 
read this announcement, rejdicing that there is to be one 
month more for effort te prevent the necessity for report- 
ing most serious embarrassment in the condition of the 
treasury. One month more for effort there is, indeed, but 
does this make the prospect of the treasury more encour- 
aging? It is also one month more during which the ex- 
penses of the Board must be geing on, and it is a month 
Curing which, for many years past, the receipts have been 
very small—vatying from about six thousand to about 
twelve thousand dollars! The probability therefore is, 
that this added time will but serve to increase indebted- 
ness, and make the Treasurer’s statement appear less en- 
couraging than it would have been, had the year closed 
with dg as heretofore. 

This fact is mentioned, not to dishearten, but to stim- 
ulate. Certainly the time to cease from or relax in effort 
isnot yet. The financial prospect before the Board and 
its mission is becoming more and more trying. The 
receipts during the months of May ard June were smaller 
than during the same months in any one of the previous 
four years. Up to the present time, (July 17th,) the 
prospect for July is, comparatively, perhaps somewhat 
more encouraging; yet the receipts are not likely to be 
as large as they were for the same month in 1860 er 1859, 
and a larger proportion than usual of what is received is 
likely to be from legacies, leaving an amount of dona- 
tions from the churches not specially cheering. 

Once more the facts are commended to the prayerful 
consideration of all those whose contributions to pro- 
mote the cause of Christ throughout the heathen world 
are expended through this Board. Every effort is being 
made, at the Missionary House and in the missions, to 

€ep down expentes, and it is hoped that the whole 

amount for the thirteen months now contemplated will 
hot exceed the sum which was appropriated for the year 
=, $380,000 ; but even of this amount, there remains 
$126,000 to be received during July and August. The 
act is apparent, that the necessity for entering upon a 
courte of retrenchment, more trying and disastrous than 
= which has yet been done in this direction, seems 
: Cut to be forced upon the Prudential Committee and 
upon the missions. That even now this might be pre- 
on and with very far less of sacrifice on the part of 
bre ators than has been made of late by Christian 
o- ren in some of the mission fields, it is believed no 
_ will doubt. The Nestorians and the Zulus, Chris- 
os - in Ceylon and at the Sandwich Islands, have set us 
they le. But we have a better pattern, even Christ. 

d that his love to man, his leve to us “ while we 





were yet sinners,” his efforts and sacrifices for man’s 
200d, his cross, might be more contemplated. If all will 
ask, “Lord, what wilt ‘hou have me to do?” a brighter 
prospect may—wil/—yet open to the Board b2fore August 
closes, and before appropriations must be made for 1862. 
—Journal of Missions, August, 186}. 





AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
RECEIPTS oven JUNE, 1661. 


From VERMONT: 








Pittsford Cong. church................. eeeneee $13 00 
» faSSACBUSETTS : 
Northboro Cong. church.................. $23 25 
Leominster Cosg church................. 2 00 
New Marlboro Cong. church.............. 5 00 
Boston Mt. Vernon Cong. church ......... 129 15 
Boston Park-street Cong. church....... ... 86 76 
246 16 
» CoNnRECTICUT: 
Warren Cong. church ...............0+05 $19 60 
Bridgeport First Cong. church............ 29 82 8 6 
—— 4 
"PENNSYLVANIA: 
Le Raysville Cong. church..........0....:ssee08 17 52 
" Onto: 
MIS 5 divcecececccadoncenesnnssos 3 00 
“Tinos: 
Chicago New England church...........- $53 01 
Lisbon Cong. church.........-.e+eeeeeeee 
— 57 3i 
" WIsconsiN : 
i Appleton First Cong. church.......-...e+.s00e ae 
OWA: 
Earlville, Rev. H. N. Gates. ........sseceeseseee 5 00 
$398 60 


N, A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
No. 135 Grand street, N. Y. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


General Associations, etc. 
PLACE AND TIME OF THEIR APPROACHING MEETINGS. 
Gereral Assoc. of New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Aug. 
7th 


th. 

General Conference of Mass., Newburyport, Sept. 10th. 
General Assoc. of New York, Binghamton, Sept. 24th. 
Presb. and Cong. Con. of Wis., Milwaukee, Sept. 25th. 
General Conference of Minnesota, Anoka, Oct. 10th. 


MAINE—Bangor Seminary.—At a meeting of the 
Ministerial Association of Penobscot county, July 9, 1861, 
fourteen members of the middle class of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary were licensed to preach for twelve 
months, viz. : 


Edwin H. Alden, J. G. Bailey, George H. Blake, Henry Farrar, 
Benson M. Frink, Dennis C. Frink, Americus Fuller, William 
Leavitt, Thomas A Lewis, John K. Lincoln, George N. Marden, 
Ezra B, Pike, Edward N, Raymond, and George L. Roberts. 


Twelve members of the graduating class were also 
recommended to the churches as candidates for the 
miristry, viz. : 

Ebenezer Bean, Charles F. Boynton, James P. Chamberlain, 
Stacey Fowler, Samuel J. Gardner, Charles L. Nichols, Ben- 
jamin W. Pond, Isaiah P. Smith, Benjamin P. Snow, Samuel J. 
Tenney, Horace Toothaker, and G, C, Wilson. 


NEW YORK—Chenango County Items —Mr. J. B. 
Hopwood was ordained associate pastor with Rev. J. B. 
Hoyt over the Congregational church in Coventry on the 
10th inst., by the Chenango Presbytery. 

Mr. Samuel Scoville has accepted a call from the 
First Congregational church in Norwich, Chenango co. 

The Congregational church in Oxford, Chenango co., 
withdrew from the Chenango Presbytery at its last » a 
ing. ; 


MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor.—The following ministers 
and delegates assembled in council in Ann Arbor, Mich, 
July 17, 1861, at the mutual call of the First Congrega- 
tional church and the pastor: Rev. 8. D. Cochran, Rev. H. 
D. Kitche), D.D., of Detroit; Rev. John Patchin and Dea. 
J.S. Hicks of Lodi; Bro. A. &. Gibson of Jackson; Rev. 
J. F. Taylor and Bro. M. Wines of Chelsea ; and Rev. A. 
Mahan of Adrian. 

Contrary to our earnest desire and hope, we are led, upon care- 
ful examination into the circumstances of the case, to concur in 
the judgment already indicated by the church and pastor, that 
a separation has become necessary. This unwelcome conclusion 
is relieved very far by the fact that their connection is dissolved 
from causes that imply no blame on either party and involve no 
breach of their entire confidence and cordial affection. Tne 
change is forced upon them simply and only by the inability of 
the society to render their pastor an adequate support. 


SCOTLAND.—Few men connected with the body of 
Scottish Congregationalists were so highly esteemed or 
exercised so extensive and so legitimate an influence as 
the late Rev. Henry Wight, who died on the 28th ult., at 
Homberg, in Germany, whither he had gone about a month 
ago, in search of health. Mr. Wight was the son of Col. 
Wight of Largnean, near Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and succeeded to the family estate, which he heid 
till his death. He was octaiaailg bred to the bar, and 
became a member of the Faculty of Advoca'‘es in 1823. 
He was an elder in the College church during the incum- 
bency of Rev. Walter Tait: but some time previous to 
the change in Mr. Tait’s religious views which led to his 
deposition, he had demitted his oflice, in consequence of 
a decision of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, forbidding him 
to expound the doctrines of Scripture to the parishioners 
whom he was in the habit of visiting. Mr. Wight dis- 
charged the du ies of the eldership with siagular zeal, 
and all who knew him can testify how his soul yearned 
for the spiritual weal of his fellow-men. He labored in 
season and out of season amongst the poor of College 
church parish, praying with and adininistering comfort to 
the sick and the dying, earnestly and affectionately ad- 
monishing the godless, and patiently instructing the ig- 
norant. Mr. Wight felt it to be his duty to refuse obedi- 
ence to the injunction of the Presbytery, resigned his 
eldership, and commenced his labors as a preacher of the 
Gospel. Fcra considerable tim? he attached himself to 
no denomination, but by the earnestness of his discourses 
he succeeded in attaching to himself a cons‘derable num- 
ber of adherents. He was generally admitted to be the 
beau ideal of a street preacher, At length Richmond- 
place chapel was erected by his friends, and he then 
joined the Congregational body. In addition to his Gos- 
pel ministrations, he became a zealous advocate of the 
temperance cause, to which he rendered no small service. 
But the intensity of his labors told upon a frame naturally 
of the most robust description, and he was compelled to 
relax in his exertions. In his death, says The Edinburgh 
Witness, his fellow-citizens of all classes and denomina- 
tions will lament the loss of a large-hearted Christian 
philanthropist. 

Mr. Wight has left a widow by a second marriage, the 
daughter of Colonel Robertson, 1nd a son by his first mar- 
riage, who is at present Congregationalist minister of 
Cariisle.—Patriot. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


A French Minister—At a meeting of Winnebago 
(0.-S.) Presbytery, Rev. Henry Morell, a French minis:er, 
was received from the Presbytery of Chicago, and a new 
church which he has recently organized in a settlement 
of Belgians near Green Bay, was taken under care’ Mr. 
Morell’s statements indicate a wide opening for evan- 
gelical labor among these people, of whom there are 
upwards of 12,000 who speak the French language. 


Installation at Hannibal, N. Y.—The Oswego (N.-S.) 
Presbytery held its semi-annual session at Hannibal, June 
26th, when Rev. J. N. Hubbard was installed pastor of 
the Congregational church at Hannibal, which is under 


| the care of this Presbytery, on the “Plan of Union.” 





Sermon by Dr. J. B. Condit of Auburn Seminary. 


Colleegue Ordained.—On Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
Mr. Isaiah B. Hopwood of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, was ordained to the work of the Gospel 
ministry by the Presbytery of Chenango, and installed 
associate pastor of the decond church in Coventry, 
Broome co., N.Y. The senior pastor, Rev. John B. Hoyt, 
has had charge of the church for more than thirty years, 
but through age and infirmity is unable to perform all the 
labor necessary for the welfare of the church. The 
junior pastor enters upon a promising field of usefulness. 
The Ordeining Prayer was offered by Rev. J. D. Cornwell, 
and the Sermon was preached by Rev. W. M. Hoyt; the 
Charge to the Pastor by Rev. J. B. Hoyt, and the Charge 
to the People by Rev. E. Curtis.—Evangelist. 


Ordination.— Mr. James A. Little was ordained to the 
work of the Gospel ministry by the Third Presbytery of 
New York, Sabbath evening, July 21st, in the Thirteenth- 
street Presbyterian church of this city. 

Intrcductory prayer by the Rev. Dr. Davidson ; Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Burchard ; Constitutional questions by the Modera- 
tor, Rev. Dr, Newell; Ordaining prayer by the Rev. Dr. Asa D, 
Smith ; Charge to the candidate by the Rey. Dr. Campbell; 
Benediction by the newly ordained minister. 

Mr. Little has accepted a six months’ stated supplyship 
from the Reformed Dutch church of Canastota, recently 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. John Garretson, D D. 





EPISCOPAL. 


Erglish Items.—The Sub Dean of Chichester, Rev. Mr. 
Braithwaite, has instituted proceedings against his Dean 
(Dr. Hook) for having * intruded” himself into his parish ; 
the said intrusion having consisted in his performing (we 
suppose without Mr. Braithwaite’s permission) the funeral 
service of the late Duke of Richmond. The question is 
now before the Court of Arches.— Leeds ae. 

Rev. Frederick Gell, D D., was consecrated Bishop of 
Madras on St. Peter’s day in the chapel of Lambeth Pal- 
ace, The Archbishop of Canterbury consecrated, assisted 
by the Bishops of London, Durham, Chester, Carlisle, and 
Labuan. The Diocese of Madras extends over 142,000 
square miles and 40,000,000 of people. 

The Archdeaconry of the Bahamas is to be erected into 
a new See; and the present Archdeacon, Caulfield, who 
has filled that office since 1857, is to be the first Bishop. 

The Bishop of London, in presenting some church-rates 
Fetitions, expressed himself strongly as in favor of some 
compromise to settle the vexed question ; and he declared 
this to be the general opinion and desire of the Bishops. 
Mr. Croas has introduced such a measure into the House 
of Commons ; but fer lack of Government aid, the second 
reading of it is pustponed to the 24th of July. It will 
hardly pass this year.— Church Journal. 








BAPTIST. 


_ Mr. Spurgeon.—Mr. Spurgeon, who some time since 
informed the public that he was “ knocked up with hard 
work,” ard who has been seeking health among the 
Jakes and mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
is so far restored as to have been able to resume his pub- 
lic duties, I trust that his life may be spared for many 
years to come; but it will be necessary for him to be 
more economical of strength and health, and for that 
purpose to exercise greater self-control.— Correspondent 
of The Methodist. 





THE INDEPENDENT. ~° 





——___ 





Douglas University.—The Trustees of the University 
of Chicago have decided to erect, as soon as the neces- 
sary means can be obtained, the center building of the 
University, including the tower, and to give to it the 
name of “Douglas Hall.” The name will be inscribed 
upon a tablet to be embcdied in the tower. This insti- 
tution is now in a prosperous condition. There are nine 
professors, including the President, and 230 students. 


_The Revision Scheme.— Zhe Western Recorder of this 
city says: “The Revision Association is prostrate, and 
we presume the whole work of revision is indefinitely 
postponed.” If no greater calamity had fallen upon the 
country thar this, as the effect of the war, it would not 
be deemed a great evil.— Presbyterian Herald. 


A Rescued Slave —Rev. Anthony Burns has just set- 
tled as pastor of the colored Baptist church in St. Cath- 
aline’s, Canada West. Since his redemption from slavery, 
he has been preparing for the present du:ies at Oberlin 
ard Fairmount Institutions. 





MISCELLANEOUE. 


Progress in Eastern Turkey.—Rev. C. H. Wheeler, 
missionary, writes to The Maine Evangelist from Khar- 
poot, May 8, 1561: 

“ We in Kharpoot are very much encouraged in our work, and 
had I time I would like to tell you why. During the whole or a 
part of the year past, we have had helpers and schools in 15 
villages and cities, besides Kharpoot, and in these schools 457 
pupils, 40 of them girls in a school in the city. The ‘little 
teachers’ here, going from house to house, have also given 6,500 
lessons to older persons, and there are now here not less than 100 
female readers where five years ago there was not one. A large 
number of persons in the villages have also learned to read. I 
told you that in 1858 we sold 772 volumes of the Bible and other 
books. In 1859 the number was 1,710, and in 1860, 2.082. Most 
of those who buy these books have learned to read within the 
last five years Many learn to read and purchase the Bibles 
who do not come to our chapel. 

‘*One poor woman in Hulakegh, the village about which Mrs. 
Allen wrote you, a few weeks since, having one primer taken 
from her, bought another, and tore off the covers that it might 
not be known to be one of our books ; but, poor woman! that too 
was taken from her, and she now asks, ‘What shall I do’’ As- 
other having had several primers taken from her, has by perse- 
verance wearied out her persecutors, and they now let her read 
in peace, but do not suffer her tocome tothechapel. <A few days 
since she persuaded another woman to leard to read secretly, 
and the woman cut off three silver ornaments from her head, and 
so’d them to me to buy a book. These I shall send to some of 
you as ‘certificates of stock’ inourchapel. If discovered, the 
book will be violently taken from her.” 


Departure of Missionaries —We learn that Rev. W. 
F. Williams, who has been connected some years with 
the Assyrian Mission, and Miss Hellen Richards, daugh- 
ter of the Principal of Kimball Union Academy at Meri- 
den, sailed from Boston week before last, as missionaries 
of the American Board to Turkey. 


Revival on the Great Eastern —A passenger from 
the Great Eastern, lately making her voyage from Eag- 
land to Canada, addressed the Fulton-street meeting. 
He said he had heard that allusions had been made to 
the fact that, during the late voyage of the great ship, a 
revival was enjoyed on board. This wastrue. The ship 
was filled with soldiers. The troops were the ciass which 
had been specially blessed with revival influences. He had 
no doubt that hundreds would rejoice through eternity 
that they ever embarked on this voyage of the Great 
Eastern. The prayer-meetings held on board every day 
were anuntnge solemn and affecting. They were like 
the Fulton-street prayer-meeting. 


Siam.—The Baptist Mission reports as follows : 

“THE FIELD OPEN.—In reviewing the labors and results of the 
past year, I have only to add that a maltitude of missionaries, 
with the command of the language which they are to uss, woula 
have no room for apprehensions that they would not find more 
labor than they could possibly perform, The fie!d is one of 
much promise. God has shown vs what he can do for his people. 

“*Siam is net what it was. It is no longer a stereotyped 
nation. Changes for the better are taking p'ace. We thank 
God for the temporal improvements, and we thank him stil 
more for the spiritual imy rovements.” 


Turkish Mission.—Our annual meeting is in session 
at Constantinople. We are hoping for good news from 
the meeting. It is with some anxiety that we look for 
the return of brothers Byington and Clark with their 
families. Every avenue of approach to our city is in the 
hands of robbers. They are desperate because their 
ringleader has been taken. A few days ago they seized 
two boys who went into the fields to collect mulberry 
leaves, and took them away to the mountains. Now 
they have sent one of them back to say to the parents of 
the other boy that unless $250 are sent them by such a 
day they will kill the boy. The people are poor, and are 
obliged now to sell everything to redeem their boy. The 
rcbbers purchase immunity from the Government for a 
few dollars. We are praying that our brethren may be 
safely delivered from these wild men. We lie down at 
night not knowing what may happen before the morning. 
The Lord is our shepherd, and we fear not the bands of 
wicked men. Pray for us that our work may go forward. 
May the Lord revive and sanctify the hearts of American 
Christians. 

Eski Zagra, Bulgaria, June 19, 1861. 


Churches in the Sandwich Islands —There are twenty- 
three churches in the Sandwich Islands, embracing 14 413 
members. During the last year the number added to them 
wes 573. The native Christians contributed for various 
benevolent objects nearly $20,000. The receipts of the 
Hawaiian Missionary Society were $3,300, of which $2,981 
were expended for the Marquesas mission. 


A Christian Captain — Zhe Nashville Christian Advo- 
cale says: 

“Captain Kilpatrick, of the Tishomingo Rifiemen, now en- 
camped at Pensacola, preserves his Christian character amid th: 
stirring scenes of the camp. Every night he assembles his men 





at his tent, and, with Bib'e and hyn: book, devouJy leads them | 


in fa-nely devotion.” 


From the Camps.—Itev. T. N. Haskell, author of the 


abiidged memoirs of Gen. Havelock and Capt. Vicars, | 


‘FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


published by the Tract Society, which have proved so ac- 
ceptable to the soldiers in camp, has lately visited seve- 
ral of the encampments near Washington, and having 


picked up important facts relative to their spiritual wants | 


and the means of supplying thein, he now asks an oppor- 
tunity, in the different cities, of stating what he has seen 
and learned to the ehurches. He wilil invite their aid in 
behalf of the work already cominenced by the American 
Tract Society at Bosten, and will report their success. 


Chaplains —The chaplains of the various regiments in 
and around Washington have sent a remonstrance to Con- 
gress against the proposed reduction of the pay of chap- 
lains to $60 per month and rations, They have accepted 
their appointments under the call of the President, May 
4th, which expressly states that the pay of chaplains is 
to be equal to that of a captain of cavalry, $145 per month. 
Many of them have left important positions and lucrative 
salaries—one having resigned an income of $5,000. As 
they represent the matter, the proposed reduc ion would 
certainly be a great piece of injustice. 





MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Aller—Rev. T. Allen, returned missionary, has accept- 
ed a cal} from the Baptist church in Groton, Tompkins 
co., N.Y. 

Barker—Rev. Stephen Barker of Andover has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Fourteenth Massachusetts resi- 
ment. 

Barton—Rev. F. A. Barton of Springfield, chaplain of 
the Tenth regiment, now in camp at Medford, about 
leaving for the war, was one of the first and most active 
movers in the organization of the regiment, and was a 
prominent candidate for Colonel of the same. 

Bates—Rev. J, ©. Bates has accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the Second Baptist church in Walworth, N. 
Y 


Bergster—Mr. J. K. Bergster of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, was licensed by the Presbytery of Mil- 
waukee at its late meeting. 

Bingham—Rev. Joel F. Bingham has declined the ap- 


with the temperance cause and other benevolen: exter- 
rises, 

Green—We announced the severe illness of Rev. Henry 

K. Green some weeks since, but are now happy to report 

him convalescent. 

Gregory—Rev. E. E. Gregory of Washtenaw Pres»y- 
tery, tormerly of Howell, is now laboring with the P-es- 
byterian church of Corunna, Michigan. 

Hammond—Rev. Edward Payson Hammond has re- 
turred in the Great Eastern from his evangelistic tour in 
Britain. His address is Vernon, Ci. 

Heckman—Rev. George C. Heckman of Janesville, 
Wis, has received a unanimous call to the Third Pres- 
byterian church of I-dianapolis. 

Hendrick—Rev. Calvin 8. Hendrick of Paducah, Kv., 
son of Rev. Dr John T. Hendrick, has received a unani- 
hg call to become pastor of the church in Baton Rouge, 

a. 
Heppin—Rev. James M. Hoppin has been appointed 
Professor of the Pastoral Charge in Yale Theological 
Seminary. 

Jerome—Rev. Mr. Jerome preached his farewell ser- 
aay to the Bapiist church at Northampton on Sunday 
ast. 

Jocelyzx—Rev. G. B. Jocelyn, A.M., of the Iowa Con- 
ference, has been elected President of the lowa Wesleyan 
University, Mt. Pleasant, in place of Dr. Elliott, resigned. 

Keep—Rev. John Keep of Dana is to be dismissed on 
or of ill health in his family, and is to settle at the 

est. 

Lancey—Rev. Herbert Lancey, chaplain, recently of 
this city, was severely weunded in the engagement at 
Bull Run. 

Lemon—Rev. Alexander Lemon, on account of pro- 
tracted and sore affliction, has resigned his charge of the 
First Presbyterian church of Marengo, Ia. 

Leonard—Rev. H. C. Leonard of Waterville, editor of 
The Gospe! Banner, has been elected chaplain of the 
Maine Third regiment of volunteers, now in Virginia. 

Lincoln— Rev. T. O. Lincoln, D.D., late of Utica, has 
accepted a call to the Baptist church in Elmira, N. Y. 

Martir.—Rev. J. Sella Martin, colored, of the Joy-street 
church, Boston, is about to visit Europe. 

McC:ean—Rev. O. O. McClean’s post-office address for 
the present is Frankfort Springs, Beaver co, Pa. 

Morse—Rev. B. 8. Morse, Thompson, Ct., has resigned 
the pastorate of the Baptist church in that place. 

Nast—W illiam F. Nast, the oldest son of Rev. Dr. Nast 
of this city, the editor of The Christian Apologist, has 
been appointed Consul at Stuttgart, the native city of his 
father, and capital of the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. 

Newman—Elder W. P. Newman, late missionary in 
Hayti, arrived on Tuesday last from Jamaica, where he 
has left his family. 

Nicholson—Bro. C. F. Nicholson, late of Madison Uni- 
versity, was ordained at Conway, Mass., June 18:h. 

Nourse—Rev. James E. Nourse, late of Annapolis, Md., 
has removed to Newport, Rhode Island. 

Perry— Rev. James H. Perry, D.D., pastor of a Metho- 
dist church in Brooklyn, is raising a regiment for the 
service of the Government, of which he will be Colonel. 
Dr. Perry was an officer in the Mexican war; subse- 
quently, for a time, agent of the American Bible Society ; 
and is now, it seems, te be a missionary of the church 
militant to the rebellious. Heis a brave, good min. 

Picket—Mr. Joseph W. Picket of the senior class has 
been engaged to supply the Congregational pulpit at 
Wentworth, N. H , for nine months. 

Pitman—Rev. J. B. Pitman, recently of Hornellsville, 
poe goomgees a call from the Baptist church of Warsaw, 


P.umb—Rev. A. H. Plumb of Chelsea is entirely laid 
aside from his pastoral duties by ill health. 

Potter—Rev. Astron Potter has accepted the pastoral 
charge of the Baptist church in Lamartine, Wis. 

Ranney—Bro. Thomas S. Ranney, for many years an 
esteemed missionary in Burmah, purposes to leave Ran- 
goon, on his return to this country, in October next. 

Reacd—Rev. H. W. Read, tate of Fall’s Church, Va, is 
now located in Washington City, D. C. 

Richmond—Rev. J. C. Richmond of Milwaukee is ap- 
pointed chaplain of the Second regiment from the state. 
In a difficulty with his people some time since, he exer- 
cised his belligerent powers by smashing open the door 
of the church with a stout plank, claiming that it had 
been unjustly closed against him. Heisan Episcopalian. 

Root—Rev. L J. Root of Iona, Mich., has received a 
call to the Presbyterian church in Medina. 

Scott—Rev. Wm. A. Scott, D D., pastor of the Calvary 
church, San Fratcisco, has sent in his resignation. A 
differer.ce between Dr. Scott and his congregation on the 
war question causes his resignation. The Doctor is a 
Scutherner, and strongly Southern in his feelings. 

Seeley—lev. John T. Seeley, Syracuse, has accepted 
the unanimous call of the Baptist church in Lima, Liv- 
ingston co , N. Y. 

Spsrks—Rev. Samuel Sparks’s post-office address is 
Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

Siaples—Rev. N. A. Staples, pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Milwaukee, formerly of Lexington, Mass., has 
become chaplain of the Sixth Wiscongin regiment. 

Starbuck—Rev. C. C. Starbuck of the Jamaica mission 
arrived in New York on the steam-ship Cleator, Tuesday, 
July 16th. 

Sy monds—Rev. W. L. Symonds of Boston has accepted 
a call from the Unitarian society of Chicopee, Mass. 

Tower—The Pearl-street church at Nashua, N. H, has 
invited Mr. James E. Tower of the senior class to become 
its pastor. 

Webber—Rev. Mr. Webber of Hartford, formerly of 
Worcester, and more lately the successor of Dr. Bushnell, 
has been appointed chaplain in the Connecticut army. 

Williams—Rev. N. W. Williams, (Baptist,) late of Som- 
erville, is to become pastor of the church in Ellsworth, 


Me. 

Wishard—Rev. S. E. Wishard has removed from Rush- 
ville, Ill, to Tecumseh, Mich., and taken charge of the 
church in the latter place, 1ecently ministered to by Rev, 
H. G. Blim. 

Wocds— Rev. James Woods has been installed pastor 


| of the church of Healdsburg, by the Presbytery of Benicia, 
Cal. 





PREPARED EXPRES8LY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


FRANCE. - 


The Eeligious Sccieties of Protestant France—Their 
Success—The Bible in France—Increase of Prot- 
estent Literature—Extension of the Foreign Mise 
sionary Field. 


The French anniversaries, though they cannot herald 
te the world as great results as the English and American 
meetings, derive a peculiar charm from the fact that they 
incicate the progress and actual condition of Protestant- 
ism in the most important Roman Catholic country of the 
wold, Their proceedings this year were on the whole 


, highly gratifying ; nearly all the societies appear to make 


encouraging progress ; the number of conversions is still 
increasing; their field of labor is exending in every part 
of France ; their agencies are multiplying, and from year 
to year they are gaining to a higher degree the attention 
and admiration of the French people. The details of the 
proceedings being nearly the same every year, and there- 
fore of comparatively little interest for readers of foreign 
countiies, we contine ourselves to a brief selection of 
such items as illustrate the growing strength of French 
Protestantism. 

The Bible cause is hopefully advancing. More than 
15,000 Bibles aud about 91,000 copies of the New Testa- 


| ment have, during the past year, been circulated by the 


two French societies (she “French and Foreign B.S.” 
ard the “Protestant B.S.") Altogether, within eighteen 
years, three millions of copies of the Scriptures have been 
disseminated in France, and no one will deny that the 
seed has bcrne abundant fruit. The proof is not only 


' found in the numerical increase of Protestant congrega- 


cintment of Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Lind Theo- | 


ogical Seminary, rear Chicago. 

Brigham—Rev. E. P. Brigham, Manlius, is supplying 
the Baptist church in Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Brown—Rev. F. G. Brown, formerly of West Townsend, 
Mass., has become pastor of Park-street Baptist church, 
Hamilton, Canada West. 

Burghardt-—ltev. P. H. Burghardt, Reformed Datch, 
Glenville, has been appointed chaplain of the First Regi- 
ment of U.S. Chasseurs, Col. John Cochrane. 

Burns—lRev. Anthony Burns has just settled as pas- 
tor of the colored Baptist church in St. Catharine’s, 
Canada West. Since his redemption from slavery he has 
been preparing for his present duties at “berlin and 
Fairmount. 

Chandler—lev. John E Chandler, Madura, India, mis- 
sionary of the A B.C.F.M., has returned with his wife and 
seven children for a visit to his native land. 


' ticns, churches, and schools, but still more in the great 


change of the sentiments of the higher and educated 
classes of the French people. The school of Voltaire, 
with its notorious motto: Ecrase= l’infame, is fast dy- 
ing out, and a work like the French Cyclopedia would 
meet at present with little, ifany success. Hundreds 
of the greatest French writers have borne witness to the 
divine origin of the Bible, and foundin the pure Bible reli- 
gion of Protestant countries the chief cause oftheir great- 
er advance in civilization. Eminent Roman Catholic 
wri'ers, as Sylvester de Sacy, a member of the French 
Academy, and fcr a long time editor-in-chief of the Jowr- 
nal des Debats, have recommended to their co-religion- 
ists the daily reading of the Scriptures; and even men 
like Rexan, the chief French advocate of the Pantheisti- 
cal schoc!, ard Jules Simon, the most talented Deistiza! 
writer of the present time, have in eloquent terms ac- 
knowledged the sublimity of the doctrines of the Bible. 


| Facts like these amply illustrate how the larger circula- 


tion ef the Bivle has already changed public opinion in 
France, and what a blessed agency the Bible societies 


| have already become. 


Clatk—Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, D.D., has been selected 
by the Alumni of Amherst College to prepare a history of | 


that institution—a work begun by the late Dr. Humphrey. 
Clark~—Rev. Edward L. Clark of Andover, Mass., has 
been appointed chaplain of Col. Webster’s regiment. He 


is a graduate of Brown ———- a young gentleman of | 


fine talents, and is peculiarly well-fitted for the place. 
Conant—The Unitarian society in Rockford, Ill , have 


accepted the resignation of their pastor, Rev. A. H. Co- ; 


nant. 


unanimous call from Woodhull. 

Daverport—Mr. Wm. W. Davenport of Roxbury has re- 
ceived and accepted a callto the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church and society in Danielsonville, Ct. 

Day—Rev. S. M. Day has resigned the pastoral charge 
of the Presbyterian church of Havana, N. Y. 


Doolittle—Rev. Wm. A. Doolittle, pastor-elect of the | 


Independent Congregational society of New Orleans, La, 
on account of the present disturbed condition of the 
country, in May last resigned his charge, and is now in 
New York. il 


Side by side with the larger circulation of the Biole 
goes the astonishing increase of Protestant literature. 
The Religious Tract Society pursues its useful mission with 
ardcr. 1,105,000 copies of its little works have been 
issued from the depots of the committee, 200,000 copies 
of its religious almanacs have been sold, its monthly mag- 
azite, l’'Ami de la Jeunesse, published by the committee, 
has nearly 10,000 subscribers. The biographical works 
ey eo by the Society are particularly oe The 
ast issued volumes are the lives of Luther and of Coligny, 


; ' and prizes for a Life of Calvin have been offered. These 
Crocker—Rev. G. Crocker, Towlesville, has accepted a ! 


statements, taken together with the rapid multiplication 
of Sunday-schools and the great success of the colpor- 
ters of the two societies for evangelization, (the “ Evan- 
gelical Society of France” and the “Central Protestant 
Societies for Evangelization,”) explain the alarm felt by 
the Ultramontane party, who lament that Protestant 
trac's can be found in almost every village, and who, after 
endeavoring in vain to have the sale of Protestant tracts 
prohibited by the Government, have been compelled to 
try to counteract their influence by means of a Roman 


| Catholic Tract Society. 


C.C. 
Duffield—Rev. George Duflield, Jr., of Philadelphia has | 


resigned his charge and accepted a call from the Presby- 
terian church in Adrian, Mich. 


Findley —Rev. Samuel Findley, late of Pittsburg, has 


The Foreign Miesionary Society, which reported this 
year an_ income of 166,608f., has this year considerably 
extended the field of itsoperations. Hitherto the Society 


_ has sustained only one foreign mission, among the Bas- 


become asscciated with Rev. H. Webber in the North 


Sewickley Academy. 

Fianders—Rev. G. T. Flanders, pastor of the First 
Universalist church, Cincinnati, preached his farewell 
sermon last Sabbath. He ~ to New York city, having 
received and accepted a call to take charge of the Orchard- 
street Universalist church of that city, known heretofore 
as Dr. Sawyer’s church. 

Gallaher—Rev. F. R. Gallaher’s post-office address is 
Hillsdale, Mich. He wiil supply the pulpit of the Pres- 
byterian church there for the summer. 

Gardner—Rev. G. W. Gardner, Principal of the New 
London Literary and Scientific Institution, has accepted 
the call of the First Baptist church in Charlestown, Mass. 

Garretson—Rev. John Garretson, D.D., has received 


soutos, in Southern Africa, which is ina flourishing condi 

tion and many of whoee sta‘ions have experienced a revival 
during the past year. During the past year two mission- 
aries have left for China, where they wili act as chaplains 


| to the Protestant soldiers of France, and, at the same 
. lime, ce-operate with the English and American mission- 


aries in the evangelization of the native population. Two 
other young ministers were about to go to the island of 


' Hayti, where they have better facilities for reaching the 


hearis of the native population than the missionaries of 


‘any other country, as they alone can address them in 


their native tongue. Hereafter the island of Tahiti will 
also claim the serious attention of the society, for the 
legislatu:e of the island, over which France exercises a 


| protectorate, has passed a resolution that “Frenchmen 


and accepted a call from the Reformed Dutch chuich of | 


Owasco Outlet, Cayuga co, N. Y. 

Glover—Bro. FE, V. Glover was ordained at Stockton, 
N. J., July 3d. 

Goble—Elder Jacob Goble has removed from Villa- 
nova to Townsend Center, Norfolk, C. W. 

Grant—Dea. M. Grant died in Boston on Monday, aged 
74. He has been an eminently useful man in his y and 


generation. For many years he has identified himself 


and natives of the states of the protectorate are alone 
allowed to exercise the functions of ministers of the 
National Protestant Church,” and has addressed a petition 
to the Emperor to appoint two French Protestant minis- 
ters to take the charge of the various schools, and to 
direct the labors of the native pastors in Tahiti and 
neighboring islands. Hitherto the ecclesiastical irs 
of the National Church of Tahiti have been unger the 
direction of Rev. Mr. Simpson, a missionary of the/Tondon 
Missionary Society, but the protectorate of 
















make it sooner or later necessary that evangelical minis- 
ters be sent out from France 


A Remarkable fpeech of Mr. Guizot—He Advocates 
the Temporal Power of the Pope—Universal Remon- 
strance of the French Protestants. 


An incident which has produced great discontent among 
the French Protestants, occurred at the anniversary of 
the Protestant Society for Elementary Instruction. Mr. 
Guizot, to whom his illustrious name and his long serv- 
ices have secured for several years an invitation to pre- 
side over one of the anniversary meetings, acted as Pres- 
ident, and in his speech, to the utter astonishment of his 
audience, expressed warm sympathies with the temporal 
power of the Papacy. He said: 


“A lamentable disturbance assails and afflicts a considerable 
portion of the great and general Christian church. Whatever 
may be the difference or even the separations am ngst us, we ail 
are Christians and bretbren of a‘l Christians. The security, the 
dignity, the liberty of al! the Christian churches are important to 
Christianity as a whole. Be assured, ger tlemen, that Christian- 
ity in its entirety will suffer, whea great Christian churches suf- 
fer ; it is the entire Christian edifice which in oar days is assailed 
by the blows that attack one or another of the great construc- 
tions which compere it. Under such experiences we owe to the 
whole great Christian church our sympathy.” 


That Mr. Guizot, in common with the aristocracy and 
High-Churchmen of England and Germany, held these 
views, was known before, for he had confessed them with 
equal explicitness at the reception of Father Lacordaive 
into the French Academy. But those who had isvited 
him to preside at the anniversary of a Protestant society, 
had certainly a right to expect that he would not choose 
this opportunity to repeat them, and still more that he 
would not repeat them without finding also some words 
of warm sympathies with the congregations of Protestant 
converts, to whose formation the intolerance of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood had been the only obstacle. 

The sentiments of Mr. Guizot met with no response in 
France. Every Protestant paper of every shade protested. 
The clergy supported this protest with perfect unanimity. 
The vice-president of the Society, Mr. Coulmann, ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of Mr. Guizot’s course, through 
the daily political papers, in very strong terms. At the 
meeting of the General Conference of Protestant minis- 
ters, which takes place annually in connection with the 
anniversaries, all the speakers severely ce:sured the 
views of Mr. Guizot, and an address to the Waldensian 
churches, assuring them of the warmest sympathy of the 
French churches with their improved prospects and the 
success of their missions, was unanimously accepted. 


Emancipation of the Church from the State—Petition 
for a Restoration of the General Synod—Opposition 
of the Rationalists to Ecclesiastical Self-Govern- 
ment—Decline of the Rationalistic Party. 


The entire modern history of the European state 
churches it a proof how difficult it is for these churches 
to obtain from their princes a recognition of the principle 
of self-government. Nevertheless there is progress in 
this direction all over Europe, and every year witnesses 
amore complete triumph of the American view of the 
relation between church and state. The movement in 
the French churches is gradually becoming so strong as 
to leave no doubt that the Government will be induced 
to abandon at least a part of the powers waich it has 
usurped. The General Conference of ministers of the 
two state churches pronounced itself with all votes 
against one for a return to the ancient synodical consti- 
tution of the church. The Conference at the same time 
protested energetically against any constitutional project 
which would substitute for a General Synod ei'her the 
present Consei Central or a modified Supreme E:clesias- 
tical Council. In a firm but respectful letter, the nearly 
unanimous wish of the Conference was communicated 
to the Minister of Public Worship. 

The only dissenting vote on the church constitution 
question was cast by the editor of a Rationalistic paper. 
The progress of the Evangelical school, especially among 
the clergy, has been of late so great that the restoration 
of a National Synod would undoubtedly soon lead to an 
enforcement of the old Confession of Faith, and thus to 
an expulsion of the Rationalistic party from the church. 
It is therefore natural that the latter b2gin to dread the 
application of the principle of ecclesiastical self-govera- 
ment, of which, in other European countries, they are 
warm advocates, to the churches of France. Tae most 
celebrated among the clergymen of this school, Mr. Co- 
querel of Paris, has published a draft of a new church 
constitution, (Projet de Discipline pour lcs Eglises Re- 
Sormées de France, presenté a la commission du Conseil 
Central,) in which he proposes, in place of a National 
Synod, a Central Council, cunsisting of 31 members, all 
of whom the Government shall have the right to appoint. 
The debate on this question in the Pastoral Conference, 
of which we spoke above, shows that Mr. Coquerel’s work 
will have no influence on the church ; but his high social 
position and his great literary reputation may farnish to 
the Government (which intends to confer on Mr. Coquerel 
the dignity of a Senator of the empire) a welcome pre- 
text to delay still longer a concession which the majority 
of the church so urgently demands. ; 

In order to stay the deciine of their party, a number of 
leading Rationalistic laymen have organized a new so- 
ciety called the “ Liberal Protestant Union,” whose main 
object is announced to be “to facilitate the progressive 
development of Christian truth, and to secure within the 
National Church the free manifestation of faith.’ The 
prospectus states ard laments the generally admitted 
fact that “for several years the pulpi's, the consistories, 
the religious societies, have been coming mo:e and more 
under the sole control of the Orthodox party.” It rightly 
argues that greater efforts are needed to prevent the ulti- 
Mate exclusion of the psrty from the church. The So- 
ciety has of course the approval of all the Rationalistic 
church papers, but it is not likely to accomplish any- 
thing. 
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Hiterary Aecord. 








The Princeton Review.—As usual, the special interest 
of the July number is found in its summary and review 
of the doings of the last O.-S. General Assembly, the 
most momentous occurrence being the debate and reso- 
lutions on “ The State of the Country.” Weare told that 
“the Assembly has had severe conflicts in her [sic] past 
history, but none analogous to th's.” The Review occu- 
pies 26 pages in a very flimsy and sophistical endeavor to 
gloss over the overwhelming defeat endured by its editor, 
Dr. Hodge, in the Assembly, by the adoption of Dr. 
Spring’s resolutions affirming the duty of loyalty to the 
Government of the country. The Review now aflirms 
that those who acted with him were equally good citizens 
with the majority. He says: 

“Those who resisted the action of the Assembly were them. 
selves filled with the spirit which animated the public mind 
They too were loyal to the Constitution and the Federal Govern- 
ment. They regarded the war which had been dectared against 
the Knion as one of the most unjustifiable and wicked upon 
record. They looked with exulting admiration on the rising of 
a whole people in defense not so much of their secular interests, 
as of an idea and of a sacred right. They felt the giow of patri- 
otic ardor which impelled the nation to risk everything in the 
protection of its national life. Whey approved of the sentiments 
and the object of the very paper against which they felt constrained 
to vote. ('!) ‘hey had to do violence to their feelings in obeying 
their conscience. They had elsewhere, by speech and pen, ad- 
vocated those sentiments, and that, in some instances at least, at 
great personal sacrifice. Whey, then, did they refuse to avow 
them in and through the General Assembly? For the same 
reason that they would refuse, at the command of an excited 
multitude, to sing the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ at the Lord's 
table. They refused because in their judgment it was wrong 
and out of place.” 

The argument resolves itself substantially into the 
assumption that treason, and rebellion, and war against 
the life of the nation, are not sins which “the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States” can censure, and 
that the attempt to divide the Union ought not to be re- 
sisted at the risk of driving the traitors and rebels to 
divide the Old-School Church. We are thankful to ac- 
knowledge that such nonsense obtains no sanction of a 
single presbytery in the loyal states, and is not counte- 
nanced, so far as we know, anywhere by anybody out- 
side of Princeton. 

It is curious to observe, in passing, how readily our 
Old-School champions ignore or forget, in an emergency, 
the pretensions they were lately so fond of putting forth, 
of having peculiar claims to the character of a “national 
church,” because their territory was co-extensive with 
the United States. Their brethren of “the concision,” 
alias the rebellion, stick to the idea of nationality, and 
therefore, having renounced allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the nation, they naturally enough disown the 
ebligation to obey the “twin” authority, as they deem 
it, of the General Assembly. 








General Belus. 


DOMESTIC. 


Confiscation —The confiscating act passed by the 
Senate and now before the other House, is entitled “ An 
act to confiscate property used for insurrectionary pur- 
poses.” It consists of four clauses only. The first for- 
feits all property purchased or acquired, sold or given, 
with iutent to be used in any manner in aiding or abetting 
the ineurrection. It is made the duty of the President to 
cause the same to be seized, con‘iseated, and condemned. 
The second and third sections provide for the mode of 
procedure. In case the Attoriey-General or any district 
attoraey of the United States institutes the proceedings, 
the property forfeited shall inure wholly to the United 
States ; but where any other person files an information, 
he shall be entitled to an equal moiety with the United 
States. By the last section it is provided that * whenever 
any person claiming to be entitled to the service or labor 
of any other person, under the laws of any state, shall 
employ such person in aiding or promoting any insurrec- 
tion, or in resisting the laws of the United States, or shall 
permit him to be so employed, he shall forfeit all right to 
such service or labor, aw person whose labor or 
service is thus claimed shail be thenceforward discharged 
therefrom, any law io the contrary notwithstandiag.” 

This bill strikes the chains from the limbs of all slaves 
now or hereafter employed in aiding or abetting the in- 
surrection. -With the passage of this law they cease to 
be legally slaves, the moment they are put to any rebel- 
lious use.” Since the Declaration of Iadependence, a 
measure/fregnent with more important consequences has 

never come before Congress; and it may be re- 

arded as an evidence that the day has gone by when the 

ear of efrnding the slave-power was the rule of legisla- 

tion. Good faith is nevertheless kept with all those who 

keep good faith with the Federal Government, the Union, 
er.d the Constitution.— Commercial, 
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The French ‘‘ Apprentice System” Abolished —The 
declaration or decree of the French Emperor, im 
received, abolishing what is known as the apprentice 
system—in reality only a somewhat modified form of the 
African slave-trade—is opportune in more respects than 
one. The Paris Sizcle intimates pretty distinctly that it 
has been aimed ag a sort of side blow at the “Confeder- 
ates” of this country, as if to show them that their pro- 
slavery doctrines evoke no sympathy from the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. 


Backed Out.—The Cincianati Gazette learns from a 
private letter that Capt. Gay of New Orleans, whose 
se of $10,000 to the Confederate loan was 80 
loudly heralded by the Southern press, backed out, and 
really only paid $100, the cause for his doing so being a 
change of feeling produced by a visit to Louisville, where 
he had the scales taken from his eyes. 


Right.—The first order issued by Speaker Grow, upon 
a possession of the splendid room assigned to him, 
was that the Doorkeeper should remove the marble bust 
of the traitor, Ex-Speaker Orr, from the bracket where it 
was placed by the consent of Orr, and that the fine 
marble bust of John Quincy Adams, that formerly occu- 


ey niche in the old Representatives’ Hall, be substi- 
uted. 


Army Chaplains —The Bosion Transcript says: “S80 
far a8 we have seen the denominational tenets given of 
the chaplains of the army recently raised in defense of 
the Union, it appears that seventeen are Methodist cler- 
gymen, fourteen Orthodox Congregational, nine Bpisco- 
pal, seven Baptist, seven Unitarian, seven Presbyterian, 
three Roman Catholic, three Universalist, one Lutheran, 
and one of the Dutch Reformed Church.” 


Our Affairs in Russia.—Private letters from Minister 
Clay announce that in St. Petersburg, at Court, in Gov- 
ernment circles, as well as in the public, the most ardent 
sympathy prevails with the Union and against the slave- 
holders. It may be, after all, that Baron Stoeckl has 
been falsely charged with entertaining secession senti- 
ments, as the good feeling in St. Petersburg is due, toa 
great extent, to his official dispatches. 


Government Secrets.—A correspondent of Jie Charles- 
ton Courier, writing under date of July 11th, says: “ Such 
are the facilities of communication between Washington 
and Fairfax, that Baltimore papers arrive in our camp on 
the very day of their publication.” In another letter the 
same writer says that every movement of the Union 
army is known, even to details, and that Beauregard has 
so distributed his troopsthat in case he desires to advance 
upon Washington or merely fall back upon positions 
a 7 selected, he can bring the whole army into action 
with the greatest possible dispatch. 


The Rebel Cavalry.— Zhe Baltimore Exchange, a seces~ 
sion paper, says the cavalry forces in Gen. Beauregard’s 
army must have numbered 7,000. The same paper con- 
tains the following: 

“We have plenty of men in the right place. Movements take 
place very often, which seem to indicate a retreat; but the Fed- 
erals will learn to their cost that the word ‘ retreat’ is notin Jeff, 
Davis's vocabulary. What may seem a sudden retreat will only 
prove their defeat and ruin in certain localities I cou'd mention.’» 

Condition of the Poor of Boston.—There does not 
appear to be any very large number of persons at the 
present time who are compelled from poverty to seek 
refuge in the Alms-house of the city. The report of the 
Directors of City Institutions for the present week shows 
the number in the House of Industry to be 499, which is 
not largely in advance of the corresponding week of last 
year. Possibly as winter approaches the number will be 
increased. It is also a noticeable fact that crimes of 
magnitude have been of late of rare occurrence.— 
Traveller. 


A Good Example.—It is stated that Mr. Etheridge, the 
new Clerk of the House of Representatives, greatly sur- 
prised the under clerks on the morning after his election 
by quietly informing them that he should not allow a 
single man to remain in his employ who visited gambling 
saloons or kept liquor about his room, 


Ir dicted —Marshal Kane, B. W. Owens, and Col. J. R. 
Trimble have been indicted for treason in Baltimore, and 
Richard Thomas, alias “ the French Lady,” for piracy. 


A Military Prison in New York Harbor.—The Govern- 
ment have decided to occupy Fort Lafayette, in the Nar- 
rows, as a military prison for rebel and traitorous army 
and navy officers captured during the rebellion. The lo- 
cation is admirably adapted for the purpose, and the 
necessary fitting up will be immediately coinmenced. 
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Factories, etc, 

These Bells are made from aa 
alloy of stecl, by a new process 
that enables the proprietors to sell 
them at one half-the price ofothers, 
and at the same time to furnish @ 
very superior Bell. They are net 
liable to break, and are warranted, 
For particulars relative to Fisq 
Keys, Hangings, Prices, and Wer 
ranty, send for Circular te the 
Manufacturers, 


Composition 
BROWN & WHITE, 


BELLS 


OR BILIOUS ATTACKS; 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 
TAKE DR. SANFORD’S 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 


Scid by all Druggists, and at the Principal Office, Re. 900 
616-007 
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BROADWAY. 


J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREBOUSR, 


FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY 8T., 


BROOKLYN. 


‘N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for ¥ 
BROOKS.) 


At this Establishment, the oldest in the eliy, having mane 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of fines? 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
ee desirable patterns of any in this city or New 
York. 

Also, & large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Ourtaing, Oorniees, 
Shades, etc.. etc. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friende fer 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance ef 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on mg 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER. 


Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 








mR UE Cot 
TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS! 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS! 


WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP CHAIRS! 
COOKING UTENSILS! 7 
WOODEN ANB TIN WARES * 


All of the best make and at honest prices. 
ALEX. DELMAR, No. 706 Broadway. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, ang 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for vale aé 
40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertillacr ever. 
imported or manufactured in this country. 
THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 


AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS IN THY 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


fold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retwé, 





BAKER'S 


JOHN B. SARDY;, General Agent,’ 
No. $8 South street, cor. of Wall st., 
New York. 


It nas been satisfactorily tested by mary of our prominead 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seem by ong 
etroular) a large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND FPHOS. 

PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia eufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially em- 
riehing the soil. It can be freely used without danger of burn- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the ease 
with some other fertilisers ; retaining a great degree of moietare, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condttion, and, as eape- 
rience bas proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. 


For orders in any quantity, (which will be prompthy attended 
$o,) or pamphlets contaiming full particulars of analysis and tests 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-669 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND 

Educational Agency, No, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Every 
Teacher, School Trustee, Parent, and Pupilshould send for Cir- 
culars giving list of Educational Journals and of Schools and 
Seminaries to patronize, where to find competent teachers and 
netiens to +" throughont the county? aieas toe A. | 
an ucational Correspondents for the Institute in 
and School District. a RICE & ANDREWS. 


BEAUTIFUL LITTLE MICROSCOPE; MAGe 
nifying small objects 500 times, will be mailed to any ad- 











¢ress on the receipt of 25 cents end one red stamp. Five of dif. 
a ame, free of postage, $1. F. BOWEN, 


Box 815, Boston, Mass, 


DRILL, UNDER AN EXPERI- 
are Tae, in connection with an English and 
sical Education for Young Men; also for Young Ladies instruc- 
tion in Music, Painting, and French, under experienced Pro- 
fessors, at the Hudson River Institute, Claverack, Gol. co . N. 
Y. For catalogue address REV. A. FLACK, AM, 


ED GLASS FOR CHURCHES 
@74 ” HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. £00 Geese sve aor yh —, to hs Mew 
The subscriber would respec y atten’ 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 


MALGAM BELLS, AT PRICES WITHIN THE 
reach of every Church, School-house, Factory, or Farm in 

the land. Their use in all parts of the United — for the past 
two years, ves them to combine valuable qualities, among 
which are tones Strength, Sonorousness, and Dura- 











M. C, CHADWICK & CO. 


Send tor 9 Coreen, No, 190 William street, New York, 
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THE HIGHER CITIZENSHIP. 


Waite £0 much account is made of different na- 
tionalities, and of the rights and obligations of citizen- 
ship uncer our own institutions, Christian people 
eugtt to remind themselves the more of that one 
kingdom to which they ail belong, and of their pecu- 
liar relations which are only symbolized by any civil 
prerogatives. 

When an apostie says, in the name of believers, “our 

conversation isin heaven,’ he uses a term (politeuma) 
which may be better translated commonwealth or 
citizensiip, immediately adding, “from whence also 
we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ,” the 
state or community being said to be in heaven be- 
cause the Kirg is there and is expected thence. To 
this relate our highest allegiance and hope. The 
Civine reign so cften mentioned in the Scriptures, 
and especially ia the New Testament, and indiffer- 
ently called “ the kingéom,” or “the kingdom of God,”’ 
or “ of Christ,” or “ of heaven,” is conceived of some- 
times os only spiritzs!, sometimes as external, and 
in either sense it is spoken of sometimes in one stage 
of its progress, es ‘cr example in the introduction of 
the Gcspei, and sometimes as consummated by the 
Kirg’s triumphant appearance, and the complete vin- 
ciesticn of his people. It has had its successive 
stages, and in reference to these it is said to have 
ccme already; but its full cevelopment is yet future, 
eni herce we pray “ Thy kingdom come,” the Scrip- 
tures ‘authorizing us to expect his presence and 
reign in the “newearth’’ when “ this same Jesus” 
who eccended “ shali so come in like manner as’’ he 
was seen fo “gointo beaven.” In this latter view, 
we cen enter into his kingdom, or partake of its 
blessings, only through ceath and the resurrection, d; 
threvgh an equivalent “ccarge ;" by being “ uncloth- 
ec," ard “ clothed upem with our house which is from 
heaven; for “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kirgdom of God.” Our condition in that event is 
described to us, upon comparison with any that the 
p2traichs left, as ‘2 better country, that is, an 
heaverly.”’ But in order that we may ever enter into 
that condition, ancther change raust precede this. 
We must rst become accepted and loyal subjects of 
the seme divine reign as it exists already, the king- 
dom ef God being now 2 spiritual administration, 
ard having row its external development also, espe- 
cially in the church, In this sense it is said to 
be “drought nigh’ to men, and to be “in them,” 
ari they are said to be “not far from’ it, and 
to “enter into’ it, and, when Christianity was 
ehout to be proclaimed, it was said to be “ at hand.” 
True Christians, and they only among mankind, are 
its subjects, and enjoy its peculiar immunities and 
prerogatives. In keeping with this imagery—if it be 
imagery, and not rather as literal an account as can 
be given of the subject—the same persons, before be- 
coming Christians, and mankind in their own natural 
state, are described as ‘strangers and foreigners,’ 
* aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strang- 
ers from the covenents of promise;” and by this 
change they are made * fellow-citizens with the 
saints.” The people of God are thus not only heirs 
ef the better country, but already citizens of a spirit- 
us. commonwealth of which Christ is the Head, an 
exopire cf Which he is the Monarch, the kingdom 
which he cescribed, whether in its earlier stages or 
in its triumph, when he said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” 

Perksps we cannot better conceive of the great 
rmcral change which the Gospel contemplates in sin- 
fel men, than by keeping in view the inspired figure. 
erd rraking oivil affairs i) pes of the spiritual. There 
are two metho¢s by which we become citizens of a 
state, ss also children of 2 family; the one is birth, 
the other adoption ; anc by two corresponding methods 
we become children of God, and citizens of his king- 
com. Most men come into those civil and domestic 
retations by natural birth, knowing no other govern- 
ment or parentage; but not thus do any come into 
these spiritual relations. Weare indeed born into 
ebligations te God, yet not thus made his subjects or 
children in the evangelic sense, but characterized 
by him as strangers end aliens. The Scriptures ad- 
dresa rerewed men as haying been first subject to 
‘+ the god of this world,” “the prince of the power of 
the air,’’ who might therefore be called their king de 
facto, though net de jure; and the Savior said to the 
unbelieving Jews, “ Ye are of your father the devil.” 
Such is our citizenship, if we have no other than the 
first or humen birth. But there is a second birth, a 
spictuel regeneration, which is divine, among the 


sible. 





“heavenly things of which cur Savior discoursed with 
Nicogercus.’”? “Thst which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and thet which is born of the Spirit is spirit." 
By such 2 birth we become accepted subjects of his 
reign while living or the earth, as also “sons an 
éaugbters of the Lord Atmighty ;’’ and, in prospect, 

tizers of his “rev Jerussiem.” But this process 
joired with another in the divine administra 
: They who are not netives of a country 
citizens, if #4 all, by adopiion. As one 
mey thus be mado ancther's child, so he may be 
mie the subject of another government besides 
that under which he was born. Thus many a 
pagen was incorperated with the “holy nation” of 
the Jews; Reman citizenship was conferred as a 
fayor on mary an alien, and exalted him into new 
relations end privileges; and we are familiar with 
the process of raturelizetion, by which a foreigner 
becomes a citizen of exr own country, the Govern- 
ment by its crdinances publicly adopting him on his 
taking the orth of allegiance. By such means we 
may belong to an empire whose capital or peculiar 
territory we have rot yet entered. And this is the 
character of Christ's acministration in the Gospel, 
that it brings into his kingéom a multitude of our 
rece who have been only aliens and enemies; it con- 
fers on them the relations and prerogatives of his ac- 
cepted subjects, makes them citizens of the spirit- 
val Zion, and heirs of the “new earth.’’ Thus, while 
cur civil relations are determined either by birth or 
adoption alone, both processes may be said to be com- 
bined in bringing us into the divine kingdom, the two 
differing especially in this, that the one takes place 
within us, transforming our character, and the other 
out of us, transforming our condition. By this two- 
fold grace of the Gospel, regeneration and adoption, 
if at all, we who of ourselves belonged to the re- 
voited “confederacy” of earth, do now belong to the 
kingdom cfheaven. Besides being citizens of some 
huran commenwealth, enjoying whatever advant- 
@zes and honers it may offer, if we are Christians 
we are also citizens cf another that is divine, 
with incalculably higher prerogatives and prospects ; 
6nd we owe our pesition, we trace our title, to the 
King's own warrant and the King’s own agency. 
Though we are on the earth, our citizenship is in 
heaver—where our Kirg is, where our most illustrious 
companions are, where are our treasures, our inherit- 
ence, eur hearts. 

Solicitous as we ali are to secure the civil preroga- 
tives within our reach, and not willingly dncertain 
whether or not we are citizens of our own country, 
much more does it become us to make sure of our 
standing in respect to the divine kingdom. It is de- 
termined, we have said, by the King’s own warrant, 
which is no other than the Gospel itself. The Gospel 
therefore must be studied accordingly. It is deter- 
mined also by his own agency, which is within his 
subjects, and can be known only by those affections 
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vkich qualify them for a place in his kingdom, aod , chance cf success than they had. Nor do we think it 
which the Gospel enumerates as “the fruit of the | fanaticism to feel that such a delay would have tend- 
Spirit.” These qualifications may be summed up in | ed to secure for them more of His favor who is the 


this one character, true loyalty to the King. A de- 
cisive mark this of the citizenship that is in heaven, 
and as intelligible as any that can be named. Do 
we bear this mark? Are most readers of the Bible 
settled on this question? What other affairs can be 
of consequence enough to justify our diversion from 
it, or inattention to it, and what worldly condition or 
prospect should content us while it is left in reason- 
able doubt? And if willful ignorance on such a point 
is marvelous, what unpardonable folly, what infatua- 
tion, is indifference on the part of those who are 
already compelled to decide this question against 
themselves, and to own that they are not citizens of 
the kingdom of heaven! 





A REAR-BATIERY SILENCED. 


A Fine in the rear excited a panic among teamsters 
and civilians at Bull Run, which turned our victory 
into a retreat, and had well-nigh demoralized the 
army. When General Scott was in Mexico, he felt 
more annoyance from the fire in the rear kept up by 
pclitical jealousy and military rivalry, than from all 
ths guns of the enemy. In the present campaign the 
veteran has been subjected to the same annoyance— 
not from professional rivals or a hostile press, but 
from journals to which the Administration had a right 
to look for a magnanimous support. This fire cul- 
minated a day or two after the panic at Bull Run, 
when a leading Republican journal in this city 
abounded in such utterances as the following : 


“A decimated ard indignant people will demand the 
immediate retirement of the present Cabinet from the 
bigh places of power, which, for one reason or another, 
the Sone shown themselves incompetent to fill. Give 
us for the President capable advisers, who comprehend the 
requirements of the crisis, and are equal to them.” “ Theze 
is talent and capacity enough in the country: if Presi- 
dent Lincoln wiil summon them to his aid, he can then 
have a million of the best troops that could be desired.” 
“The pecple will insist upon new heads of Executive 
Departments.” 


Yet the same paper assured us, in the very next 
column, that “the great disaster was simply and only 
tue effect of a wild panic; it was not a defeat... , 
while the killing was going on, our troops had the 
real advantage, driving the rebels before them. It 
was only when the fighting was done, and the ridicu- 
lous panic turned the heads of the men, that they 
seemed to waver.” It even half apologizes for the 
panic, by reminding its readers of “ the famous flight 
of French and Sardinian troops from Castiglione to 
Brescia, the Cay after the great battle of Solferino. 
The best disciplined treops of Europe have been guilty 
of panics far less excusable.”’ 

Could any number of “capable advisers,” any 
amount of “talent and capacity” surrounding the 
President, have foreseen a “wild and ridiculous 
panic,” and have guarded against it? Such criti- 
cisms, though ostensibly aimed at members of the 
Cabinet, were blows directly at the President and 
General Scott. Has the President himseif no “ talent 
and capacity’ to “comprehend the requirements of 
the crisis?” Is not General Scott a “capable ad- 
viser’’ in military affairs? Is not he equal to the 
‘ require ments of the crisis,’’ whatever these may be? 
Language such as this was most insulting to the 
President and the Commander-in-Chief; and it justly 
aioused the indignation of the best friends of the 
journal, which in a moment of heat had been betrayed 
into it. 

No doubt even the carpings of The Tribune at the 
corduct of the war have been prompted by a sincere 
and earnest desire fur the speedy suppression of the 
rebellion. We think that journal has uaderrated the 
megnitude of the struggle in which we are engaged. 


The experierce of Bull Run has shown that General 


Scott’s slow and measured preparations were more 


than needed, and that our army might profit by yet 


more thorough organization and discipline. It shows 
also the character of the warfare in which we are 
ergaged. The enemy is upon his own ground, lils 
army well compacted and officered, his cause a des- 


perate struggle for life, and he will prosecute the war ; 
unscrupulously, ruthlessly, unto the end. 
idle to think cf this as “‘a short war ;’’—that it can be 
finished in three, six, or nine months—that it must be 


It seems 


finished ia season to raise the blockade for the next 
cotton crop to be sent to England, or even in season 
for the next spring business! All patriots will rejoice 
if this can be done; but if the rebellion is to be 
crushed, this seems in the nature of the case impos- 
Therefore, while appreciating tae motives of 
The Tribune, we have deprecated its course, as tend- 
ing to dishearten the people under disasters and 
celays almost inevitable, and to produce a reaction 
thet would lead to some fatal compromise. If we 
weuld save the nation, if we would preserve liberty 
and union, we must accept the war as it is, and carry 
it forward to its legitimate end, at whatever cost of 
time, business, money, men. Wisdom and patriotism 
demand that public journals should educate and en- 
courage the people in this view of the case. 

We are happy to see that Mr. Greeley disavows for 
himself much of the querulous and dictatorial tone 
of The Tribune upon the war. No man has purer 
motives than he, or a more earnest desire to serve 
his country faithfully and well. In a card over his 
own name, he says : 


“Henceforth, I bar all criticism in these columns on 


- | army movements, past or future, unless somebody should 


undertake to prove that General Patterson is a wise and 
brave commander. He seems to have none to speak his 
preises; so if there is anything to be said in his behalf, 
I will make an exception in his favor. Other than this, 
the subject is closed and sealed. Correspondents and 
yp manny emg state facts, but must forbear commenis. 
I know that there is truth that yet needs be uttered on 
this subject, but this paper has done its fuil share—all 
that it ought, and perhaps more than it could afford to 
do—and henceforth stands back for others, 

* * * * * * 

“ Henceforth, it shall ba The Tribune's sole vocation to 
rouse and animate the American pedple for the terrible 
ordeal which has befallen them. The Great Republic 
imminently needs the utmost exertions of every loyal 
heart and hand. We have tried to serve her by expos- 
ing breakers ahead and around her; henceforth, be it 
ours to strengthen, in all possible ways, the hands of 
those whose unenviable duty it is to pilot her through 
them. If more good is thus to be done, let us not re- 
pine that some truth must be withheld for a calmer mo- 
ment, and for lees-troubled ears.” 


That the press should expose serious blunders and 
bring their authors to the tribunal of public opinion, 
belongs not only to the freedom of journalism, but is 
even desirable as a check upon arrogance or despot- 
ismin public men. But at such a time as this, all 
criticism should be made in a candid and generous 
spirit, and with a manifest intention to aid, not to 
embarrass the Government. We are glad that Mr. 
Greeley has withdrawn that rear-battery, and spiked 
its guns. 


WHY ON THE SABBATH ? 





We have looked attentively to see some exposition 
cf the reasons which seemed to make it necessary 
that the late battle should be fought on the Sabbath ; 
but as yet none, so far as we are aware, has any- 
where appeared. We hope it will without fail be 
given. The Christian people of the North, so far as 
we discern, are not at all disposed to criticise with 
captious petulance or an undue severity the plans or 
conduct of their leaders. They entirely understand 
that the war itself being a war of self-defense—in 
other words, one of ‘ necessity and mercy’—it may be 
proper that many of its operations should be conduct- 
ed on the Sabbath, and that even battles should be 
fought on that day, as_they were fought more than 
onee, if our memory serveswis, in the war of the Re- 
volut‘on. But unless some such~necessity existed— 
which is quite unapparent to the general mind—it is 
difficult to see why Monday might not in this case 
have been selected, even better than Sunday, for the 
first great engagement. And it certainly is not fana- 
ticism to feel that another day of rest and refresh- 
ment, after the preliminary struggle of Thursday, would 
have carried our troops into the battle with a better 














Lord of the Sabbath, while he is also by eminence 
the Lord of hosts. 

Will not come one who knows produce the expla- 
nation ? 





IS THE WAR ANTI-SLAVERY ? 


Tuat the war on the part of the North is really a 
war for the extermination of slavery, is the reiterated 
assertion of the leaders of the Southern rebellion, 
and is more than assumed by Messrs. Garrison and 
Phillips in their support of the Administration in the 
military defense of that Union whose dissolution 
those gentlemen have so long advocated. If slave- 
propagandists and radical abolitionists agree in this 
view of the war, is it not likely that there is some 
good reason for it? Yet the English people are 
perplexed on this point, because the President 
dees not avow, and probably does not consciously 
entertain, any such design in prosecuting the war. 
They assure us that the natural sympathy of the 
British nation for the North as the representative of 
freedom in this conflict, is stifled by the disavowal in 
high quarters of any intention to abolish slavery by 
the war. This perplexity and seeming apathy of the 
English mind is well described in the following letter 
from Rev. Mr. Birch, the worthy secretary of the 
Turkish Missions Aid Society. Mr. Birch has traveled 
extensively in the United States, and he is, of course, 
quite competent to represent the feelings of the religi- 
ous people of England. His letter was addressed to 
Rev. Justin Perkins, D.D., through whose favor it is 
sent fous. Rev. Mr. Birch says: 


“ The Independent of Jane 20th has just reached me, 
ard I read with pain Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s letter of 
ieproaches that Exeter Hall and anti-slavery friends in 
England are silent, as if destitute of sympathy with the 
North in what she represents as an ‘anti-slavery war.’ 
But both asa people and as a Government, England de- 
sires the maintenance, and prosperity, and friendship of 
your nation, as a unit, if only it can be continued ‘ without 
its present slavery.’ As yet, the conflict is ‘only for 
Unien,’ let Mrs. B. Stowe remember. When it comes to 
be avowedly ‘ against slavery,’ nat will alter the evil. I 
coubt not that actual warfsre will tring this on; and 
when tke Southern states shall have forfeited ali their 
previous ‘state’ and ‘Union’ rights, and the North has 
had to fight ard conquer them, then it will be legitimate 
fcr President Lincoln and the Northern states, as victors, 
to dictate new conditions, in which the abolition of slavery, 
as a demestic institution, on free American soil, shall be 
decided on the ground of the nation’s future peace—union 
—humanity—public honsr—and Christianity ! 

“Herce Mrs. Beecher Stowe ought to reflect that it 
would be an unbecomingly officious step for Exeter Hall 
and British anti-slavery friends to take the initiative, by 
holding meetings and exciting rabid speaking, in calling 
upon the Northern states and President Lincoln’s Gov- 
ernment to sink their ‘Union’ for ‘the anti-slavery ob- 
ject’? avowedly without hesitation or delay. God will 
lead by events ; and we must wait, pray, and watch whea 
he calls to action in due time, through your sacrifices. 

** However, you, my dear brother, will not, I trust, be- 
lieve in any lack of real sympathy here. But we would 
infinitely rather that the North should ‘flourish a’one, 
without slavery,’ than continue ‘untted with the South in 
tts feilewship with such an unfruitful work of darkness.’ 
Deperd upon it, if separated from the South upon that 
point, the huge and growing anti slavery resources and 
inflvence of the North would either alone, or aided by 


-_— 





ceny to the South any attempt at reviving the slave-trade, | 


would facilitate the running off to Canada of the negroes, 
stimulate cotton beink produced e!sewhere by free labor, 
and ere long compel the South to give up their domestic 


with the free nation rather than rot in its slavery institu- 
ticns. 

“You must not forget that The Times has never been 
anti-slavery. One of its chief proprietors lost largely by 
the low price of £20 given for the emancipation of his 
slaves in the West Indies Besides, newspapers are not 
with us the exponent of public feelings (morals) as in 
your newspaper country. 

“T yesterday night attended a most enthusiastic meeting 
held at Exeter Hall, to give a welcome to the fugitive slave 
Anderson, whom our law refused to deliver up to bond- 
age, though he was claimed as having murdered the 
slave-hunter who pursued him. As the greatest desire 
is felt to avoid irritating subjects in reference to Ameri- 
can questions, at this crisis, scarcely any notable persons 
were present. Yet of course the public with anti-slavery 
feelings crowded the house, and whilst welcoming An- 
derson enthusiastically, they clamored down and would 
not hear an unknown speaker named Matthew Field, 
who intruded himself with the evident purpose of turn- 
ing the meeting into a political expression against the 
North, as more cruel im their conduct toward the negroes 
in the free states than the South to their slaves.” 

Mr. Birch understands better than most English- 
men, the powers cf the President with regard to 
slavery in the states; that in his civil capacity as the 
constitutional head of the nation, he has no power 
whstever to abolish slavery ; even if the extraordi- 
nary powers which a state of war vests in the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief of the army, would 
“make it legitimate’ for him to proclaim the aboli- 
tion of slavery, whether as a means of weakening 
the rebels, or as a condition of peace. But the expe- 
ciency of exercising such a power, and the time and 
marner of putting it forth, must be left to the Presi- 
cent himself, who has the sole responsibility. It is 
obvious that at present such a preclamation would 
be almcst without effect in those clave states where 
there is as yet no military power to enforce it, and 
that if issued prematurely, or as the mere declaration 
of a purpose without the simultaneous and effectual 
accomplishment of the fact, it might distract and 
divice the North, and possibly demoralize the army. 
We aie confident that President Lincoln is so fully 
impressed with the grave resporsibilities that rest 
upen him, and is moreover of so cautious a habit, 
that ke will venture nothing rashly. And on the 
ober hand, if the fitting moment shall arrive for abol- 
ishing slavery by a military order of the day, we ean- 
not doubt that his wisdom and firmness will be equal 
to the opportunity, and that the acclamations of tae 
naticn will greet such a decision. Since Mr. Birch 
£0 clearly perceives both the extent and the limita- 
tions of the President's power in the premises, we 
maivel that he should demand a positive official 
declaration thai the war is against slavery, as a con- 
dition of British sympathy with the North. 

As a friend of missions and of Christian civiliza- 
tion, Mr. Birch should recognize other great issues 
involved in eur struggle as well as the question of 
slavery. Is it nothing to enlightened Englishmen 
that a Christian nation which has so largely c:s 
operated with them in evargelizing the world, is now 
brought into peril of its existence, threatened with a 
disruption that raust not only reduce it to a second- 
rate political power, but must cripple all its resources 
for good? Is it nothing to liberal amd enlightened 
Erglishmen that the capacity of a Christian people 
to administer their own government under conatitu- 
tional forms, is brought in question by the attempt to 
reverse by bullets the decision of tha ballot-box? 
Are there no interests of regulated freedom, of consti- 
tutional government, of human progress, of Christias 
liberty and enterprise, at stake in this struggle—io- 
terests so vast and momentous that they must 
even take precedence of the mode of terminating 
slavery? The Evening Post, whose thorough and 
corsistent hostility to slavery will not be questioned, 
somewhat tartly but quite forcibly puts this aspect of 
the case, as follows: 

“England will not sympathize with the North warmly 
because the North will not convert its armies into instru- 
ments of forcible emancipation, so that wherever they 
go the chains may fall from the limbs of the slaves, and 
the whole social system of the South be transformed. 
But what is the North contending for? For the integrity 
of a wise ard beneficent constitutional government; for 
the ——— cf a republic which is the greatest the 
world has yet seen, and whose action upon the life of 
markird has always been just and noble ; for free insti- 
tutions urder which twenty millions of our race ,have 
enjoyed unexampled privileges of labor, of education and 
of growth ; and for a future that promises to shed the 
same ble over the entire contineat and to hundr 


ions of human beings. It seems like s patriotic 
vaunt, nd yet it is no more than a statement of a cmpie 





truth, to say that no civil society that ever existed upva 
rN 


\ 





the earth has grown a0 repidly in knowledge, virtue, 
peace, and kappiness, as the eociety organized under the 
American Union ; in none are the siements of all physical 
and moval prosperity more universally diffused; and to 
rone, a few months since. did the time to come wear e 
more genial ard brilliant aspect; and yet these Joan 
Bulls, whe claim to be the most enligatened and generous 
of the nations, leok cooHy upon the struggie for the life 
of auch a society because it will not embarrass itself 
with the horrors of a servile war!” 


Mr. Birch assumes that these interests might be 
preserved, perhaps even better, by a separation from 
the South, and that slavery would be extinguished as 
acongequence of that separation. But all such as- 
sumptions are paper theories, without warrant in 
fact. Separation means perpetual warfare. With 
no natural divisions of territory, of language, or of 
race, with an immense frontier threatened by an un- 
scrupuious foreign power, with the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi and the navigation of the Gulf under fereign 
control, the United States of the North, iastead of 
peaceably developing the resources of freedom, mus 
become substantially a military nation, always jealous 
of encroachment and prepared for defense. Political 
factions and military aspirants would soon rend anew 
the Union once dissolved; for the fatal precedent 
would have been established, that the decision of the 
ballot-box under the forms of the Constitution, can be 
reversed at the point of the bayonet. 

Nor does it foilow that slavery would die out in the 
diazevered Southern Confederacy. With Mexico and 
Central America as a field for its extension, and with 
the cotton-alliance of Great Britain made sura, the 
slaveocracy would press forward to accomplish their 
favorite scheme of a Gulf-empire, based upon the 
slavery of the African race. 

Much allowance should be made for the non-com- 
mittalism of English Christians in our contest, in view 
of the persistent misrepreserntations which have been 
mace to them touchirg the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the Noth. A few journals, lecturers, and ministers, 
confounding the spirit of abolition with their particu- 
lar mode of abolishing slavery, have labored to im- 
press the Christian public of Great Britain with the 
ices. that the cause of anti-slavery in this country was 
“a forlorn hope,” resting upon the proceeds of an 
anti-slavery bazaar for fugitives, and the circulation 
of this or that man's speeches or sermons against the 
Southern iniguity. zen during the past year the 
shameful misrepresentation has beenreiterated in the 
ears of the British public, that the ministers of the 
North, as a body, give no persistent and earmest tes- 
timeny against that sin, and that the churches will 
not endure faithful anti-slavery preaching. And yet 
all the while the unvarying, the accumulating testi- 
mony of Northern ministers and churches against the 
crime of slavery, has been rousing aud shaping the 
puttic conscience, until it found expression in that 
great political party whose verdict against the exten- 
sion or the national recognition of slavery was given 
last November. The conscience of the North dcict2t- 
ed, compeiled, that verdict of the people; and because 
of that verdict, the South has taken up arms for the 
protection of slavery. Is not this, then, an anti- 
slavery war? 

Let our British friends disabuse themselves of the 
false imapressions so studiously mace upon them, as 
to the amount of anti-slavery sentiment in the North. 
As the power that moves the Greai Eastern is to be 
computed, not by taking the dimensions of the conkey- 


| engine upon her deck, but by maasuring ker strides 
English and other free kindred Goverr ments, very quickly | 


through the waters, so the anti-slavery force of this 
nation is to be measured, not by peity organizations 
that obtrude themselves into notice, nor by men who 


| Tun about braying their own ceeds through brazen 
instifution, and desire to be incorporated again for ever | 





trumpets, but by the majestie rising of the psopie, 
rmucved by the power of a principle which, though un- 
seen, inspires and propels them. The force behind 
the army is the conscientious opposition of the North 
toslavery. This Mr. Paillips sagaciously perceives 
and megnanimousily declares. Ii may not be tech- 
nicaily an “anti-slavery war,’’ but, as this journal 
has before shown, it is and must be “a war anii- 
slavery.’ Either by the legitimate exercise of the 
war power, or as a necessary condition of restoration 
to forfeited rights, slavery will be practicaily annihi- 
lated by the progress of the war. Our British breth- 
ren, therefore, reed not withhold their sympathy uzxtil 
slavery is actually abolished. It will then do us 
little gcod, and them no honor. We desire no 
“redid” utterances from Exeter Hall, but we long 
for the intelligent and cordial sympathy of Christier 
England. 


s 





BABBARISM V8. CIVILIZATION. 


Art ‘he outset of a contest between the two. Bar- 
bazism has some undeniable advantages, The South 
is just now illustrating this, with great exuitation, 
erd to our discomfort ard considerable damage. Its 
President is simply a Military Dictator ; as reaily so 
as any painted head-chief of the Sioux or Camanches. 
The temper of its people is at once childish end 
savege. Freecom of speech, freedom even of opic- 
ion, is not telereted witain its limits. With a pas- 
sicnate ferceity it confronts and challenges the armies 
of the Republic; serding coffins along with its yeling 
‘braves,’ marked with the name of Abraham Liacola ; 
effexing rewards for the scalps of the Cabinet; 
erticirg our troops into thickets of masked batteries 
instead cf meeting them in the open field, and then 
efter battle torturing the captives and murdering tha 
wounded. This ferocity on the part of the Sout 
meets a patient, principled, and patriotic enthusiasm 
for the Union and its maintenance on the part of she 
North: ard the more intense and concentrated 
passion bas of course the advantage at the start, So 
our tolerance of free speech leads us to allow such 
variets as Valiendigham, and such gentlemaniy 
abettors of treason as Breckiari¢ge, to vent and 
vaunt their dangerous sedition in the very Reis of 
Corgiess; while the head cf any man world be 
sruliten from his shoulders who shoulc even question 
the policy of Davis and his colleagues in the Rebe! 
Congress which sits at Richmond. Ths South has 
therefore an aspect of unanimity, which the more 
intelligent and tolerant Worth to some extent wants, 
It is hissing with fury, while we are simply zesoi:te 
arc in earnest. And it is aot unnatural tha’ some 
not very discerning persons shoule feel in comse- 
quence that the chances of success ére on the side of 
the assailing faction; that its hot wrath wil masver 
ovr more celiberate purpose, and its precipitate and 
desperate onset will carry before it in one wild rush 
our milder methods and more careful preparation.— 
Indecd, that there has been and is some daxger of 
this cannot be doubted. There is perheps 2 bass of 
troth for the remark attributed to Mr. Ri-sseil, that 
‘the North is not vindictive enough to succeed.’ 

But there is quite another side to the question. 
The noisy stream which tears in fcry ani foam down 
the mouxtain, and whose current rises tweaty feet in 
a cay before the spring freshet, is not after all se me- 
jesiic in power as the calmer, deeper, more siowir- 
movirg river, that hardly rises one inch im the hour 
to the other's ten, that is scarcely more then imper- 
ceptidly swollen by any rains, but that cana carry a 
fleet cf steam-ships without feeling it. while the raging 
prook exhausts its force in overastting the dam or 
undermining the mill-wheel. A darbazic impetuesity 
is always mosi effective at the beginrirg, and loses in 
power just in proportion as the contest is protracted. 
Civilization is self-sustaining. But such a state of 
society as eXists in tha Seuth is always dependent 
for arts, conveniegces, neessary mechenisms, as well 
as for luxuries, on more thoroughly organized and ad- 
ucated communities. Its very passion is spasmccic, 
peirg rooted in no depth of moral sensibility, Itdeats 
its very hardest blow, therefore, in the first sharp 
shock of ite attack. Wealth, mankeod, character, 
culture, with & principled patriotism, ‘tel’ in the 
erd, when matched against its ruder, more impeta- 
ous, but more zrecarious enterprise and zeai. There 
was great juscness in the reply of the Union men af 
Kertccky, when taunted by the Secegs:, eaicte ‘with 





oe, 





the recant defeay “that the United States Gevern- 
mert was streng a tCugh te bear 2 haif-dezen saxck 
defeats without being” ="8ken.” Indeed its peri is in 
prosperity. Disaster is its nesdful discipiins. De- 
feat will only sting it to.2" intenser activity. With 


every new reverse it will rh”? More aearly to the level | 


cf the emergency, ard put for'h more freely its copi- 
ous strength; while one really ey Ushing defeat of the 
army now concentrated by the Qvatederates in the 
neighborhood of Washington, if it did not utterly 
quench the rage that now exasperate’s the South, 
wold orly turn it against the leaders o: this great 
revolt, and make their very homes the furnao.? 0 Con- 
sume them, 

The Sepoys of India swept everything before tam 
in their first fierce rising. It was only after months 
of delay and disaster that the English Government 
got such a grasp of the rebellion, so stern and fixed 
and unrelaxing, that it could not be broken, and thet 
before it the vast conspiracy which had burst forth 
s0 suddenly was borne and beaten to the earth. The 
white settler masters the Indian in the end; but al- 
most always at first he shrinks before him. The 
paint and the war-whoop, and the far-flying toma- 
hawk, are no match for the rifle, but they seem at first 


to carry the day ; and when the same spirit, of barbaric | 


rage or of a frantic fanaticism, has the engines of 
civilized warfare to use, and is led to battle by men 
experienced in all military arts, it is mo wonder that 
for a time it should succeed. But the great and 
enduring resources of strength are after all on the 
other side; and we have only quietly to wait and 
earaestly to work to see that now, as ever a‘oretime, 
Passion is not strength, but Principle is; and that an 
irdustricus and educatsd Nation is all too strong for 
the most pertinacous and furious corspiracy, 


DU CHAILLU'’S AFRICA. 





In a previous notiee, under the Editors’ Book Te- 
ble, we endéavored fairly to estimate Di Chaillc’s 
cleims to public favor—regarding him not in the ligut 
of a scientific explorer whose statements ara tobe ro- 
ceived az conscientiously accurate, but as a fond fice 
bdveniurer who, with a suilicient ground-work of fact 
in his persone] experience, works up into his narrs- 
tive whatever he has gathered from neti scuices, or 
whatever a lively imagination has sugzested as likely 
te give piquarcy to the story. While thers can be no 
doubt that he has to some extent explorsd Equatoriel 
Africa, and has ceptured sever2l specimens of the 
gorilla, the tene of exaggeration in which he describes 
his sights ar. feate has led many in England to ques- 
tion his veracity altogether. This is unfortunate for 
the reputation of the author, though it may even give 
an additional relish to his lively volume. Take the 
followirg as a specimen of his stsle 

“We were walking aleng in silence, when I heord 
cry, and presently saw befcre me a female goriile, with 
tipy baby-gorilla hanging to her breastand sucking. Ta 
mother was strohing the little one, end looking fondl 
down at it; anc the scene was 20 pretty ani touching 
thet held my fire, and considere¢—like a soft-hearted 
fellew—whether I had not better leave them in peace, 
Betcze I could make up my mind, however, my hunter 
fred and hilled the mother, who fell without a straggie. 
The mother fel’, but the baby clurg to her, and with piti- 
ful cries enceavored to attract her attention. Icame up, 
and when it saw me it hid its poor little head in its 
mother’s breast. It could neither waik ner bite, 30 we 
could easily manage it; end I carried it, while the men 
bere the mother onapole. When we got to the viliage 
another scene ersuec. The men put the becy down, and 
I set the little fellow near. As soon as he saw his 
mciher, he crawled to her anc threw himself on ier 
breast. He did not find his accustomed nourishment, 
and I saw that he perceived something was the matter 
with the oid one. He crawled cver her body, ameit ai it, 
and gate utterance, from time to time, to a plaintive cry, 
‘Heo, haa, beo.’ which touched my keart. I could get 
no milk fer this poor little fellow, who could net aat, 
and cens:quently died on the third day after he was 
cevght. He seemed more docile then the otuerI had, fur 
he airsacy receguized my veice, and wouid try to Aurry 
toward me when he sew me.” 

This reads like a true story. The writer of this 
aiticle, in gcing up the Nile. captired by proxy & 
diminutive croaddile ; but thougt. kept in a vesse! of 
Nils-water aad tempted with its customary food, the 
little creature persistently refused to ea, ard starved 
itself to death. 

Du Chaillu is weil known ‘po missionaries at the 
Gedoon, ard they testify to the fect that ke mada 
excursions into the interior and returnei with spoiis, 
His stories of the ravages of ants are confirmed by 
ether writers. Bni in gor‘la adventures 2nd expeari- 
ences amcrg carnibals he is aimost alene, end fi is 
therefore the mors to be regretted ‘hat he has treugzt 
adistzusit upon his narrative by its extravagant tone, 
its large assertions, and its corfusion of distances 
ard dates. Howaver. pudlic opinion ard tha verdict 
cf scientific mer in England was s2ttling town in his 
favor, when he was betiayed into a most damaging 
exibition of passion. Ata meeting of ths Ethnolog- 
icai Seciety, where ths discussion was Ceciiediy in. 
bis favor, a Mr. Maloae somewhat discourtacusiy 
questioned the veracity et Du Crailu, especially in 
tre statement that he bac seen harps mad2 of the 
.ers o1 trees 








ost 


©M Du Chaillu rose evidently much excited, He caid 
he should net,in the presexce of ladles, mex? auch en 
answer to tha abusive remarta of the speaker as they 
Ceservet. There were many persons whe Jared to vility 
2¥. suthcr who wers efraid of riste.s. (Cries cf *Order.’] 
M. Du Cheiilu afterwarce rose to sap that he ha‘ seen 
he herp, the stiirgs of waich were rade from the abers 
of roots. 

“Certain Snow sci that aithough 2 friend of the wid 
men, Fe could rot ceny that in many varts of the world 
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of Divicity, was chosen Professor of Ecclesiaatical 
History. Mr. Henry H. Hadley of New York was 
appointed Professor of the Hebrew Language and 
Literature, and Mr. Timothy Dwight, late Assistant 
Professcr, was made Professor of Sacred Literature. 
Professor Noah Porter continues to discharge the dv- 
ties of the Dwight Professorship of Didactic Theology. 
This is an admirable corps of instructors. Prof. Had. 
ley bas for several years been favorably known a3 
the instructor in Hebrew in Union Theological Semi- 
tary. Picf. Dwight has proved himself a competent 
ard attractive teacher, while acting as the assistant 
of Professer Gibbs. Prof. Porter is remarkably welt 
read in philosophy and theology, a vigorous thinker, 
and a teacher of magnetic power over young men. 
Prof. Fisher is an accomplished scholar and critic ia 
the department to which he is called ; and Prof. Hep- 
pin combines with a liberal culture a peculiar grace 
of st}le and manner. We are sure that scores of stu- 
dents will be attracted to New Haven for the fall 
term in Theology. The College Library is well stored 
} with works in this department. 


I . 


| HOW MUCH DEPENDS ON ONE MANS 
LIFE 








Prosasity no one thing has contributed more te 
inspirit and invigorate the Northern mind, since the 
Gisastrous cereat of Bull Run, than the anrounce- 
ment that Ger. McClelan has been called to Wash- 
ingtcn, has entered at once on his duties there as 
secend enly to Gen. Scott in command of the army, 
and has already made his authority recognized and 
felt in the stricter discipline which reigns in the camps, 
and the new sens® of power and confidence which 
penrvaces them. While not much is known of the 
réew commander beyond the general facts that he was 
, graduated with honor at the West Point Acaderay, 
thet he was one cf the officers cent by the Goverr.- 
ment to chserve the conduct of the Crimean War, 
that his report on the subject, made after his re- 
turr, Was a paper exhibiting careful observation and 
@ gicatani rare analytic power; that he gained the 
esteem and high respect of the French and Eaglish 
eiceys who met him abroad; that since his retura 
he hes suewn an equal capacity and fidelity in the 
cencuct of responsible civil affairs, and that his rapid 
ard victorious pregress through Western Virginie 

eerced to fulnll the best expectations which hed 
er cherished corcernisg him—it still remains true 
that tie public mind has fastened on him, more by 
far ‘han cn any other, as the Leader who is to carry 
the army marshaled for the Union to a triumphant 
success. This confidence in him has been increased 
ard cor firmed by all the traits he has yet developed ; 
especially by the deep sense of religious obligatioa 
which he showed in Cincinnati, when before 
leaving kome to assume his command h3 
sovght the prasers of his pastor on his behalf, ard 
sclemniy consecrated himself to God as His servant 
srd scicier, Ard we have no doubt that the conti- 
dence wil be justified, that the new impulse cor- 
| raumicaied by him to the progress of the campeign 
wil be more and more beneficially felt; and that, ic 
his iite is spared, his name hereafter will stand amorg 
the foremost of those who have served and have saved 
their country in this its hour of perplexity and of peril. 

But is if met almost fearful to think what mighty 
interests seem thus to depend on the continuance of 
one fra:., precarious, and perpetually exposed lite! 
Tis blow of an assassin, or a stumble of his horse, a 
ritie-shet from a yenturous enemy, a cannon-bdail in 
_ the midst of an engagement, any one of a scors of 
those diseases which always nfest camps, any malady 
Which care 2nd caution might have cured but which 
he bas now notime to combat—it is fearful to thiak 
hew easily either one of these may strike and sui- 
cerfy terminsie his life and dash to the earth tie 
hopes of the nation, end overshadow its future with a 
gleom carker than that which shot suddenly abroad 
aiter tae recent fatal batile. What a motive not oniy 
to thenasgiving to Ged for the goodness and wisdom 
which hive prepared such a leader as we deem him 
ts de ageirst this time of our serest need, but also ts 
€erne:t sp? sonsient prayer that He who has raised 
bim tp will defend him, wiil guard his life and aif 
kis powers, and keep him still the strong pillar of our 
confidence; the steadfast bulwark of our best hopes’ 
Christiaa friends, iet mone ef us forget to prey, at 
morning ard evening, and often each day, for Geaarad 
McCie lan! 


FAGLISH AID FOR TURKISH MISSIONS. 


Foe séveral years 











she friends of evangelicsi ruis- 
sors im Greet Britsia have aided the miesionar; 
wor. in Terkey directly thisugh the missionaries at 
the American Bearé in that country. The Crimaaz 
war brovght prominent Englishmen into contact with 
tae American missicnarics at Constantinople under 
vory Teverable citcumstances; and when at tie 
return of peace the decree of religious toleration at- 
tracted tie minds of Christians toward 
Tukey as 2 held cf evangelical effort, instesd of 
es‘ Usaing distant missions, they agreed to co- 
operat? with the Americnn missionaries already in 
the fietij. The Turkish Missions Aid Seciety embracsa 
Christians of different denominations, who unite ia 
ishing ovr missionaries the channel of their benefsc- 


lene tfot 
Erglish 


Wal ated 


; 7 —" , tion: The 2: semert i hich'v > ¢ ’ 

“after scme chservaticns from Mr. Burka anc the | a. tapzemers is highly honorable to aif 
cbsirrran, the meeting adjourned til. November partite 

“Atthe close of the meeting, wheu many of the audi- Rev. Dr. Pezi +f nomial Hw wiattat 

a ers ee ee J a Rev. Persins of oomish has recentiy visitas 

ence bad withdrawn, bit while the room was neariy ici: . 8 of Or has re ay Vaetse 





fol, MW. Du Chai.cu sterrec cover the benches and chairs 
tc where Mr. Malone was starcing, anc after touctiaz 
timn on the shoulcer, helc his fst in e menacing manner 
to pis face, ani after esking hire how he dara sneck of 
him in the manner ke had cone, he spat in vis fece, Mr 

ishment, ecic he must cau fer pre- 
c irmen from stch culrage, end wes 
ining for thet purpese when M. De Craiiiu called cut, 


‘Coward, coweic!’ There were severe! ladies and c2r- 











Engiand with a view to strengthen this friendly ce- 
operation. Sines his return he has received tie fol- 
iowirg card published by Rev. Mr. Birch, Secretary af 
in3 Turkisa Missions Aid 


“The American Crieig: Its Effects on 
Missions. 


tha Turkish 


: 3, 4 : Ovwlng to the lsementakle civil war in America, the 
tiemen ciese to them, but no one interferad, ani M. Da | po.” samestio’d 16 notte tee tard stati 
Chsaittu then left the room.” 3870 &ceér COmpeu€G ROU its foreign eiations 
thet $12,000 must be reduced in their operations imam di. 
his outrageous proceeding may go +o establish tk2 ately 
- . * . 7. oa = oe « . a 
fact thet Du Chaillu bas lived among savages, >ut it “This sxrount must be taken fram ‘the schools and 
Wil: sliezete from him tie respect of wel-bred Erg- | native egerciea department: 
istmen. Though hehaa published a humble caidof | “Tie efects wii te to dismies 300 pupils from the 
srclegy, we suspect that, socially, his career in Eng. | ***010gi¢a. seminaries and beat ing-schools; and fram 
oe a 5 - s ' 2 the fr cerairen schco! £0 scholar both sex 
lacdisatanead. His beok, hewever, sells rapid'y, 00 Cannes Heeiien Syere openys of toth sexes. 
“ aa PR aRaE OPER RE s : : “ho Wi. discharge upward of 1€0 teachere, 100 cate 
ar< Murray aiready announces the tenth thousazd. | .5:..5 227 60 licensed vreachers and will wero 
= + : — 62. « od CL.6.53, S22 oF ncensecd preachers, and will uproot som: 
We presume thet tee Harpers will fine ar equaily | , r : 


reedy sale for it in this country. The principal cac- 
phical point in the book is the conjecture that 2 
*t chain of mountains stratchas seross Africe ca 
Tris needs confirmaticn. 
Futura expiorers will enable us to test Du Chaiilx's 
arouracry, 
Tie London Examiner, in acmminz up 
Chain controversy, says: 


tha 


ais 


Dt 


* For our own parts, we confess that we srefer to the 
OTisions of ary OF the known cr aamelese neturalists wi0 
£2ve sttacked M. Du Crsiilc, those of suck men as Pro- 
teasor Owen ard Hezley, and from the deliberate opinion 
of the former of these philoscphers we sez no reason for 
Wittrclcng our most cordial assent: *‘ Waetker cuz 
judges of Du Chaillu by pereonal intercovrse, Dy his wca- 
terial evidence, by what te appears to heve seen of the 
living habite of the animsis he describes—testing those 
accounts by what we know of cheir stracture—or cy the 
Incicenta aud styie of the narrative, he impresses cne with 
the conviction that he is a traihful and epizited man of 
henor ands gentleman. This ce!lectionis the most inter- 
esting Llustrstion of the lower creation that has ever 
reacked Europe, ard has addee consideravis ani in very 
iM portant respects to cur kucwledg:2.’” 








THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT AT YALE. 


Tne ceat:. of Prof. Gibbs, who with the exception 
ci Dr. Fitch was the last of the earls corps of instree- 
tors in the Theelegical Depaztment in Yeis College, 
inac® necessary am entire recrgerization of that ée- 
partment, in view of the growing demazcs of the Coi- 
iege and the country. Accordingly, ata meeting of 
the Corporation of the Coliege, held during the pest | 
week, Rev. Jarces M. Hoppin, formerly of Salem, 
Mazs., anc a graduate of the class of 1840, was elect- 
ed Professor of the Pastoral Charge in the Theoiogicai 
Depaztment. At the same time, Prof. George P. 
Fisher, having resigned the Livingston Professorship 







ewiy ordeined native pastors over the weakest churches. 
“Mere than half this reduction will fall upon tha 
rcspering missions of the Turkish Empire, where a 
eckwaid movement at this time eapeciaily wauld enta/l 
izeparable less, 

“Tne Committee cf the Turkish Missions Aid Society 

real to the fraternal sympathies of English friends ¢s 
these ocmirctie missions of our American brethren, for 
rom pt srecor, to prevent such great discouragement to 
the cavae of cur bleseed Master and our common Chiie- 


tanity.”’ 


F 
t 





A corzespondiaz zeal and liberality in this couatey 
wii avert tais painful reduction of the Turkish Mis- 
sion ac this most critical period of its history. 





BOGUS CHAPLAINS, 


Taz New York correspondent of The Boston Jour- 
na: rakes the following wholesale accusation toucb- 
ing the chaplains of the New York regiments : 

_ “It bas ‘ong been custemery to appoint to the office of 
nap.ain in New York and commission men not only 

2 aré net clergymen, but men whodo not even profess 
to ke religious—bankers, brokers, rumselleze, profane 
ren, drinking anc gambiing men, hold rank as chaplaias. 
Trese men ecnezally pat on the uniform of a captain, 
2nd are so calied. fine a regiment as the 7lst New 
Yoru State Militia has a commissioned chaplain who is 
net 3 Clergyman, but another man conducts service.” 


We doubt the truth of this statement. We happen 
to know personally the chaplains of several New 
York regiments, and know them to be capable, pious, 
ard devoted men. We have heard of one case in 
which a man of no recognized stancing as a minister 
ia any denomination, though a forager upon many, 
forced himself upon a regiment as its chaplain, court- 
ing notoriety by the appointment, and after splurging 
awhile upon this bogus capital, either deserted his 
regiment or was cashiered by them,—we do not re- 
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tember which ; and ther 
linquency and imposition 
witness than this corresp 
He goés on to give his id 
lows : 


“The chaplain of the arm 
‘a commission ; men touch t 
—the sentries halt at his a 
‘and carry arms. For six d 
useless as the fifth wheel to 
often assigned to the drudg 
camp. He can and, under 
teach school. He has a loi 
the comfortable feeling that 
is quite out of place. All g 
ones, must be invited to dr 
scarce, and if the chaplain dol 
garded asa rebuke. If he do 
ence with the men. Like th 
cart, the oxen are ready tokic 
run over him. 

“ Whether all this honor is 
‘must endure,—the reckless 4 
is almost universal—the gene 
of the —, which he can co 

he flow of the Niagara—whi 
eelings nor his profession—w 
iS a matter that each one 
But I sketch this picture from 
n many.” 


One who is capable of ta 
the chaplain’s office is hardly 
upon the moral and retigi 
An honest and Christian ma 
constant moral force in the 
men daily by personal con 
faith, courage, doing kindne 
friend of the soldier, and k 
the regiment to the highe: 
quest of “honor” deserves 
camp. We believe better 
and the army than this wit 
ject needs careful inquiry. 
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THE ISEAL£LITES 


A SCRIPTURE LESSO 

Has it occurred to any of 
the early history of Israel a 
two-fold disaster at Bull Ru 
tieth chapter of the book « 
story throvgh. The men of 
of an outrageous crime apair 
The Levite whose househ 
violated, made his ap eal t 
for redress; but Benjamin 
offenders, and fortifying th 
clared war agairst the othe 
outrage, the children oj Is 
sheba, gathered together a. 
justice and chastise the off 
numbered about 27,000, and 
But great as was the prep 
the side of Israel, tie Ben): 
well fortified upon their own 
with a desperate valor. I 
children of Benjamin came 
destroyed down to the grou 
day twenty and two thous 
disheartening beginning —th 
Run. But the misfortune m 
“the men of Israel encowra 
their battle again in array ¢ 
put themselves in array the 
conflict of Bull Run. Bu 
against them, and they wer 
slaughter. 

Some now began to be d 
talk of peace. Their cause | 
honcr, virtue, public safety, | 
challenged to the war; G 
their side,.and had even di: 
Judah should lead the ass¢ 
mense reserve ready to brin 
had been twice repulsed fr 
disaster. It was a civil w 
tended with horrible carnage 
all, be worth the cost? &« 
to prayer, and inquired of 
again go out to battle cgain: 
min my brother, or shall I 
said, “Go up; for to-morr 
into thine hand.’’ Then full 
bush of the children of Ls:ae 
fiture of the Benjamites, wh 
open field and then reu‘ed 
nated. After this came the 1 

Let us then not be dishear 
asters of the war. With aj 
with God upon their side, t 
repulsed from “ Bu!l Run,” v 
strongly fortified. 
the discipline of disaster. | 
upon the name of the Lord ; 
and “ask council’ of Him 
strength, looking well, also, 
the plan of battle, and the § 
day teaches that, on the 
enemy into our hand. 
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THE FINANCES 
Tur measure recently pas 
bers at Turin, for the unifie 
the various state debts of 
Italy, will inspire capitalist 
dence in the wisdom, the ju 
the Government of Victor 
ure of the largest political s: 
highest financial honor. A 
exclude from the bil! “ debt 
the princes now dethroned, 
ercing their subjects in Ite 
bayonets.” But a better | 
bill, as drawn by the Ministe 
The Turin correspondent of 
thus describes it : 


“ Guerrazzi moved the excl: 
were contracted by the Gra 
1849 to 1852, for the purpose « 
corps to broak the constitutin 
his people at Florence and 
with this amendment two o%] 
te confiscate the private estat 
raine, appiying their vaius to 
debts of this unfaithful reign. 
of Guerrezzi, was a resolutio 
world that no fresh debts to 
this date by the Austrian or 
account of Rome and Veuic 
Italian nation when happily 
own. With regard to these. 
that an adoption of this bill by 
no promise to acknowl+dge a1 
brances that may be laid, by a 
rulers, on those Italian provir 
existing interests of the func 
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against those loans which ha 
occupaticns ; and it wouid be 
cent public creditor now for 
Leopold nine, ten, or eleven y 
confiscate that deposed faini 
part of such a measure as tl 
urged by Pepolithat some ann 
On the Duchy of Mcdena, 
there by its late petty desp: 
lackeys and to buy the venal | 
the remission of his personal : 
of a list of Italian public debts 
contracted, in regular form of 
old governments, it was held t! 
Origin, these obligations shi 
Guerrszzi’s last amendment, 
repuciation of all new debts t 
and Venice hereafter, it was s 
who said, ‘If our enemies w 
the worse for them; but L:aly 
pledge.’ The Finance Micis 
Chamber that, in the presen’ 
Such a declaration would be ' 
of this new kingdom; anc 
‘were then withdrawa. Ther 
to provide for the verificatior 
enactments, of any existing 

edules annexed. The loa 
visional government of Lom 


notice 
should bd lev, and the mi 
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tember which ; and there may be other oases of de- 
linquency and imposition ; but we must have a better 
witness than this correspondent to establish the fact. 
He goés on to give his ideas of a chaplaincy as fol- 
lows: 


“The chaplain of the atmy has much honor. He ho 
‘a commissiop ; men touch their hats to him as they _— 
-—the seniries halt at his approach, wheel to the front 
-and carry arms. For six days in the week he feels as 
useless as the fifth wheel toa coach. He is allowed and 
often assigned to the credgsey of the post-office in the 
camp. He can and, under the articles of war, must 
teach school. He has a low rank on the staff, and has 
the comfortable feeling that on almost all occasions he 
‘is quite out of place. All guests, especially the military 
ones, must be invited to drink liquors when water is 


‘scarce, and if the chaplain don’t dri er is 
-garded as a rebuke. n’t drink his presence is re 


If he does drink he | his influ- 
ence with the men. Like the man on a eanne of 0 
“cart, the oxen are ready tokick him off and the wheels to 
run over him. 


“Whether all this honor is an equivalent for what ke 
‘must endure,—the reckless and indecent profanity that 
is almcst universal—the general obscenity and vulgarity 
of the camp, which he can control no more than he can 

‘he flow of the N agnee— whl spares neither his tender 
-eelings nor his profession—which runs from high to low, 
--is a matter that each one must decide for himself. 
‘But I sketch this picture from life—not in one camp, but 
n many.” 

Ore who is capable of taking such a low view of 
‘the chaplain’s office is hardly competent to pronounce 
upon the moral and religious qualifications for it. 
An honest and Christian man in such a post will be a 
constant moral force in the regiment, influencing the 
men daily by persona) contact, inspiring patience, 
faith, courage, doing kindnesses, making himself the 
friend of the soldier, and keeping up the morale of 
the regiment to the highest point. A chaplain in 
quest of “honor” deserves to be drummed out of 
camp. We believe better things of our chaplains 
and the army than this witness testifies. The sub- 
ject needs careful inquiry. 





THE ISRA£LITES AT BULL RUN. 


A SCRIPTURE LESSON FOR THE DAY. 








Has it occurred to any of our readers to notice in 
the early history of Israel a complete analogy to our 
two-fold disaster at Bull Run? Turn to the twen- 
tieth chapter of the book of Judges, and read the 
story through. The men of Gibeah had been guilty 
of an outrageous crime against virtue and good faith. 
The Levite whose household sanctity had been 
violated, made his apzeal to all the tribes of Israel 
for redress; but Benjamin undertook to shield the 
offenders, and fortifying themselves in Gibeah, de- 
clared war agairst the other tribes. Stirred by this 
outrage, the children of Israel, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, gathered together as one man, to vindicate 
justice and chastise the offenders. The Benjamites 
numbered about 27,000, and the other tribes 400,000. 
But great as was the preponderance of numbers on 
the side of Israel, tne Benjamites were courageous, 
well fortified upon their own ground, and they fought 
with a desperate valor. In the first battle, “the 
children of Benjamin came forth out of Gibeah, and 
destroyed down to tie ground of the Israelites that 
day twenty and two thousand men.”’ This was a 
disheartening beginning—the first encounter at Bull 
Run. But the misfortune might be retrieved, and so 
“the men of Israel encouraged themselves, and set 
their battle again in array in the place where they 
put themselves in array the first day’’—the second 
conflict of Bull Run. But again the day turned 
against them, and they were repulsed with terrible 
slaughter. 

Some now began to be discouraged, and even to 
talk of peace. Their cause was just—the defense of 
honcr, virtue, public safety, religion. They had been 
challenged to the wat; God was avowedly upon 
their side, and had even directed that the column of 
Judah should lead the assault. They had an im- 
mense reserve ready to bring into the field ; and yet 
had been twice repulsed from the same point with 
disaster. It was a civil war, a fratricidal war, at- 
tended with horrible carnage. Would the end, after 
all, be worth the cost? So they betook themselves 
to prayer, and inquired of the Lord, “Shall I yet 
again go out to battle cgainsi the children of Benja- 
min my brother, or shall I cease?” And the Lord 
said, “Goup; for to-morrow I will deliver them 
into thine hand.’’ Then follows the story of the am- 
bush of the children of Israel, and the utter discom- 
fiture of the Benjamites, who were decoyed into the 
open field and then reu‘ed and well-nigh extermi-. 
nated. After this came the reign of order and peace, 

Let us then not be disheartened by the earlier dis- 
asters of the war. With a just and righteous cause, 
with God upon their side, the Israelites were twice 
repulsed from “ Bu'l Run,” where their enemies were 
strongly fortified. God prepared them for victory by 
the discipline of disaster. Let us, as a people, call 
upon the name of the Lord; let us humble ourselves 
and “ask council’ of Him; let us go up in His 
strength, looking well, 2lso, to our ambush and to 
the plan of battle, and the Scriptural lesson for the 
day teaches that, on the inorrow, He will deliver the 
enemy into our hand. 





THE FINANCES OF ITALY. 


Tug measure recently passed in the Italian Cham- 
bers at Turin, for the unification or consolidation of 
the various state debts of the old governments of 
Iialy, will inspire capitalists and people with confi- 
dence in the wisdorn, the justice, and the stability of 
the Government of Victor Emanuel. It is a meas- 
ure of the largest political sagacity, as well as of the 
highest financial honor. An attempt was made to 
exclude from the bill “debts wrongfally created by 
the princes now dethroned, to defray the cost of co- 
ercing their subjects in Italy by the aid of foreign 
bayonets.” But a better policy prevailed, and the 
bill, as drawn by the Minister of Finance, was passed. 
The Turin correspondent of The London Dail y News 
thus describes it: 





Guerrazzi moved the exclusion of those loans which 
were contracted by the Grand Duke of Sescane. a 
1849 to 1852, for the purpose of paying an Austrian army 
corps to break the constitution and to crush the spirit of 
his people at Florence and Leghorn. He joined along 
with this amendment two other amendments, one being 
to confiscate the private estate of Leopold Hapsburg-Lor- 
Trane, appiying their valuo to discharge those shameful 
debts of his unfaithful reign. The third motion, or rider 
of Guerrezzi, was a rescluiion to declare before all the 
World that no fresh debts to be created from and after 
this date by the Austrian or Pontifical Governments, on 
account of Rome and Veuice, will be respected by the 
Italian nation when happily it shall have come by its 
own. With regard to these questions, Pasini explained 
that an adoption of this biil by the Chamber would imply 
no promise to acknowl+dge any future additional incum- 
brances that may be laid, by anti-national and oppressive 
Tulers, on those Italian provinces not yet freed. But all 
existing interests of the fundholders, said he, should be 
duly honored ; it was impossible to draw a distinction as 
against those loans which had served to pay for foreign 
occupaticns ; and it would be unjust to punish the inno- 
cent public creditor now for the crimes of Grand Duke 
Leopold nine, ten, or eleven years ago. The proposal to 
confiscate that deposed family’s estates could form no 
part of such a measure as this. In like manner it was 
urged by Pepolithat some annuities or perpetual charges 
on the Duchy of Mcdena, which had been imposed 
there by its late petty despot to enrich his domestic 
lackeys and to buy the venal prayers of a monastery for 
the remission of his personal sins, ought to be struck out 


to the throne cf France. 
Victor Emanuel, and comes to this country on a visit 
for her health. She is a young lady of nineteen, jess 
than half the age of her husband, who is forty. They 
were manied about two years ago. 
train are some military gentlemen, maids of honor, 
physicians, pcliticiens, and others. 
the streets in a suit of summer linen and a straw hat. 


its support as a means of financial security. Tha whe:s 
amount of these assimilated debts makes the national 
debt of Italy much less, in proportion to its resources, 
than the debts of other Lxopean nations, the inter- 
est on the debt being only Ove-fifth of the ordinary 


interest, the Government will identi‘v its own exist- 
ence with the financial interests of the whole com- 
munity. This measure is an additional pledge of the 
unity and independence of Italy. 





LOVE AND SACRIFICE. 


Ir is said that the families and near friends of thie 
men who have already fallen in the hosts mustered 
by our Federal Government, amidst whatever grief 
they feel, do not express regret that those men en- 
listed in the war. Sorrow for fathers, husbands, 
sons, or brothers thus early cut off, dees not make 
them repent of consenting to the step that led to the 
sacrifice ; nor are they the less devoted to their country 
er its Government, or the less earnest for prosecuting 
the strife that has cost them so much. On the con- 
trary, they are the more ardently enlisted iz this holy 
cause. Their Government, its honor, and its arms, are 
mere sacred in their eyes than before. The current 
of patriotic feeling runs the deeper, the steadier, the 
stronger, through the channels of their grief. 

An experienced missionary said also in our hear- 
ing, that in visiting the kindred of those men and 
women who had died in the service of Christian mis- 
sions, he had not known an instance in which they 
seemed to regret that those friends had entered iuto 
such a service. The loss felt by the survivors only 
endeared to them the holy cause in whose behalf it 
was incurred. 

Thus it is that an unselfish love, whether it be pa- 
trictism or Christian philanthropy, burns the brighter 
on the altar of sacrifice. The result may be traced to 
some of the deepest and most constant sentiments of 
our nature, and especially ef a renewed and noble 
mind. However it be accounted for, the fact itself is 
unquestionable. The history of Christianity affurds 
numberless exampies. Tor this among other reasons, 

“the blood of the martyrs’ was found to be ‘tne 

seed of the church.” Hence persecuted, suffering 

Christians have been the more faithful, constaat 

Christians. As, of old, that Mary who anoicted the 

Savior with the costly oil loved him the more after 

making the offering which itself proved her love, so 

throvgh our secrifices for him and for mankind do we 

cherish the affections that prompt them. Our only 

regrets are, not that we have given so much, but that 

we have not given more. We are enriched, not im- 

poverished, by such expenditure. Is it any wonder 

then, that there is so iittie devotion in those who are 

called Christians, when they know so little seif-de- 

nial and teil in their vocation? Their religion, like 

their loyalty, must cost them more in order to possess 

them more. Our ijove to God ard man must be in- 

creased as well as tested by offerings to God and man. 

It must be kindled to a pure and biight effulgeace, 

if at all, by costly offerings, even by “ spiritual sacri- 

fices,”’ even by presenting our “ bodies a living sacri- 

fice.” 





Prince NAPOLEON AND HIS Wire in New Yorx.— 
We have a royal yacht in our harbor, and royal vis- 
itors walking in our streets. Last Saturday the 
French vessel *“‘ Jerome Napoleon’’ dropped her anchor 
off the Battery, and set ashore Prince Napoleon and 
his wife Clotilde. The Prince stands next in order 
after the young Prince Imperial (the Emperor’s son) 
His wife is a daughter of 


In the royal 
The Prince walks 


But he was always noted for being 2 Republican. 





THE LINCOLN CAVALRY. 





Tuis organization was begun in this city on the 22d 
day of April, and the regiment was at once cfered to the 
Government by Hon. Bayard Clark, but wae refused on 
the ground that no cavalry were wanted. After various 
vicissitudes, the regiment has been accepted under its 
preset same, and the cormmand given to Col. A. T. 
McReynolds of Michigan, Brevet-Major in the United 
States army. The testimony of Gen. Scott, and the 
records of the actual service rendered by Col. McR, are 
sufficient proofs of his capacity to take the command, 
The organization has been kept together through the 
last three months solely by the exertions of a number of 
young men who, almast hoping against hope, have con- 
tinued in the belief that cavairy would be wanted 
eventually, in the face of the decisions to the contrary. 
How near right they were, preaent events fully show. If 
the War Department had held out any inducement three 
months since, there would have been at present a regi- 
ment fully armed and equipped, and far advanced in the 
drill. That such a corps might have rendered some 
service, let the records of the fights at Great Bethel and 
Bull Run answer. The regiment is composed of three 
companies from Pennsylvania, one from Ohio, and eight 
from New York. Another squadron, now ready to Le 
mustered from Michigan, is also eccepted. Among the 
officers, besides the Colonel, are many who have seen 
service in this country and in Furope, thus giving sssuz- 
ance that the men will be properly led ard taken care of 
in the field. The companies are mostly made up of 
young men from the country, who are used to the care 
ef horses—strong, healthy, and well inured to fatigue. 





We take pleasure in calling attention tc the edvertise- 
merteof the “Sunnyside Collegiate Institute,” at Irving- 
ten, N. Y., under the care of Alfred Stebbins. We are 
assured by friends who know, that this is cne of the best 
private schcols in this state. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 
” PREMIUM. Gu 


We have concluded an Arrangement >y whieh 
we now offer to any oid subscriber a premium of a 
copy of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing 
nearly five hundred pages, for the name of every new 
subscriber for one year sent us with two dcilars, The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the book-storea is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our offica, or be 
sent by express, as desired. 


Fach Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. It is a fountain of knowledge, and no one should 
be deprived of it. One copy among a family of chii- 
dren at school is not enough, any more than one Geog- 
raphy. Send us the name of one new subseriber to 
The Independent for one year with $2, and get this 
book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by express 


Qne Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the office 
of The Independent by only sending us the names of 
One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at our reag- 
ular subscription price, viz., $2 each 

Addicss 


te GREAT 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 





of a list of Italian public debts. But having been legally 
contracted, in regular form of funded debt, by one of the 
old governments, it was held that, in spite of their vicious 
origin, these obligations should be allowed. As for 

uerrszzi’s last amendment, to proclaim beforehand a 
tepuciation of all new debts that may be created in Rome 
and Venice hereafter, it was - ye by General Bixio, 
who said, ‘If our enemies will get into debt, so much 
the worse for them ; but I:aly is ours, and not theirs, io 
pledge.’ The Finance Micister, however, assured the 
Chamber that, in the present state of affairs, to make 
‘uch a declaration would be very injurious to the credit 
of this new kingdom; and Guerrazzi’s amendments 
Were then withdrawa, There is an article of this bill 
‘0 provide for the verification and admission, by special 
ehactments, of any existing debts not included in the 


Schedules annexed. The loan raised in 1848 by the pro- 
. government of Lombardy was t under 
ro] and the ministers answered tha! they 

ae when tho time arrived to recompense 
Lombas the sacrifices it had made. The bill, with 
all its provietone intect, was finally by 229 
ealnot 9 dissentiont vores.” 


Ly this wise and honergble measure the Govern 
‘weat of Victor Emanuel unites ali the people of Italy, 
Aad all foreign creditors of the superseded states, for 


Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N.Y. 


A LIBERAL OFFER, 


CASH COMMISSION for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





We will allow any old subseriber. on renewing his 
own subscription, (and at that time only,) one doliar 
each for all a of new subsoribers be wili send 
us, accompanied with the money. Since we made 
Se a we have received as many as 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in single 
letter. There are thousands among our trieads who 
with @ very little effort, could do equally wei! Ww. 
also remind our readers that for the names of dve new 
gubscribers for one year with ten dollars or for the 
same of one new subsoriber for five rence with the 





revenues. By creating public svack, at fixed rates of 


book is worth twice this trifling trowble of getting it. 


A GBEAT BEWARD FOR LITTLE PINs. 





year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollara a year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
Pictorial Edition, containiag Fifteen Hundred Ea- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the beat edition of the beat Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its priee at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
& copy ia his house, every merchant in his store, 


ary. Ask five of your friends to subseribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to aubscribe 
for five years, and you will receive thie beautiful vol- 
ume as a free gift 


AS 











NOTICES. 


‘INDEX EZEAPCRGATORIUS,”’ 


Mzsee3. Enrrozs: In your isave of last week, J. 1. Burtis of 
the American Sunday-schoo!l Union denies that he rejected tae 
beautifal b:mn of Ware om frcedom from the * Soldier's Wyma- 
book” om the grouad cf its abolirion sentiments, Om what 
ground chen dia he reject it? He does not say. Whew pre- 
sented the hymn, Mr. B. remarked with empaasis, ‘Ch! that 
won't do; we can't put our impriat on the hymn—it's 4 rogular 
abslition hymn.’ [ argued the propriety of duck 2: byron, 
especially at this time, and said, “If the American Sundaj- 
schooi Unicn is going to be so equeamish a3 that, now that che 
rébeis are in arms against us, I would have no more to do with 
it.’ Mr. L, then asked the judgment of a gentieman presem. a 
member of the Mssionary Society of the N. ¥. Union, euxiiary to 
the other, and ke agreed with Mr. B., stating thas the book never 
cou'd have a general circulation with that hyma inserted. I 
then resolved to get out my own book, inserting such hymns as 
I please, &Accoraic g to my origival intention. Since then, Mr. B, 





grocad of its being “fail of abolition hymns.” 
Cc 





bp 





MARRIED. 
BRGOKS—PGHEROY—At Somers, Ci., July 8th, Simon 
Brooxs of New York to Louisa Pomaroy, daugh*er of Ge! &-~« 
cy of Sorzers, 

P.Y—SMIIH—In Hartford O » ~a 1 edoeaday Jay 24th, 
py Rev. Borace Bu-hne™, > assisted by Bey. William W. 
Patton of Chirces, 3:1, Oliver G. Terry, Esq., to Ameiia W., 
daughtes cf tho ‘ate Normand Smith, Jr, all of that city, 
PaCKARD—CALLAGHER—On Tuesday, the 22d Juiy, st 






















Bioowfied, X. d., by Rev. J. S. Gallagher, Professor William A. 
Packardct Pactmouth Caliege, N. H, to Miss Scsan Breese | 
Gallagher oz Bloomficid, N, J., daugater of the officiating ciergy- | 
man i 
| 

DIED. 

S <—In Greensboro, Vt., July it, 1861, deeply 

lamented, efter ap illness of but four days, Mr. John ©. Els- 

worth, aged 63 years. He was a native of Chatham, ‘aow Port- 


y 3 

iar d,; Ct., a son of John Ellsworth, 3d, afterwards known in Yt. 
as Judge Elisworth, and his wifs Sarah, who was a daughter of 
iey. Cyprian Strang of Chatham; and great-grandson of Capt, 
Jchn Ellsworth of East Windsor ard his wife Anna, who was & 
daughter of Key, Timethy Edwards, and sister of Jouathaz Zd- 
wards of Northampten, 

Inu 1798 his parents, with their roung family, remo72é to 
Geeerskore, where a idst the privations and hardships of a new 
settiement he was reared, In his youth he was thoughtful, in- 
dustricus, acd staudicus; and though not favered with the ad- 
yantazes of @ iiberal education, became & man of faz more thar 
ordinary intelligence and character. In 1817, cne of the vears 
of the right hard of the Mcst High with the church in Greens- 
boro. beta himsc!i an2 his wife, Eiiza Tolman, of precicus mem- 
o1y, became ho nily plows, 824i made pubiie profession of their 
faith, connectirg themseives with the Coxgregational church, 
Soon after this their minds began ¢9 be exe:cised with regard to 
the duty of becoming missionaries to the heathen; ana@ in 1321 
they went, in the service of the A. B.C, F. M., to che Cherckee 
mission in Georgia. They were connected with that mission 
fifteen which tims, with the excention of one year 
sTen e s statior, they wereat Brainard. In the mis- 
siouary Work, to which they seemed well aaapted, they took a 











-2ars all of 








deen interest, and rerdered acceptable and important se: vice, 
Bu tavors and hardebips and toi’s were beyond Mrs, Ets- 
sorth’s powers of endurance, ond ber failies heath rendered it 


ssary that they should returr to the North. Accerdingly, | 
though with great reluctance, the7z in 1636 tock their dismission, 
ard returned to Greensbero, where, with the exception of one 
year spent in connection with the Burr Seminary at Manohester, 
they bave ever since lived, reapected, useful, and beioved, especi- H 
ally by the church, whose weifare they ¢;:r sought—till she, in 
4ti, 056, snd he ia July. 1361, passed from this to the church 
tric mphant in heaven. d.P. 8. 


WHITE—OFf dysentery, on the 20th, Archur, youngest son of 
Lucy J, White of Brooklyn, 


William A, 204 





‘ ure, 
years lacking 1 month ard Li cays, son and omiy chi'd of Rev, 
J. A, and Eicma Reid Jchnson, 

Little Allie yaz one of the sweetest and most promising chi!- 
Gren we eyer saw, and we most sincereiy sympathize wita the 
affiieteS pareucs, Whom we are Lappy to call friends, aad upon 
whom this blow, so sudden and so terrib'2, has fallen with a 
most stunning effect—they can ceiy yct reatize tue icag as 
yertain'ng ‘to ibem. Te the socthing inflvence of time and th2 
cc usz.ations of the biessed religion they prefess, we trust them. 
—Blaynington (1,) Daily Pantagrazh, July 1%, 1861. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- | Gm Pens than with Steel, the 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for ome Grid ty 


every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. | 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster's Diction- | 





THE INDEPENDENT: 


of Webster's New Unabria,“ed Pictorial Dictionary, | ’ 
with 1,500 beautifully aguas illustrations. The- M O RTO N S 


Celebrated 


|  Tmaprovements 
| PENS, and ges madein the 


mabdled him to overcome the may imperfect isherto 
widable in their production, anda mato f the © 
= ee ofall, The writing put 


| 
| : 
Constant writing for six 










Goid Pens. 


pn, 
* Pen remaing uncha 

' ing unchang 

an Come val Pen is ever chang 
therefore rfet.. uniformity of withing 
| amof the Gold Pen. - ‘ 
| The Gold Pen is an“ 973 Feadyand ro 
| Pom must bs often condan ted and Mow ong 


in the use of the Goid Pen tn re is BTCAt saving of time, 


» hand of 


| Gold Pen is exactly adapted to 


ears of continued use, 
®y corrosion and wear ; 
13 obtained only by the 


liable, while the Steel | 
selected ; therefore, 


manwfacturing GOLD | 
ured to the suberiber by Letters Patent, nave j 


the cos$ within / 
know the foliowing ; 


4 done cheaper with 
economy to use } 


the writer; therefore 


j 
if 
| Gold is capable of receiving re °6roe of elasticity, so that the ' 
| 


, the merves of the kad and arm ara’ injored, a3 is known to be 


| the case by the use of Steel Pens. 
He is now seiling goid pens at prices ¥aryiag from 25 cents to 
$1 according tc size, the average ae M% every one of which 
wil far outiant a greapet the bese S ny 
Bold by all dealers in the line ‘S4ous the country. Whoie- 
; saleand retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where ai —< 
| dews, inclosing cash or post-stamp$, Wil! receive prompt atten- 
| tion: and a Pen or Pens corresponditig in va'ue, and seléeted ac- 
| cording to deseription, will immediat:!y be sent by mail or other- 
wis, as directsd. Address 
{ A. MGRTON, Mo 25 Maifen Lane, New Yorts, 
| “Wa happen to'kaow Mr. Ax Morton to be not only one of the 
yoo and — —, ——— 13 of Gold Pens not only tn 
merica but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure. 
} gcaders of their oxcetience.”—N, Y. Tribune, — 


guyverss) 


RATED 9 
CELEBS ISELESS” 


SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
Bs, 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGSNCLES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN TH UNITED States, 

“Wo speak from experience when We say that, after having 
tricd aii ay gy 2wing-Maciines, we must accord to that 
ef Grover Baker ths pre-eminence. Those indispensabie 
| features of sewing, strengif, uniformity, and‘ elasticity, ali of 















has frequentiy condemned *‘The Unien Hymn-book,” o2 the | which are brought out ie this inscmparable inveation, make it 


| the first Sewing-Macaioe im the couatry. Others have their 


‘HAS, CHAUCER GOBS. | good points, but this combines eli, amd possesses every charac- | 


| verlecks necessary to Make it most leatrabls.’—N, ¥, Cariati 
Adusgate ang Jvarnct. ee 








aT REDUCED PRICES, 


Fite @lass-Cioth Presser, Improved Loon-Chack, New Style 
emumer, Binder, Corder, a%. 


Ofice, Ns, 505 Broadway, New York. 
-* Tals Machtae makes the “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks Rigaest 


isstioity, permancuce, beauty, aud genera. de- 
when done, and the wits range of ite 





a3 of ths stitoht 
appiicaiion "—Report ev Americen Inzéitute, New Werk. 


WANTED. 


4 QOUNTEY SEAT, with e few acres of zrouad, wall worth 
$25,590 :2 $30,060, within an hour’s ride by railroad from New 
York, for which good improvad Brook'yn Cuty property will be 








given, Th's ig a rare opnortunity to obtain a fair price fora 
deairabie p'ace. Address *' Purftan.”’ at Th: independent office, 
At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 
J. H. Joinston & Co., 
DIALEDRI IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCARS, JEW- 
ELPZ, SILVER AND PLATED WaRk, 


Wadding soi Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 
maii. 
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> 2 . 
Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
Mais ty ¥osxsure at $12 por dozen, or Six for 99, 
PRINTED DIRECTIONS FOR SELY-MEASUREMENT, 
List of Prices and Drawings of Different Sty‘ss of Shirts sent 
free overywhers, 


3, W. 2. WARD, from London, 








DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


CONTINENTAL AKSURANCE COMPANY, 









No. 18 WALt ote2a27 
CARH CAPITEE  io0505ccis00 F $500,000 00 
POSES eee eee 1,087,155 92 
le pes eer Spearman 13, {88 05 





The DITSCTORS of this COMPANT have this diy decisreé a 


35 PER CENT, 
ItTS GCGUSTOMEZS. 
reiol. tue earued during the rear ending t 
ipo 3 entttling the hoiders to pari 
the Co 25'S simes3. and Scrip wil 
Sep-«mber to Potiey-Hoiders for tas arzoun i 
pective:y entitied, and upen tas ssm2day SIX PER ‘ 
INTEREST wiilbe paysb:e tpon sue omteg@@Miding Sorin izes 
by tas Compary. 
A semi-sonua! cash Cividend of SEVEN PER CENT. wilt be 
paid to the Steckhoicers, or their legal r¢presentativcs, om and 
after MONDAY, if h iust. 

New York. Juy i!, } 


4 
-) 


it inet 92 
pate in ths nrofits of 
; a? i 

















:e3 the business of INSURANCE on 
GED. F 


HOPE, Presidents, 


i, 2. OLMSTED & O00, 
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hicags, Dling: 
Laicags iN Sis 

Gy j oe Beee2s wis cewis ee we Bago war wish 


i2- Faar, Alaa ner cent infers, esirel by 
bint Sar mor gtg:. ot la mas'ar coltectione Earizg doce 


Mpls A we BE aS eT Re. Poked They ae atin me refer 


9 @ ler: punter af terre 7e det taaitiog & Siferent reints 


at sat Hag Fig: nace FL! 2 fracd, wise a sirenlar gty- 
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PATENT MICA AND FIBROTS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 





CHIT OLLEBIATZO ROOFING MATERIAL FAs ITI 
THE BIIT OF ALL TESTI- 
TIE E! 


Afanzei $2 avsry variséy of Roof, New or Cid, stzat 93 FLAe, 
and is unequsiad for Durability, Beax‘y, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in u3s. The Mica being s non-conductor of heat, 
no rsof is a Cos! ia Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
endersigned ars prepared to exzoute Promptiy and Thorenghiy 
» orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing O14 Leaky Tia, 
M:+‘al, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-prse, and will pro- 
sect Tla or Irom many yesrs from rusting. 

Cemen* for sa’e by the Barrel, and sent tc any par: of ths 
country, with printed ingtrnctions for use, and is sold to Agenta, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them s 14209 
Paorrt, and yet furnish to the Consumer @ very cheap roof com- 
pared wick tin, slate shing’es, or other roofing ma‘erfal. A‘so 
for sale, Sia ant County Rigdis. %r & portion of the Toite! 


" Joseph Ditto & Co., 


N». 907 Broadway, cor. Fcison st., Now Tork 


New York & Erie Railroad. 


Passevger Traine leave, via Pavenia Perry avd 
ong Reok, from feet of Chambers etree: as tel 

lewa, via: 

7 Maw BXPARBSS, for Dunkirk ood 

8°. am MATL. for Deek rk and inter 
eae WILE tarly fer 


tvae 

1. ae ACPOMMODATION. tale. for Port Jervis aod 
vrinesge e008 

40h es WAY fr Middietows Newburg aad lotermediate 
‘Oee NIGHT Be 
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Ne 387 Broadway, SN, ¥., Tp Stairs, 


-CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


ay 


ight Pianos. 


mmm Arse ~ 4 TF 
WAREDOGMS, Mo. $34 BRLDWAT, 





NZW YOK, 


Foe qeaiccy and power of tone sot siperiecity 9? workman 
6nip, Shese Pianve are still congitiref ihs best in ths market 
Evacy inatrumess is fully warran‘ef «= Chickering & Sons have 
cosaived Forcy Prize Msias irom *a2 Aiffer2ut Faiew io this 
csumtry ani Xuz:ye, 


. 


Faull Uizarcase! Cataloge3s gans om apy isatiac. 
Sid = Pianas. 

Ws have cons antiy 22 hand alargs gimbder of J2:1nd-dand 
Piscca of yericus makers, meat a wash Weing taken in ox- 
Chang? 2 New s223 of ove ova mts, we acd anabled 55 aah 
tiem vary low 


Isher od dise suet to Clraymem eam Beretrcrize 


se? 7 q ; “a? 
Fiags! Flags! Flags! 
OF SILK OR BUNTING, 

Adi Sizes on Hand an*t: Order. Address, iaciosing atamp, 
WOJER & SRAMAM, Xo. 97 Yrane at., NV. Y., 
Prassca. Fisg, Banzer, and Orasnmental Painters, Designers, 
and Misoufacturers. 


oe e . 
Communion Furniture. 
Silvor-Piacet and Sritanc:a CCOMMUNICON GETS, of varices 
gaeleerns and pics, to auis the w2 uy 
ni to ths crade, aa? ac: to Mission 
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PLATE AND BRITANNia FAdt 
As Paisoad Prices. 
AS M3 2lt sacl L 38 Haz, 
Ch -48 Nos. 4and 6 Baling sup, Nee fers 
Se a - . 
t » 4 
The Tribuze’s War Maps. 
LIST OF THE KILLED AND WOUNDED AT 
TEX BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 





OW READY, EXTKA TRIBUAE, CONTAIN-~ 

iog the various Maps published in Taz Taisonz since the 
commencemectc*the War. It also contains a list cf the killed 
gud weunded in the late batt's, so far asascertained, Price five 

Terms cash. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
{he Abbot Coilegiaie Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Fifz:h avenue, Corner of Thirty-fourth sireet, 


cexts. Thrae d-lars per hundred. 








This Institutior, commeczced in Lafayette place in i943, ard 

ccotinzed, since 1848, as 
“Tor Sprnaier [sstizors,” Untoy square, 

will reopen, in its presen! locaticn, Wednesday, Sept. 18:h. 

Tak Srtz, for ‘ight. air, cheerfulness, and health; — 

Tus Esrrick, Pith ts rare conveniences and attracticns , 

Tux ApPorntMEnt:, ard varied educaticna! appliances ; 

Tus Corps or Fivz-asp-T wants Instructors, experienced and 
skilful ; ‘ z ; 

Ts P2ivizecss, for sys*ematic mental development and disci- 
piine in every department, PaimaBry, A 'ADEMIC, and CoLLEeciaTE 5 

Irs L-rpganr, Apparat.cs, Cabinets, and Ga-lery of Paiatiozs . 

Its Paorsssors, LECTUR#5, and instructions im Navural, Men- 
tal, and Mcrai Science. Bistcry, Literature, Modern Langcages, 
Music, and Fire Art; ard 

Irs Provistes for Apvanezp >cpris, who hare left School, en- 
title this Institution to the consideraticn it enjoys, and are de- 
signed to be worthy of a Univansity roz Youns Lapias ty ovr 


Tr. 
™ GORHAM PD. ARBOT, Principal. 


EMOVAI —HORACEK WATERS, AGENT, HAS 
removed to No 481 Broadway, between Grand and Broome 
strerts, where be sells new T-octave PIANOS for $150, Ai- 
round cerners. carved egs ', and warrarted. Second-hand 
PIANOS and MELODBONS, from $25 t> $130 Ali kinds of 
Nousical Vercbandise at war proces. Piancs and Melodeonrs to 
let from $3 to 66 per month, rect allowed if purchased era 
sarcem nt. henth.y payments received for the same. ALEX 
ANDRE OPGANS for Churches at tow prices 
YOUNG LADY WHO HAS HAD SOME EX- 
perience desi. os & sit ration as teacher of Music in @ schoo! 
oF family Would if necessary, assist on some of the lish 
branches. or teach neve in Prepeh Galery moderate. Ad. 
dvew © J. K., Bom 39, Bast Hampton, Man 
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} Tae New Yorx S2st-Wevery Tatsvxe 
| TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 


| Rheumatism, 


|THE UNION, THE CONSTITUTION, 
| AND THE LAWS. 


Now is the Time to Subseribe ! 


<i SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ee 
{s published every 


CONTENTS OF NG, 1,688 (JULY Min :j 
I..LEADING ARTICLES: The Latest War News; New 
York to the Rescue; What Shall be Done? Two 
Witnesses; West Point; The Reason! Editorial 
Paragraphs. 
Il..1HE BATTLE 4? BULL RUN: Incidents of the 
Fight: Additiona’ Lists of Casualties, “ 
Ill..FROM EUROPE, 
Iy..FROM CALIFORNIA: Summary of fe Latest News 
5 by Pony Express. 
V..LATEST NEWS RECEIV?D BY TELEGRAPH: Ohio 
Politics ; lowa Politics ; Tae New Mexico Mail; from 
St. Louis, 
VI. THE WAR FOR THE UNWN: 
Manageas, 
VIL..THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA: By Wittem H. 
Russell, 


Vilt..A STRONG ARTICLE ON THE WAR: From the én of 
Bezjamin Kurtz, D.D. 
in..OUR TROOPS ON THE KANAWE': The Battle of 


Scarty; How a Parcel of our Of8cers were Cp 
tured. 


X..THE SUPPRESSIOX OF THE 2REBELI tON, 


XI..A PROCLAMATION 70 . 
ISLANIZ THE PEOPLE OF RHODE 


Ail.. PROGRESS OF THE WAR: Our Kille ; 
Beauregara Not at Leesburg ; The. ite ante: 
Rebel Batteries ; The President's Defererce to Gen. 
=cott ; Freeh Troops from I!inois and Indiana : Pris- 
oners Escapsd from Manassas ; 250 of our Wounded 
taken there ; 32 of them have Died; Deatt of Col, 
Corcoran of the 69th; Resentment against the 
“ouaves ; The Rebels Refuse to Bury Them. 


Xill.. TAIRTY-SEVENTA CONGRESS—EXTRA SESSION : 


Proceedings in the Senate and Honse of Representa- 
tives. 


XIV. .THZ SILVER CORD: By Shirley Brooks. 
XV..BAPRCHESTER TOWERS: By Anthony Tr pllope. 
XVI..THE SROPS. 
XV. .CEN3US STATISTICS OF MINNESOTA. 
XVIU..SLAVERS ON THEIR WAY HOME WITH XEGR ED 
XIX..FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
XX..NEWS SUMMARY. 
XXI..PERSONAL. 
XXII. CITY NEWS, 
XXIII. MISCELLANEOTS, 
XXIV..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 
AA)..CUOMMERCE4an MATIERS : Full Teports of the Stock, 


Morey, Cotton, Grain, and Cattic Markets, speciali 
Reported for Tae N. Y. Tribune, ” ’ 
Tarus—Ore Cony for one rear, $3. Two Copies, one year 
$5. Five Copics, one year, $L1 23+ Ten Copies, to one 
address, S20. " ee 
For a Club of 1 Weuty, wc cond an Extra Copy. 
For a Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune graus. 
Aadress THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE N. Y. DAILY TRIBUNE, 86 per annum. 
THE N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 2% per annum. 
For Club Terms, see Tug Trrscyr of any date, 


Ward & Parry, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
No. 625 Broadway, 


are Publishers of all the valuable issues of the late firm of Derby 
& Jackson, to which they have added a 


VALUABLE SELECTION OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 


Ancient and Modern, together with all the current miscellaneous 
pudiications of the day ; all of which they now offer, for a limited 
period, at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues supplied to order. 
JAS. W. WARD, 
J. PARRY. 
N.B.—WARD & PARRY are publishers of the following inter- 
esting Controversial Works, which they offer for the present at 
the prices named : 
THE CONCORD OF AGES. By Dr. Ev. Bercunr...... 60 cts. 
THE CONFLICT OF AGES. By same author........ 
TRE PHILOSOPHY OF SKEPTICISM. By Rev. J. B. 
Pe icaxcnlniaee sks sdendexsaaeadisletneoriaeaeee 
METHODISM SUCCESSFUL. By Rev. Dr. Terr....... 60 " 
VIEWS AND EXPERIENCES, By Rev. H. W. Bercusr 60 * 
PUNSHON’S SERMONS, with an Introduction and Biog- 
So. 8 ee eer ee bes0ee 


The AXtack on 





60 " 


TO THE UNEMPLOYED 


OF BOTH SEXES, 


OUR FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK contains 250 Receipts, étc., 
and a great dealof ADVICE TO HOUSEK SE PERS ané others, 
198 of its recipes for Cooking, Baking, making Pies, Pastries, 
Creams, Jellies, Preserves, Ices, etc., in the latest French, Eng- 
lish, and American styles, were selected from the private receipt 
books of the celebrated 


Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York, 


The sbove receipts cost us 2. very large sum, their genuine- 
ness ia verificd by the acknowledgment of MESSRS. 8. LE- 
LAED & CO., Proprietors of the Metropolitan, which is printed 
oa the first page of the Book, The other 150 Receipts are ad- 
apted to the uses of the Mechanic, Farmer, and others. The 
Advice to Housekeepers, and others, is the contribation of an 
American Lady of great experience. In it is the famous HOI,- 
LAND WASHING RECEIPT, which saves nearly half the soap, 
laber, 2ad wear, and requires neither rubbing nor psunding ts 
cleanse the clothes. Also. the NEW FRENCH ME€THOD OF 
MAKING BREAD, by which 153% pounds of material mekes 
nearly 27 pounds of superior bread, that keeps sweet and moist 
much longer than bread made in the usual way ; and many other 
scbjects of great impertance, new to the public. The Book is 
large-sized pamphiet, printed with large type ca fine white 
paper, This isthe book to sell; there is nothing like it, so cheap, 
such reali vaiue to ali classes. We sendit free by mail, 
for TWELVE cents, im moncy or stamps, at which price it re- 
tails. We have several persons now employed who are selling 
these books, and nothing elise, whe are now making from $8 to $14 
and over a weck. Weare now making a very larze discount to 
those who buy to sa:l, Addvess STAFFORD & CO., Publishers, 
442 Broadway, New York. 
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Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


are universa:'y conceded to be the moat trying to human nature 
of acy ot che whole eaislogue,and almost every conccivabls 
ecoregy hss been tried for their cures; but neariy all these ag 





plications have been external, giving merely temporary relist 
At lsat an internal Remody bas been discovered in 


* Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever :! years’ trial as a test of Its merits, befsrs 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of seme of our moe 
inflaec‘ia) citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, show 
ing thst it may be implicitly relied upon as a suRz oURa; 
does its work quietly but surely strengthening the system, whits 
it removes every veatige of the dicease. 

For saie io New York by F, C. WELLS & CO., No, 115 Frazk 
kin street ; and G. WILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J, Woor & Co., No, 444 Broadway, New York, a 
Wroalesals azd Fetal. 


ABRNTI’S AMERICAN MUSEUM, 


WILLIAM TILLMAN, THE COLORED STEWARD 
of the schcouer “S. J. Waring,” 
WHO KILLED THE THREE PIRATES, 
and br.ught the vessel safely into this port, with 
WILLIAM STEDDING, THE GERMAN SAILOR, 
who aided and assisted him, 
Will receive visitors at the Muserm at ail hours, and relate their 
experiences with Southern chivalry, and exhibit the SECESSION 
FLAG which the rete?s made out of the schooner’s American 
flag ; also, rebel cutiasses, and 
THE IDENTICAL HATCHET 
with which Titman killed the ocean robbers. 

Also to be seen at all hours, every Day and Evening, the won- 
derszx: ALBINO SISTEKS, SEA LION, MAMMOTH BEAR 
SAMSON, with a variety of other LIVING BEARS; MONSTER 
SNAKES, AQUABIA, HAPPY FAMILY, LIVING SEAL, etc. 

Admission, te ali, 25 cents. Children under 10 years, 15.ceuts. 


LUSHING [ANSTITUTE — BOARDING- 
£CHOOI], FOR BOYS, at Flushing, L. L 
EK. A, FAIRCHILD, 


Q UNNYSIDE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—A 
bO Boarding and Day Schcol at Irvington, N. Y., beautifully 
and healthfuljy iocated on the Hudson, Twenty-five miles from 
New York. The most thoroagh instruction imparted, fitting the 
student fer business or for any class in college. Modern Lan- 
goages taught dsily In their greatest purity, and used in the 
famiis of the Principal. Gymnastic and Military Dril! afforded 
ifdesireé. The Fall Term will commence September 3d. The 
best references, and any further information, may be obtained 
from ALFRED STEBBINS, A.M , Principal. 


GRADUATE OF YALE COLLEGE WISHES 
& situation as Teacher of Classics or other Branches. 
Address E. C, REACH BARKER, Broome co., N. ¥. 
MUSIC, FRENCH, AND DRAWING, 
A YOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITUATION AS 
Teacher of the Piano-Forte. Has had experience. 
will also teach French and Drawing if desired. Satisfactory 
testimen'als. Address Box £5 Northemp'on, Mass. 
Mf 4208 -GExeeAL MeCLELLAN.—WE HAVE 
é Fe Ae ~ ay fine card Major Gea 
ere. Me i ‘rice 
mca tase 
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“0 Sing wats the Lord &@ New gongs’ 


CHF BRADBULT'S “GOLDEN CHAIN’—xEW xusig— 
NEW HYMNS.—The x803t popular music book ever issued for 
Sabbath schools, Twentieth edition now ready, Price 1 
cents. 

Parties desiring a small number, 0% 1644 than twelve, and no€ 
finding them at adjacent book-storeé, Sv sending cash to tae sab- 
ecriber, current in New York, will /#edive their books at the 
wholesale hundred price, viz., $12 per hundred, 

WY. i% BRADBURY, 
Care of LIGHTE & BRADBURYS, 421 Brootie st., New York, 
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CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
OMES FOK THE INDUSTRIOUS 
IN THE 


GARDEN STATE OF THE WrST. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company 
rs | 


HAV FOR SALF 


1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMING LANDS 


I” 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 


ON 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORXMING-MBe 

The attention ef the enterprising and industriows portion of te 
community is directed to the following statements and liberal ia 
ducements offered them by the 

¥¥.L.IN y 

which, as they Wit EAL RATLROAD COMPANY, 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable Woimes fe 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speakiag, very little 


capital. 
ss , LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valicy of the Mississippi offers a0 great an te- 
ducement to the settier as the State of Illinois. There is no = 
tion of the world where all the conditions of climate and ‘soit ga 
adtnirabiy combine to prodtice those two great staples, Coan andl’ 
Waar, as the prairies of: IHinois, 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotion regions; while the 
soi! ia admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and ‘Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushet thaa 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS, 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cu!tivated with such woa- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle Stxtesr 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers, The area of Illinois 
about equa! to that of Engiand, and the soil is so rich that it will 
support twenty millions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS, 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in lengta, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and rive: 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastera audi 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capita! and labor have been applied to devsioping 
the soil; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic acts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, wil! follow at am 
early day in Illinois, aud in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief thas 
at least five hundred thousand peopie will be engaged in tha Stabe 
of Illinois in various manufacturing employments. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on éee 
raijroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part ofthe {acomefrom 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund ia lands, ge 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXZ3 ARE Lidar, aad aust 
consequently every day increase, 

THE STATE DEBT. 
The State debt is oniv $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2.959,746 $0, and we may reasonably em- 
peci that in ten years it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 863,025 pex- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popula- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent, in ten years, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than those of 
auy other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,009 tuns. The wheat crop of 1869 approaches 
35,000,009 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less than 149,- 
000,060 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 
Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor a3 upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
posed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsucpassed 
by any on the globe. 
TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,200,000 acres. They sell 
oniy to actual cultivators, and every contract contains on sgTee- 
ment to cultivate. The road has been constructed throug’ these 
lands at an expense of $30,008,000. In 1850, the population 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was onfy 335,5 
since which 479,293 have been added; making the whale pomuta- 
tion 814,891, a guin of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF. PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the peopic, it may bo stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of. grain 
and 250,000 barrels of fluur, were forwarded over the line , 


ear. 
. EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-school s7steaa 
encouramyed by the State and endowed with 4 large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight af 
the church and schoo!l-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT, 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ae- 
cording to location, quality. etc. First-class farming lands safll 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sul- 
duing prairie land as compared with weod-land is in the ratie of 
1 to 10 in favor of the former, The terms of sale for tha bulk 
these lands wili be 

ONE YEAR'S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix perceat, per annum,and six interest notes at six per cent. 
paysbie respectively in one, two, three, four, five, andsix year 
from date of sale ; and four notes for principal, payable ia four, 
five, six,orseven years from date of sale; the contract attpu- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced aad 
cultivated, each aud every year, for five years from date of sala, 
80 that at the cnd of five years one-half shull be feaced and under 
cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at sig 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five doMars, 

Pamphiets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, prodactiona, 
prices, aad terms of paymeat, can be had on application te 

J. W. FOSTER, 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, DL 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated upom 
the Lilinois Central Railroad, see pages 168, 139, aud 190, APPLIE- 
TON'S RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Dr. Tobias’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


VOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC RUEUMATISM 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, “wos, 

Colic, Bowel Complaints, Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all of ‘he 
above we warrant a speedy cure. 

Remeunzrn! This article is a success, net an experiment, ¥ ¢& 
Fourtcen years it has been tested, and never has failed in a sia- 
gleinstavce. For Canoxrc Burumatism, Patys In tas Lrws@, 
etc,, bear in miad, relief is certain, and a positive cure is sure @ 
follow. 

Heavacae of all kinds—we warrant to cure. 

For Purztp Sort Tarest, Quinsr, and Dientaras, it is 4 coe 
tain remedy, and has saved hundrede the past three months. 

For Coveas, Coins, and Inrioznza, it cannot be beat, 

ROUP, CROUP ! it positively cures—it is the only remoig 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint, 

Drsenrerr, Coric, CRamp, and AVFECTIONS OF TAE Bowzts as 
instantly cured. It does not constipate, like many medicines, 
put carries off the bad secretions, and healthy action followa, 

We are confident if once used no family will be witaaut it, 

Price 25 and £0 ceats. 








DR. TOBIAS’ 
Venetian Horse Liniment. 


Pint Botties only 50 cents. 

For Lamuzvzess, Cots, Garis, Sprarys, Corid, 3oza Tanoata, 
OvsnxzraTins, Bavises, etc. It ts warranted cheapar and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands a 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc.. by this Liat- 
ment, in many instances after having been turaed out as asclous. 
Orders are constantly received from the racing stavies of Ba 
gland for fresh supplies of this invalaabie article. 

None genuine unless signed S, I. TOBIAS. 

Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 

Oftice, Ne. 56 Certiandt street, New Vert. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 
$150. PIANOS. $150. 


ELEGANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 
WARRANTED! 

BEND FOR CIRCULARS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION. 
Our regular styles of LARGE PIANO FORTES, 64. 6%. O&, 
7 and Thy estaves, We Continue lo mase © Uh Oli the late mprere 
ments, ot from O17S tc 6600, according to vise ged Gauk Lage 

discoauts mate & Cam bazers 
Diostrated price Uste aed cirowlar formished e0 anpitus see 


Ali ou: Plane Pertes bave our od 
PACEAT INSULATED IhOn BED. 
eed ing Cwm Lhe bee bad wire OG ureine lo tee wer! 
SEND TOR CIRCULARS @& 
Perse 4 tae Guerenions oF the meen 
BOAR EAs CHAT @ OO Menten 
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THE HIGHER CITIZENSHIP. 


White so much account is made of different na- 
tionalities, and of the rights and obligations of citizen- 
ship under our own institutions, Christian people 
ought to remind themselves the more of that one 
kingdom to which they allbelong, and of their pecu- 
liar relations which are only symbolized by any civil 
prerogatives. 

When an apostle says, in the name of believers, “our 
conversation is in heaven,” he uses a term (peltteuna) 
which may be better translated commonwealth or 
citizenship, immediately adding, “from whence also 
we look fer the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ,”’* 
state or community being said to be in he? 
cause the King is there and is expecied * 
this relate our highest allegiance 
divine reign so often mentior 
and especially in the. 

ently called “ the kj 
or “ of Christ,* 


hope. The 
the Scriptures, 
_estament, and indiffer- 
p , or “the kingdom of God,’’ 
» yy. heaven,” is conceived of some- 

times as OF a. ‘ 
in elthe , piritael, sometimes as external, and 
of 2 , se it is spoken of sometimes in one stage 
ogress, as for example in the introduction of 
Gospel, and sometimes as consummated by the 
King’s triumphant appearance, and the complete vin- 
dication of his people. It has had its successive 
stages, and in reference to these it is said to have 
come already; but its full development is yet future, 
and hence we pray “‘ Thy kingdom come,” the Scrip- 
tures authorizing us to expect his presence and 
reign in the “new earth” when “ this same Jesus”’ 
who ascended “shall so come in like manner as’’ he 
was seen to “go into heaven.’’ In this latter view, 
we can enter into his kingdom, or partake of its 


blessings, only through death and the resurrection, or | 


through an equivalent “ change ;" by being “ uncloth- 
ed,’’ and “ clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven ;’’ for “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.” Our condition in that event is 
described to us, upon comparison with any that the 
patriarchs left, as “a better country, that is, an 
heavenly.’’ But in order that we may ever enter into 
that condition, another change must precede this. 
We must first become accepted and loyal subjects of 
the same divine reign as it exists already, the king- 
dom of God being now a spiritual administration, 
and having now its external development also, espe- 
cially in the church. In this sense it is said to 
be “brought nigh’? to men, and to be “in them,” 
and they are said to be “not far from’ it, and 
to “enter into’ it, and, when Christianity was 
about to be proclaimed, it was said to be “at hand.” 
True Christians, and they only among mankind, are 
its subjects, and enjoy its peculiar immunities and 
prerogatives. In keeping with this imagery—if it be 
imagery, and not rather as literal an account as can 
be given of the subject—the same persons, before be- 
coming Christians, and mankind in their own natural 
state, are described as ‘‘strangers and foreigners,’’ 
“ aliens from the commorweaith of Israel, and strang- 
ers from the covenants of promise ;” and by this 
change they are made “ fellow-cilizens with the 
saints.’ The people of God are thus not only heirs 
of the betfer country, but already citizens of a spirit- 
ual commonwealth of which Christ is the Head, an 
empire of which he is the Monarch, the kingdom 
which he described, whether in its earlier stages or 
in its triumph, when he said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” 

Perhaps we cannot better conceive of the great 
moral change which the Gospel contemplates in sin- 
ful men, than by keeping in view the inspired figure, 
and making civil afiairs types of the spiritual. There 
are two methods by which we become citizens of a 
state, as also children of a family; the one is birth, 
the other adoption ; and by two corresponding methods 
we become children of God, and citizens of his king- 
dom. Most men come into those civil and domestic 
relations by natural birth, knowing no other govern- 
ment or parentage ; but not thus do any come into 
these spiritual relations. We are indeed born into 
obligations to God, yet not thus made his subjects or 
children in the evangelic sense, but characterized 
by him as strangers and aliens. The Scriptures ad- 
dress renewed men as having been first subject to 
“the god of this world,” “the prince of the power of 
the air,” who might therefore be called their king de 
facto, though not de jure; and the Savior said to the 
unbelieving Jews, “‘ Ye are of your father the devil.”’ 
Such is our citizenship, if we have no other than the 
first or human birth. But there is a second birth, a 
spiritual regeneration, which is divine, among the 
“heavenly things of which our Savior discoursed with 
Nicodemus.” 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 
By such a birth we become accept2d subjects of his 
reign while living on the earth, as also “sons and 


daughters of the Lord Almighty ;’’ aad, in prospect, | 


citizens of his “new Jerusalem.”’ Bat this process 
is joined with another in the divine administra- 
tion. They who are no} natives of 

beome its citizens, if at all, by adoption. 
may thus be made another's child, so he may be 
mace the subject of another government besides 
that under which he was born. Thus many @ 
pagan was incorporated with the “holy nation” of 
the Jews; Roman citizenship was conferred as a 
favor on mary an alien, and exalted him into new 
relations and privileges ; and we are familiar with 
the process of naturalization, by which a foreigner 
becomes a citizen of our own country, the Govern- 
ment by its ordinances publicly adopting him oa his 
taking the oath of allegiance. 
may belong to an empire whose capital or peculiar 
territory we have not yet entered. And this is the 
character of Christ's administration in the Gospel, 
that it brings into his kingdom a multitude of our 
race who have been only aliens and enemies; it con- 
fers on them the relations and prerogatives of his ac- 


As one 


cepted subjects, makes them citizens of the spirit- | 


ual Zion, and heirs of the “new earth.’’ Thus, while 
our civil relations are determined either by birth or 
adoption alone, both processes may be said to be com- 
bined in bringing us into the divine kingdom, the two 
differing especially in this, that the one takes place 
within us, transforming our character, and the other 
out of us, transforming our condition. By this two- 
fold grace of the Gospel, regeneration and adoption, 
if at all, we who of ourselves belonged to the re- 
volted “‘ confederacy "’ of earth, do now belong to the 
kingdom of heaven. Besides being citizens of some 
humen commonwealth, enjoying whatever advant- 
aces and honors it may offer, if we are Christians 
we are also citizens of another that is divine, 
with incalculably higher prerogatives and prospects ; 
and we owe our position, we trace our title, to the 
King’s own warrant and the King’s own agency. 
Though we are on the earth, our citizenship is in 
heaver—where our King is, where our most illustrious 
companions are, where are our treasures, our inherit- 
ance, our hearts. 

Solicitous as we all are to secure the civil preroga- 
tives within our reach, and not willingly uncertain 
whether or not we are citizens of our own country, 
much more does it become us to make sure of our 
standing in respect to the divine kingdom. It is de- 
termined, we have said, by the King’s own warrant, 
which is no other than the Gospel itself. The Gospel 
therefore must be studied accordingly. It is deter- 
mined also by his own agency, which is within his 
subjects, and can be known only by those affections 


which qualify them for @ place la his kingdom, aad 
which the Gospel enumerates as “ the fruit of the 
Spirit. 
this one character, true loyalty to the King. A de 
claive mark this of the cit)zenship that is in heaven, 
and as intelligible as any that cana be named. Do 
we bear this mark? 
settled on this question? What other affairs can be 


it, or inattention to it, and what worldly condition or 


able doubt? And if willful igaorance on such @ polat 
is marvelous, what unpardonable folly, what i 


already compelled to decide this 
themeelves, and to own that they 
the kingdom of heaven! 


not citizens of 


ATTERY SILENCED. 


e rear excited a panic among teamsters 





ians at Bull Run, which turned our victory 

oO a retreat, and had well-nigh demoralized the 
army. When General Scott was in Mexico, he felt 
more annoyance from the fire in the rear kept up by 
pclitical jealousy and military rivalry, than from all 
ths guns of the enemy. In the present campaign the 
veteran has been subjected to the same annoyance— 
not from professional rivals or a hostile press, but 
from journals to which the Administration had a right 


minated a day or two after the panic at Bull Run, 
when a leading Republican journal in this city 
abounded in such utterances as the following : 


“A decimated and indignant people will demand the 
immediate retirement of the present Cabinet from the 
high places of power, which, for one reason or another, 
they have shown themselves incompetent to fili. Give 
us for the President capable advisers, who comprehend the 
requirements of the crisis, and are equal to them.” “ There 
is talent and capacity enough in the country: if Presi- 
dent Lincoln will summon them to his aid, he can then 
have a million of the best troops that cou'd be desired.” 
“The people will insist upon new heads of Executive 
Departments.” 

Yet the same paper assured us, in the very next 
column, that “the great disaster was simply and only 
the effect of a wild panic; it was not a defeat... 
while the killing was going on, our troops had the 
real advantage, driving the rebels before them. It 
was only when the fighting was done, and the ridicu- 
lous panic turned the heads of the men, that they 
seemed to waver.’’ It even half apologizes for the 


of French and Sardinian troops from Castiglione to 
Brescia, the day after the great battle of Solferino. 


of panics far less excusable.” 

Could any number of “capable advisers,” any 
amount of “talent and capacity’’ surrounding the 
President, have foreseen a ‘wild and ridiculous 
panic,” and have guarded against it? Such criti- 
cisms, though ostensibly aimed at members of the 
Cabinet, were blows directly at the President and 
General Scott. Has the President himself no “ talent 
and capacity’ to “comprehend the requirements of 
the crisis?’’ Is not General Scott a “capable ad- 
viser’’ in military affairs? Is not he equal to the 
‘«« requirements of the crisis,’’ whatever these may be ? 
Language such as this was most insulting to the 
President and the Commander-in-Chief; and it justly 
aroused the indignation of the best friends of the 
journal, which in a moment of heat had been betrayed 
into it. 

No doubt even the carpings of The Tribune at the 
conduct of the war have been prompted by a sincere 
and earnest desire for the speedy suppression of the 
rebellion. We think that journal has underrated the 
magnitude of the struggle in which we are engaged. 
The experience of Bull Run has shown that General 


These qualifications may be summed up in | 


Are most readers of the Bible | 
of consequence enough to justify our diversion from | 


prospect should content us while it is left in reason- 


| and is more than assumed by Messrs. Garrison and 
| Phillips in their support of the Administration in the 


| those gentlemen have so long advocated. 
| propagandists and radical abolitionists agree in this 
| view of the war, is it not likely that there is some 


to look for a magnanimous support. This fire cul- 


panic, by reminding its readers of “ the famous flight | 





The best disciplined troops of Europe have been guilty | 





Scott’s slow and measured preparations were more 
than needed, and that our army might profit by yet 
more thorough organization and discipline. 


engaged. The enemy is upon his own ground, his 
army well compacted and officered, his cause a des- 
perate struggle for life, and he will prosecute the war 
unscrupulously, ruthlessly, unto the end. 
idle to think of this as ‘‘a short war ;’’—thatil can be 





for the next spring business! All patriots will rejoice 
if this can be done; but if the rebellion is to be 
crushed, this seems in the nature of the case impos- 
sible. Therefore, while appreciating the motives of 
The Tribune, we have deprecated its course, as tend- 


delays almost inevitabie, and to produce a reaction 





“That which is born of the flesh is | 


a country | 


By such means we | 


that would lead to some fatal compromise. If we 


would save the nation, if we would preserve liberty | 
and union, we must accept the war as it is, and carry | 


it forward to its legitimate end, at whatever cost of 

time, business, money, men. Wisdom and patriotism 

demand that public journals should educate and en- 
| courage the people in this view of the case. 

We are happy to see that Mr. Greeley disavows for 
| himself much of the querulous and dictatorial tone 
| of The Tribune upon the war. No man has purer 
| motives than he, or a more earnest desire to serve 

his country faithfully and weil. In acard over his 
| own name, he says 
| “Henceforth, I bar all criticism in these columns on 
| army movements, past or future, unless somebody should 
undertake to prove that General Patterson is a wise and 
brave commander. He seems to have none to speak his 
praises; so if there is anything to be said in his behali, 
I will make an exception in his favor. Other than this, 
| the subject is closed and sealed. Corresponderts and 
reporters may state facts, but must forbear comments. 
this subject, but this paper has done its full share—all 
that it ought, and perhaps more than it could afford to 
do—and henceforth stands back for others, 
* * * 


“ Henceforth, it shall be The Tirt/une’s sole vocationto |; 


‘e | not doubt that his wisdom and firmness will be equal 
ordeal which has befallen them. The Great Republic | 


rouse and animate the American people for the terridle 
imminently needs the utmost exertions of every loyal 
heart and hand. We have tried to serve her by expos- 
ing breakers ahead and around her; henceforth, be it 
ours to strengthen, in 
those whose unenviable duty it is to pilot her through 
them. 
pine that some truth must be withheld for a calmer mo- 


ment, ard for less-troubled ears.” 


That the press should expose serious blunders and 


bring their authors to the tribunal of public opinion, | 


belongs not only to the freedom of journalism, but is 


ism in public men. But at such a time as this, all 
criticism should be made in a candid and generous 
| spirit, and with a manifest intention to aid, not to 
| embarrass the Government. We are glad that Mr. 

Greeley has withdrawn that rear-battery, and spiked 
its guns. 





WHY ON THE SABBATH ? 


We have leoked attentively to see some exposition 
| of the reasons which seemed to make it necessary 
| that the late battle should be fought on the Sabbath ; 

but as yet none, so far as we are aware, has any- 
where appeared. We hope it will without fail be 
| given. The Christian people of the North, so far as 
| we discern, are not at all disposed to criticise with 
captious petulance or an undue severity the plans or 
conduct of their leaders. They entirely understand 
| that the war itself being a war of self-defense—in 
| other words, one of ‘ necessity and mercy’—it may be 
| proper that many of its operations should be conduct- 
ed on the Sabbath, and that even battles should be 
fought on that day, as they were fought mere than 
onee, if our memory serves us, in the war of ile Re- 
volution. But unless some such necessity existed— 
which is quite unapparent to the general mind—it is 
difficult to see why Monday might not in this case 
have been selected, even better than Sunday, for the 
first great engagement. And it certainly is not fana* 
ticism to feel that another day of rest and refresh- 
ment, after the preliminary struggle of Thursday, would 
| have carried our troops into the battle with a better 





It shows | 
also the character of the warfare in which we are , 


finished in three, six, or nine months—that it must be ; 
finished im season to raise the blockade for the next | 
cotton crop to be sent to England, or even in season | 


ing to dishearten the people under disasters and | wall 
| Slavery in the states ; that in his civil capacity as the 


; constitutional head of the nation, he has no power 


| accomplishment of 


‘ that he wil venture nothing rashly. 
' 


, pation will greet such a decision. 
{ 


all possible ways, the hands of ; ~ 7 : : 
; tions of the President’s power in the premises, we 
If more good is thus to be done, let us not re- | 


even desirable as a check upon arrogance or despot- | 


| for good? 








THE INDEPENDE 


chance of success than they had. Nor do we think it 
fanaticiom to feel that suoh a delay would have tead- 
ed to seoure for them more of His favor who ts the 
Lord of the Sabbath, while he is aiso by eminence 
the Lord of hosts. 


Wiil not some one wi knows produce the expla 
nation ’ 





THE WAR ANTI SLAVERY ! 


Tuar the war on the part of the North is really a 
war for the extermination of slavery, is the reiterated 
assertion of the leaders of the Southern rebellion, 


military defense of that Union whose dissolution 
If slave- 


good reason for it? Yet the English people are 
perplexed on this point, because the President 
does not avow, and probably does not consciously 
entertain, any such design in prosecuting the war. 
They assure us that the natural sympathy of the 
British nation for the North as the representative of 
freedom in this conflict, is stifled by the disavowal in 
high quarters of any intention to abolish slavery by 
the war. This perplexity and seeming apathy of the 
English mind is well described in the following letter 
from Rev. Mr. Birch, the worthy secretary of the 
Turkish Missions Aid Society. Mr. Birch has traveled 
extensively in the United States, and he is, of course, 
quite competent to represent the feelings of the religi- 
ous people of England. His letter was addressed to 
Rev. Justin Perkins, D.D , through whose favor it is 
sent tous. Rev. Mr. Birch says: 


“ The Independent of June 20th has just reached me, 
and I read with pain Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s letter of 
reproaches that Exeter Hall and anti-slavery friends in 
England are silent, as if destitute of sympathy with the 
North in what she represents as an ‘anti-slavery war.’ 
But both as a people and as a Government, England de- 
sires the maintenance, and prosperity, and friendship of 
your nation, as a unit, if only it can be continued ‘ without 
its present slavery.’ As ye', the conflict is ‘only for 
Union,’ let Mrs. B. Stowe remember. When it comes to 
be avowedly ‘ against slavery,’ that will alter the evil. I 
cuubt not that actual warfare wiil bring this on; and 
when the Southern states shall bave forfeited all their 
previous ‘state’ and ‘Union’ rights, and the North has 
had to fight ard conquer them, then it will be legitimate 
for President Lincoln and the Northern states, as victors, 
to dictate new conditions, in which the abolition of slavery, 
as a domestic institution, on free American soi!, shall be | 
decided on the ground of the nation’s future peace—union 
—humanity—public honor—and Christianity ! 

“Hence Mrs. Beecher Stowe ought to reflect that it 





would be an unbecomingly officious step for Exeter Hall 

and British anti-slavery friends to take the initiative, by | 
holding meetings and exciting rabid speaking, in calling 
upon the Northern states and President Lincoln's Gov- 
ernment to sink their ‘Union’ for ‘the anti-slavery ob- 
ject’ avowedly without hesitation or delay. God will! | 
lead by events ; and we must wait, pray, and watch when | 
he calls to action in due time, through your sacrifices. | 

“However, you, my dear brother, wil! not, I trust, ba- | 
lieve in any lack of real sympathy here. But we would | 
infinitely rather that the North should ‘flourish a’one, 
without slavery,’ than continue ‘united with the South in 
its fellowship with such an unfruitful work of darkness.’ 
Depend upon it, if separated from the South upon that 
point, the huge and growing anti-slavery resources and 
influence of the North would either alone, or aided by 
English and other free kindred Governments, very quickly 
deny to the South any attempt at reviving the slave-trade, 
would facilitate the running off to Canada of the negroes, 
stimulate cotton being produced elsewhere by free labor, 
and ere long compel the South to give up their domestic 
institution, and desire to be incorporated again for ever | 
with the free nation rather than rot in its slavery institu- 
tions. 

“You must not forget that The Times has never been 
anti-slavery. One of its chief proprietors lost largely by 
the low price of £20 given for the emancipation of his 
slaves in the West Indies. Besides, newspapers are not | 
with us the exponent of public feelings (morals) as in 
your newspaper country. 

“T yesterday Light attended a most enthusiastic meeting | 
held at Exeter Hall, to give a welcome to the fugitive slave 
Anderson, whom our law refused to deliver up to bond- 


! age, though he was claimed as having murdered the 
| slave-hunter who pursued him. 
{ 
It seems | 
' can questions, at this crisis, scarcely any notable persons 


As the greatest desire 
is felt to avoid irritating subjects in reference to Ameri 


were present. Yet of course the public with anti-slavery 
feelings crowded the house, and whilst welcoming An- 
derson enthusiastically, they clamored down and would 
not hear an unknown speaker named Matthew Field, 
who intruded himself with the evident purpose of turn- 
ing the meeting into a political expression against the 
North, as more cruel in their conduct toward the negroes 
in the free states than the South to their slaves.” 


Mr. Birch understands better than most English- 
men, the powers of the President with regard to 


whatever to abolish slavery; even if the extraordi- 
nary powers which a state of war vests in the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief of the army, would 





“make it legitimate’’ for him to proclaim the aboli- 


tion of slavery, whether as a means of weakening | 


the rebels, or as a condition of peace. But the expe- | 


diency of exercising such a power, and the time and | 


manner of putting it forth, must be left to the Presi- 
dent himself, who has the sole responsibility. 


there is as yet no military power to enforce it, and 
that if issued prematurely, or as the mere declaration 


| of a purpose without the simultaneous and effec tual | 


f the fact, it might distract and 
divide the North, and possibly demoralize the army. 


We are confident that President Lincoln is so fully 


impressed with the grave responsibilities that rest 
I know that there is truth that yet needs be uttered on | 


upon him, and is moreover of so cautious a habit, 


And on the 


' other hand, if the fitting moment shall arrive for abol- 


ishing slavery by a military order of the day, we can- 
to the opportunity, and that the acclamations of the 
Since Mr. Birch 


so clearly perceives both the extent and the limita- 


marvel that he should demand a positive official 


| declaration that the war is against slavery, as a con- 


dition of British sympathy with the North. 

As a friend of missions and of Christian civiliza- 
tion, Mr. Birch should recognize other great issues 
involved in our struggle as well as the question of 
slavery. Is it nothing to enlightened Englishmen 


| that a Christian nation which has so largely c:- 
operated with them in evangelizing the world, is now 


brought into peril of its existence, threatened with a 


| disruption that must not only reduce it to a second- 


rate political power, but must cripple all its resources 
Is it nothing to liberal and enlightened 
Englishmen that the capacity of a Christian people 
to administer their own government under constitu- 
tional forms, is brought in question by the attempt to 
reverse by bullets the decision of the ballot-box ? 
Are there no interests of regulated freedom, of consti- 
tutional government, of human progress, of Christian 
liberty and enterprise, at stake in this struggle—in- 
terests so vast and momentous that they must 
even take precedence of the mode of terninating 
slavery? The Evening Post, whose thorough and 
consistent hostility to slavery will not be questioned, 


; somewhat tartly but quite forcibly puts this aspect of 


the case, as follows 


“England will not sympathize with the North warmly 
because the North wil! not convert its armies into instru- 
ments of forcible emancipation, so that wherever they 
go the chains may fall from the limbs of the slaves, and 
the whole social system of the South be transformed. 
But what is the North contending for? Por the integrity 
of a wise and beneficent constitutional government ; for 
the preservation of a republic which is the greatest the 
world has yet seen, and whose action upon the life of 
mankind has always been just and noble ; for free insti- 
tutions urder which twenty millions of our race ,have 
enjoyed unexampled privileges of labor, of education and 
of growth ; and for a future that promises to shed the 
same blessings over the entire continent and to hundreds 
of millions of human beings. It seems like a patriotic’ 
vaunt, and yet it is no more than a statement of a simple 
truth, to say that no civil society that ever existed upon 


It is | 
obvious that at present such a proclamation would | 
be almest without effect in those slave states where | 


| last November. 


| slavery.” 





} 
' 


the earth bas 
peace, and ba 
Awerican | ice, in 


come wear 
more genial avd brilliant aspect; and these Jobn 
Bulle, who claim to be the most calchhensl cad omnar 
of the nations, look coolly u the struggle for the life 
of such @ society because hewitt not embarrass itse|f 
with the horrors of a servile war!” 


Mr. Birch assumes that these interests might be 
preserved, perhaps even better, by a separation from 
the South, and that slavery would be extinguished as 
a consequence of that separation. Bat all such as- 
sumptions are paper theories, without warrant in 
fact. Separation means perpetual warfare. With 
no natural divisions of territory, of language, or of 
race, with an immense frontier threatened by an un- 
scrupulous foreign power, with the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi and the navigation of the Gulf under foreign 
control, the United States of the North, instead of 
peaceably developing the resources of freedom, mus 
become substantially a military nation, always jealous 
of encroachment and prepared for defense. Political 
factions and military aspirants would soon rend anew 
the Union once dissolved; for the fatal precedent 
would have been established, that the decision of the 
ballot-box under the forms of the Constitution, can be 
reversed at the point of the bayonet. 

Nor does it follow that slavery would die out in the 
dissevered Southern Confederacy. With Mexico and 
Central America as a field for its extension, and with 
the cotton-alliance of Great Britain made sure, the 
slaveocracy would press forward to accomplish their 
favorite scheme of a Gulf-empire, based upon the 
slavery of the African race. 

Much allowance should be made fur the non-com- 
mittalism of English Christians in our contest, in view 
of the persistent misrepresentations which have been 
mace to them touching the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the North. A few journals, lecturers, and ministers, 
confounding the spirit of abolition with their particu- 
lar mode of abolishing slavery, have labored to im- 





press the Christian public of Great Britain with the 
idea that the cause of anti-slavery in this country was 
“a forlorn hope,” resting upon the proceeds of an 
anti-slavery bazaar for fugitives, and the circulation 
of this or that man’s speeches or sermons against the 
Southern iniquity. Even during the past year the 
shameful misrepresentation has been reiterated in the 
ears of the British public, that the ministers of the | 
Nerth, as a body, give no persistent and earnest tes- 
timeny against that sin, and that the churches will 
not endure faithful anti-slavery preaching. And yet 
all the while the unvarying, the accumulating testi- 
mony of Northern ministers and churches against the 
crime of slavery, has been rousing and shaping the 
public conscience, until it found expression in that 
great political party whose verdict against the exten- 
sion or the national recognition of slavery was given 
The conscience of the North dictat- 
ed, compelled, that verdict of the people ; and because 
of that verdict, the South has taken up arms for the 
protection of slavery. Is not this, then, an anti- 
slavery war ? 

Let our British friends disabuse themselves of the 
false impressions so studiously made upon them, as 
to the amount of anti-slavery sentiment in the North. 
As the power that moves the Great Eastern is to be 
computed, not by taking the dimensions of the donkey- 
engine upon her deck, but by measuring her strides 
through the waters, so the anti-slavery force of this 
nation is to be measured, not by petty organizations 
that obtrude themselves into notice, nor by men who 
run about braying their own deeds through brazen 
trumpets, but by the majestie rising of the people, 
moved by the power of a principle which, though un- 
seen, inspires and propels them. The force behind 
the army is the conscientious opposition of the North 
to slavery. This Mr. Phillips sagaciously perceives 
and magnanimously declares. It may not be tech- 
nically an “anti-slavery war,’’ but, as this journal 
has before shown, it 7s and must be “a war antfi- 
Either by the legitimate exercise of the 
war power, or as a necessary condition of restoration 
to forfeited rights, slavery will be practically annihi- 
lated by the progress’of the war. Our British breth- 
ren, therefore, need not withhold their sympathy until 
slavery is actually abolished. It will then do us 
little geod, and them no honor. We desire no 
“rabid” utterances from Exeter Hall, but we long 
for the intelligent and cordial sympathy of Christian 
England. 


BAEBARISM VS. CIVILIZATION. 


——— 


Av the outset of a contest between the two, Bar- 
barism has some undeniable advantages. The South 
is just now illustrating this, with great exultation, 
and to our discomfort and considerable damage. Its 
President is simply a Military Dictator ; as really so 
as any painted head-chief of the Sioux or Camanches. 
The temper of its people is at once childish and 
savage. lieedom of speech, freedom even of opin- 
ion, is not tolerated within its limits. With a pas- 
sionate ferocity it confronts and challenges the armics 
of the Republic ; sending coffins along with its yelling 
‘ braves,’ marked with the name of Abraham Lincoln; 
offering rewards for the scalps of the Cabinet; 
enticing our troops into thickets of masked batteries 
instead of meeting them in the open field, and thea 





| after battle torturing the captives and murdering the 


wounded. This ferocity on the part of the South 


meets a patient, principled, and patriotic enthusiasm | 


. ta ‘ , , » had withdrawn, but while the room was nearly ha! 
| for the Union and its maintenance on the part of the | &®¢ had withdrawn, but while the room was naarly ha!f 


North; and the intense and concentrated 
passion has of course the advantage at the start. So 


more 


} our tolerance of free speech leads us to aliow such 


varlets as Vallandigham, and such gentlemanly 
abettors of treason as Breckinridge, to vent and 
vaunt their cangerous sedition in the very halls of 
Congress; while the head of any man would be 


| smitten from his shoulders who should even question 
| the policy of Davis and his colleagues in the Rebel | 
| Congress which sits at Richmond. 


The South has 
therefore an aspect of unanimity, waich the more 
intelligent and tolerant North to some extent wants. 
It is hissing with fury, while we are simply resolute 
and in earnest. And it is not unnatural that some 


' . . . 
not very discerning persons should feel in conse- 


quence that the chances of success are on the side of 


the assailing faction ; that its hot wrath will master | 
our more deliberate purpose, and its precipitate and | 


desperate onset will carry before it in one wild rush 


Indeed, that there has been and is some danger of 
this cannot be doubted. There is perhaps a basis of 
truth for the remark attributed to Mr. Russell, that 


‘the North is not vindictive enough to succeed.’ | 


But there is quite another side to the question. 
The noisy stream which tears in fury and foam down 
the mountain, and whose current rises twenty feet in 
a day before the spring-freshet, is not afcer all so ma- 


jestic in power as the calmer, deeper, more slowly- | 


moving river, that hardly rises one inch in the hour 
to the other’s ten, that is scarcely more than imper- 
ceptibly swollen by any rains, but that can carry a 
fleet of steam-ships without feeling it, while the raging 
brook exhausts its force in oversetting the dam or 
undermining the mill-wheel. A barbaric impetuosity 
is always most effective at the beginning, and loses in 
power just in proportion as the contest is protracted. 
Civilization is self-sustaining. But such a state of 
society as exists in the South is always dependent 
for arts, conveniences, ncessary mechanisms, as well 
as for luxuries, on more thoroughly organized and ed- 
ucated communities. Its very passion is spasmodic, 
being rooted in no depth of moral sensibility. Itdeg), 
its very hardest blow, therefore, in the first ‘sharp 
shock of its attack. Wealth, manhood, chayacter, 
culture, with a principled patriotism, ‘tell’ in the 
end, when matched against its ruder, more impoty. 
ous, but more precarious enterprise and zeal. Thére 
was great justness in the reply of the Union men wf 
Kentucky, when taunted by the Secessionists with 


| ble, we endeavored fairly to estimate Du Chailla’'s 


| tive whatever he has gathered from native sources, or 


| tiny baby-gorilla hanging to her breast and sucking 


toward me when he saw me.” 











| ofroots, ° 


: é | the line of the equater. 
our milder methods and more careful preparation.— | 


| withholding our most cordial assent 





the recent defeat “that the United Sta'es Govern 
ment wes strong enough to bear a half dozen such 
defeats without being shaken.” Indeed its peril is in 
prosperity. Disaster is ite needfal discipline. De 
feat will only eting it to an intenser activity, With 
every new reverse it will rise more nearly to the level 
of the emergency, and put forth more freely its copl 
ous strength ; while one really crushing defeat of the 
army now concentrated by the Confederates in the 
neighborhood of Washington, if it did not utterly 
quench the rage that now exasperates the South, 
would only turn it against the leaders of this great 
revolt, and make their very homes the furnace to con- 
sume them. 

The Sepoys of India swept everything before them 
in their first fierce rising. It was only after months 
of delay and disaster that the English Government 
got such a grasp of the rebellion, so stern and fixed 
and unrelaxing, that it could not be broken, and that 
before it the vast conspiracy which had burst forth 
so suddenly was borne and beaten to the earth. The 
white settler masters the Indian in the end; bat al- 
most always at first he shrinks before him. The 
paint and the war-whoop, and the far-flying toma- 
hawk, are no match for the rifle, but they seem at first 
to carry the day ; and when the same spirit, of barbaric 
rage or of a frantic fanaticism, has the engines of 
civilized warfare to use, and is led to battle by men 
experienced in all military arts, it is no wonder that 
for a time it should succeed. But the great and 
enduring resources of strength are after all on the 
other side; and we have only quietly to wait and | 

| 


earnestly to work to see that now, as ever aforetime, | 
Passion is not strength, but Principle is; and that an 
industrious and educated Nation is all too strong for | 
the most pertinacous and furious conspiracy. 





e | 
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DU CHAILLU'S AFRICA. | 
Ix a previous notice, under the Editors’ Book Ta- | 


claims to publie favor—regarding him not in the light 


| of a scientific explorer whose statements are tobe re- 


ceived as conscientiously accurate, but as a bond fide 
adventurer who, with a suflicient ground-work of fact 
in his personal experience, works up into his narra- 
whatever a lively imagination has suggested as likely 
to give piquancy to the story. While there can be no 
doubt that he has to some extent explored Equatorial 
Africa, and has captured several specimens of the 
gorilla, the tone of exagveration in which he describes 
his sights and feats has led many in England to ques- 
tion his veracity altogether. This is unfortunate for | 
the reputation of the author, though it may even give 
en additional relish to his lively volume. Take the 
following as a specimen of his style 


“We were walking along in silence, when I heard a 
cry, and presently saw before me a female gorilla, with a 
Tae | 
mother was stroking the little one, and looking fondly 
down at it; and the scene was so pretty and touching 
that I held my fire, and considered—like a soft-hearted 
fellow—whether I had not better leave them in peace. 
Before I could make up my mind, however, my hunter 
fired and killed the mother, who fell without a struggle. 
The mother fel!, but the baby clung to her, and with piti- 
ful cries endeavored to attract her attention. Icame up, 
and when it saw me it hid its poor little head in its 
mother’s breast. It could neither walk nor bite, so we 
could easily manage it; and I carried it, while the men 
bore the mother on a pole. When we got to the village 
another scene ensued, The men put the body down, and 
I set the little fellow near. As soon as he saw his 
mother, he crawled to her and threw himself on her 
breast. He did not find his accustomed nourishment, 
and I saw that he perceived something was the matter 
with the old one. He crawled over her body, smelt at it, 
and gave utterance, from time to time, to a plaintive cry, 
‘Heo, hoo, hoo,’ which touched my heart. I could get 
no milk for this poor little fellow, who could not eat, 
and consequently died on the third day after he was 
caught. He seemed more docile than the other I had, for 
he already recognized my voice, and would try to hurry 














This reads like a true story. The writer of this | 
article, in going up the Nile, captured by proxy a 
diminutive crocodile ; but though kept in a vessel of 
Nile-water and tempted with its customary food, the | 
little creature persistently refused to eat, and starved | 
itself to death. 

Du Chaillu is well known to missionaries at the | 
Gaboon, and they testify to the fact that he made | 
excursions into the interior and returned with spoils. 
His stories of the ravages of ants are confirmed by 
cther writers. But in gorilla adventures and experi- 
ences among cannibals he is almost alone, and it fs 
therefore the more to be regretted that he has brought 
distrust upon his narrative by ils extravagant tone, 
its large assertions, and its confusion of distances | 
and dates. However, public opinion and the verdict | 
of scientific men in England was settling down in his | 
favor, when he was betrayed into a most damaging | 
exhibition of passion. At a meeting of the Ethnolog- | 
ical Seciety, where the discussion was decidedly in 
his favor, a Mr. Malone soimewhat discourteously 
questioned the veracity of Da Chaillu, especially in | 
the statement that he had seen harps made of the 
fibers of trees 


' 
“M. Du Chaillu rose evidently much excited. He said | 
he should not, in the presence of ladies, make such an 
answer to the abusive remarks of the speaker as they | 
deserved. There were many persons who dared to vilify | 
an author who were afraid of pistols. [Cries of ‘ Order.’] | 
M. Du Chaillu afterwards rose to say that he had seen 
the harp, the strings of which were made from the fibers | 
“Captain Snow said that although a friend of the wild | 
man, he could not deny that in many parts of the world 


the natives eat human flesh. 


“ after some observations from Mr. Burke and the 
chairman, the meeting adjourned till November. 
* At the close of the meeting, when many of the aud 


full, M. Du Chaillu stepped over the benches and chairs 


| to where Mr. Malone was standing, and after touching 


him on the shoulder, held his fist in a menacing minner 
to his face, and after asking him how he dare speak of 
him in the manner he had done, he spat in his face. Mr 
Malone, in great astonishment, said he must call for pro- 
tection from the chairman from such outrage, and was 
retiring for that purpose when M. Du Chaiilu called out, 
‘Coward, coward!’ There were several ladies and ge 

tlemen close to them, but no one interfered, and M. Da 


| Chaillu then left the room.” 


This outrageous proceeding inmay go to estalish th 


| fact that Du Chaillu has lived among savages, but it 


will alienate from him the respect of well-bred Eng 
lisbmen. Though he has published a humble card of 


| apology, we suspect that, socially, his career in Eng- 
| land is at an end. 


His book, however, sells rapidiy, 
and Murray already announces the tenth thousand. 


| We presume that the Harpers will find an equally 


ready sale for it in this country. The principal geo 


graphical point in the book is the conjecture that a | 


great chain of mountains stretches across Africa on 
confirmation 
Future explorers will enable us to test Da Chaillu’s 
accuracy. 

The London Examiner, in summing up the Da 
Chaillu controversy, says 


This needs 


“For our own parts, we confess that we prefer to the 


opinions of any of the known or nameless naturalists who 


have attacked M. Du Chaillu, those of such men as Pro- 


| fessor Owen and Huxley, and from the deliberate opinion 


of the former of these philosophers we see no reason for 
‘Whether one 
rsonal intercourse, by his ma- 
e appears to have seen of the 


judges of Du Chaillu by 
terial evidence, by what 


living habits of the animals he describes—testing those | 
accounts by what we know of their structure—or by the | 


incidents and style of the narrative, he impresses one with 


the conviction that he is a truthful and spirited man of | 


honor and a gentleman. This collectionis the most inter- 


esting illustration of the lower creation that has ever | 


reached Europe, and has added considerably and in very 
important respects to our knowledge.’” 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT AT YALE. 





of Dy-- Fitch was the last of the early corps of instrac- 
tors in the Theological Department in Yale College, 
‘made necessary an entire reorganization of that de- 
partment, in view of the growing demands of the Col- 
lege and the country. Accordingly, at a meeting of 
the Corporation of the College, held during the past 
week, Rev. James M. Hoppin, formerly of Salem, 
Mass., and a graduate of the class of 1840, was elect- 
ed Professor of the Pastoral Charge in the Theological 





ben seytene At the same time, Prof. George P. 
Fisher, having resigned the Livingston Professorship 


| 2 
officers who met 


| been cherished concerning him 


| leaving 


| Christians of 


| will avert this painful reduction o! 
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of Professor Gibbs. Prof. Porter i remarkably we! 
read in philosophy and theology, a 
and a teacher of magnetic power VET young ten 
Prof. Fisher is an accomplished schol ‘T 22d critic in 
| the department to which he is called , « 2nd Prof. Hop 
| pin combines with a liberal culture a p 2culiar grace 
of style and manner. We are sure that » “ores of stu- 
| dents will be attracted to New Haven 1 oF the fall 
| term in Theology. The College Library is w ‘ell stored 
| with works in this department. 


vigorous thir 


HOW MUCH DEPENDS ON ONE Mi ‘N'S 
LIFE. 


no one thing has contributed more yt 
inspirit and invigorate the Northern mind, since the 

disastrous defeat of Bull Run, than the announce- 
ment that Gen. McCiclian has been called to Wash- 
ington, has entered at once on his duties there as 
second only to Gen. Scott in command of the army 

and has already made his authority recognized and 
feltin the stricter discipline which reigr 





PROBABLY 


sin the camps 
and the new sense of power and confidence 
peivaces them. While known of the 
new commander beyond the general farts that he was 


which 


not much is 


, graduated with honor at the West Point Acad 


that he was one of the officers sent by the Gove 


ment to observe the conduct of the Crimean W 
that his report on the subject, made after 
turn, was a paper exhibiting careful 


a great and rare analytic power 


vation 
that he ga} 
esteem and high respect of the French a 
him abroad; that since 
he has shown an equal capacity and tf 
conduct of responsible civil affairs, and t! 
and victorious progress through Western 


has seemed to fulfill the be 


Virginia 
st expectations which had 
it still remains tru 


that the public mind has fastened on him, more by 


| far than on any other, as the Leader who is to carry 


the army marshaied for the Union to a triumphant 


succees. This confidence in him has been increased 


and confirmed by all the traits he has yet developed ; 


especially by the deep sense of religious obligation 
| which he 


showed in Cincinnati, when before 


home to assume his command he 


| sought the prayers of his pastor on his behalf, and 


solemnly consecrated himself to God as His 
and soldier. 


ervant 
And we have no doubt that the confi- 
dence will be justified, that the new impulse com 
municated by him to the progress of the campaign 
will be more and more beneficially felt; and that, if 
his life is spared, his name hereafter will stand among 
the foremost of those who have served and have saved 
their country in this its hour of perplexity and of peri 
But is it not almost fearful to think what might 
interests seem thus to depend on the continuance o 
one frail, precarious, and perpetually exposed lift 
The blow of an assassin, or a stumble of his horse, a 
rifle-shot from a venturous enemy, a cannon-ball in 
the midst of an engagement, any one of a score o 
those diseases which always -nfest camps, any malady 
which care and caution might have cured but wh 
he has now no time to combat—it is fearful to th 
how easily either one of these may strike and si 
denly terminate his life and dash to the earth th 
hopes of the nation, and overshadow its future with a 
vloom darker than that which shot suddenly abroad 
after the recent fatal battle. What a motive notonly 
to thanksgiving to God for the goodness and wisdom 
which have prepared such a leader as we deem hin 
to be avainst this time of our sorest need, but also t 
earnest and constant prayer that He who has rai 
him up will defend him, will guard his life and al 
his powers, and keep him still the strong pillar of 


confidence: the steadfast bulwark of our bes 


Christian friends, let none of us forget to 


morning and evening, and ofven each day 


| McClellan! 


* 





ENGLISH AID FOR TURKISH M([S3I0NS. 


Fon several years the friends of evangelica 


sions in Great Britain have aided the missi 


| work in Turkey directly through the missionaries o 


the American Board in that country. The Crimea 


| war brought prominent Englishmen into contact with 


the American missionaries at Constantinople und 


very faverable circumstances ; and when at 
return of peace the decree of religious toleration at 
tracted the 


Turkey as a field of evangclical 


minds of KEsglish Christians towar 


effort, iastead of 
establishing distant missions, they agreed to 
operate with the American missionaries 

the field. The Turkish Missions Aid Society embr 
diflerent denominations, who t 
making our missionaries the channel of the 
tions. The arrangement is hich; 
parties. 

Rev. Dr. Perkins of Oroomiah has 1 
England with a view to strengthe 
operation. Since his return he has 
lowing card published by Rev. M: 
the Turkish Missions Aid 
‘‘ The American Crisis: Its Effec 

Missions 


retive agencies de; 


“Tta effects will Le to 
theolegical seminaries ar 

e free common schooi 

“Tt will discharge upward of 
chists, and 50 | ed preacher 
Lewy ord sinedr 

“More than half 


prospering missions of the 


ative pastors over the 
this reduction 
Turk 


backward movement at this time espe 


irreparable loss 

“The Committee of the Turkish M 
appeal to the fraternal sympathies of 
these admirable missions of our An 


prompt succor, to prevent such great 


| the cause of our bleseed Master a 


tianity.”’ 
A corresponding zeal and liberatity In tm ° 
the Turki 


° . ese - a of its history. 
sion at this most critical perioe 0! ‘ 


"yj ? ef 

Tuer New York corres} ondent of The Bos 
nal makes the following wholesale accusation touch 
ing the chaplains of the New York re giments 

“Jt has long been customary to appoint to the o” 
chaplain in New York and commission men not © 
who are not clergymen, but men w hodo not even ro 
to be religious—bankers, brokers, rumse ers, pl 
mep, drinking and gambling men, hold rank as ha 


" Faaengtior Seagges Pr 
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THE INDEPENDENT: 





member which ; and there may be other oases of de- 
linquency and imposition ; but we must have a better 
witness than this correspondent to establish the fact. 
He goes on to give his ideas of a chaplaincy as fol- 
lows : 


“The chaplain of the army has much honor. He holds 
a commission ; men touch their hats to him as they pass 
—the sentries halt at his approach, wheel to the front, 
and carry arms. For six days in the week he feels as 
useless as the fifth wheel toa coach. He is allowed and 
often assigned to the drudgery of the post-office in the 
camp. He can and, under the articles of war, must 
te school. He has a low rank on the staff, and has 
the comfortable feeling that on almost all occasions he 
is quite out of place. 





All guests, especially the military | 


ones, must be invited to drink liquors when water is | 


scarce, and if the — don’t drink his presence is re- 
garded asarebuke. It he does drink he loses his influ- 
ence with the men. Like the man on the tongue of a 
cart, the oxen are ready tokick him off and the wheels to 
run over him. 

“ Whether all this honer is an equivalent for what he 
must endure,—the reckless and indecent profanity that 
is almost universal—the general obscenity and vulgarity 
of the camp, which he can control no more than he can 
he flow of the Niagara— which spares neither his tender 
eelings nor his profession—which runs from high to low, 
is a matter that each one must decide for himself. 
But I sketch this picture from life—not in one camp, but 
n many.” 


One who is capable of taking such a low view of 
the chaplain’s office is hardly competent to pronounce 
upon the moral and religious qualifications for it. 
An honest and Christian man in such a post will be a 
constant moral force in the regiment, influencing the 
men daily by personal contact, inspiring patience, 
faith, courage, doing kindnesses, making himself the 
friend of the soldicr, and keeping up the morale of 
the regiment to the highest point. A chaplain in 
quest of “honor” deserves to be drummed out of 
camp. We believe better things of our chaplains 
and the army than this witness testifies. The sub 
ject needs cureful inquiry. 





THE ISHA#LITES AT BULL RUN. 


A SCRIPTURE LESSON FOR THE DAY. 


lias it occurred to any of our readers to notice in 
the early history of Israel a complete analogy to our 
two-fold disaster at Ball Run? Turn to the twen- 
tieth chapter of the book o! Judges, and read the 
The men of Gibeah had been guilty 
of an outrageous crime against virtue and good faith. 
The L household sanctity had been 
violated, made his ap eal to all the tribes of Israel 
for redress; but Benjamin undertook to shield the 
offenders, and fortifying themselves in Gibeah, de- 
Stirred by this 


story through. 


vite whose 


clared war agains! the other tribes. 
outrage, the children of Israel, from Dan to Beer 
sheba, gathered together as one man, to vindicate 
justice and chastise ihe offenders. The Benjamites 
numbered about 27,000, and the other tribes 400,000. 
But great as was the preponderance of numbers on 
the side of Israel, the Benjamiies were courageous, 
well fortified upon their own ground, and they fought 
with a desperate valor. In the first battle, “ the 
children of Benjamin came forth out of Gibeah, and 
destroyed down to the ground of the Israelites that 
day twenty and two thousand men.’ This was a 
disheartening beginning—the first encounter at Bull 
Run. But the misfortune might be retrieved, and so 


‘the men of Israel encouraged themselves, and set 





| ealled Christians, when they know so little self-de- | 





their battle again in array in the place where they | 


put themselves in array the first day’’—the second 
conflict of Bull But again the day turned 
against them, and they were repulsed with terrible 
slaughter. 


Run. 


Some now began to be discouraged, and even to 
talk of peace. Their cause was just—the defense of 
honor, virtue, public safety, religion. They had been 
chalienged to the war; God was avowedly upon 
their side, and had even directed that the column of 
Judah should lead the assault. They had an im- 
Inensé reserve ready to bring into the field ; and yet 
had been twice repulsed from the same point with 
disaster. It was a civil war, a fratricidal war, at- 
tended with horrible carnage. Would the end, after 
all, be worth the cost? So they betook themselves 
to prayer, and inquired of the Lord, “Shall I yet 
again go out to battle agains/ the children of Benja- 
?” And the Lord 
said, * (0 up; for to-morrow ] will deltve r them 
into thine hand.’’ Then follows the story of the am- 
bush of the children of Isiael, and the utter discom- 
fiture of the Benjamites, who were decoyed into the 
open field and then routed and well-nigh extermi. 
nated. After this came the reign of order and peace, 

Let us then not be disheartened by the earlier dis- 
asters of the w With a just and righteous cause, 
with God upon their side, the Israelites were twice 


min my brother, or shall I cease 


ar. 


repulsed from “ Bull Run,” where their enemies were 
strongly fortified. God prepared them for victory by 
the discipline of disaster. Let us, as a people, cal 
upon the name of the Lord; let us humble ourselves 
and “ask council’ of Him; let us go up in His 
strength, looking well, also, to our ambush and to 
the plana of battle, and the Scriptural lesson for the 
day teaches that, on the morrow, He wiil deliver the 
enemy into our hand. 





Tue measure recently passed in the Italian Cham- 
bers at Turin, for the unification or consolidation of 
the various siate debts of the old governments of 


Italy, 


dence in the wisdom, the justice, and the stability of 


will inspire capitalists and peogle with confi- 








its support as a means of financial security. The whole 
amount of these assimilated debts makes the national 
cebt of Italy much less, in proportion to its resources, 
than the debts of other European nations, the inter- 
est on the debt being only one-fifth of the ordinary 
revenues. By creating public stock, at fixed rates of 
interest, the Government will identify its own exist- 
ence with the financial interests of the whole com- 
munity. This measure is an additional pledge of the 
unity and independence of Italy. 





LOVE AND SACRIFICE. 


Ir is said that the families and near friends of the 
men who have already fallen in the hosts mustered 
by our Federal Government, amidst whatever grief 
they feel, do not express regret that those men en- 
listed in the war. Sorrow for fathers, husbands, 
sons, or brothers thus early cut off, does not make 
them repent of consenting to the step that led to the 
sacrifice ; nor are they the less devoted to their country 
or its Government, or the less earnest for prosecuting 
the strife that has cost them so much. On the con- 
trary, they are the more ardently enlisted in this holy 
cause. Their Government, its honor, and its arms, are 
more sacred in their eyes than before. The current 
of patriotic feeling runs the deeper, the steadier, the 
stronger, through the channels of their grief. 

An experienced missionary said also in our hear- 
ing, that in visiting the kindred of those men and 
women who had died in the service of Christian mis- 
sions, he had not known an instance in which they 
seemed to regret that those friends had entered into 
such a service. The loss felt by the survivors only 
endeared to them the holy cause in whose behalf it 
was incurred. 

Tkus it is that an unselfish love, whether it be pa- 
trictism or Christian philanthropy, burns the brighter 
on the altar of sacrifice. The result may be traced to 
some of the deepest and most constant sentiments of 
our nature, and especially ef a renewed and noble 
mind. However it be accounted for, the fact itself is 
unquestionable. The history of Christianity affords 
numberless examples. For this among other reasons, 





“the blocd of the martyrs’ was found to be “ the | 


seed of the church.’”’ Hence persecuted, suffering 
Christians have been the more faithful, constant 
Chiistians. As, of old, that Mary who anointed the 
Savior with the costly oil loved him the more after 
making the offering which itself proved her love, so 
through our sacrifices for him and for mankind do we 
cherish the affections that prompt them. Our only 
regrets are, not that we have given so much, but that 
we have not given more. We are enriched, not im- 
poverished, by such expenditure. Is it any wonder: 
then, that there is so little devotion in those who are 
nial and toil in their vocation? Their religion, like 
their loyalty, must cost them more in order to possess 
them more. Our love to God and man must be in- 
creased as well as tested by offerings to God and man. 
It must be kindled to a pure and bright effulgence, 
if at all, by cost/y offerings, even by “‘ spiritual sacri- 
fices,’’ even by presenting our “ bodies a living sacri- 
fice.”’ 





Prince NAPOLEON AND HIS Wire In NEw York.— 
We have a royal yacht in our harbor, and royal vis- 
itors walking in our streets. Last Saturday the 
French vessel ‘‘ Jerome Napoleon’’ dropped her anchor 
off the Battery, and set ashore Prince Napoleon and 
his wife Clotilde. The Prince stands next in order 
after the young Prince Imperial (the Emperor’s son) 
to the throne of France. His wife is a daughter of 
Victor Emanuel, and comes to this country on a visit 
for her health. She is a young lady of nineteen, less 
than half the age of her husband, who is forty. They 
were married about two years ago. In the royal 
train are some military gentlemen, maids of honor, 
physicians, politicians, and others. The Prince walks 
the streets in a sult of summer linen and a straw hat. 
But he was always noted for being a Republican. 





THE LINCOLN CAVALRY. 





Tus organization was begun in this city on the 22d 
day of April, and the regiment was at once offered to the 
Government by Hon. Bayard Clark, but was refused on 
the ground that no cavalry were wanted. After various 
vicisaitudes, the regiment haz been accepted under its 
present mame, and the command given to Col. A. T. 
McReynolds of Michigan, Brevet-Major in the United 
States army. The testimony of Gen. Scott, and the 
records of the actual service rendered by Col. McR, are 
sufficient proofs of his capacity to take the command. 
The organization has been kept together through the 
last three months solely by the exertions of a number of 
young men who, almost hoping against hope, have con 
tinued in the belief that cavalry would be wanted 


eventually, in the face of the decisions to the contrary. 


How near right they were, present events fully show. If 
the War Department had held out any inducement three 


| months since, there would have been at present a regi- 
| ment fully armed and equipped, and far advanced in the 


Bull Run answer. 


from New York. 


drill. That such a corps migh: have rendered some 
service, let the records of the fights at Great Bethel and 
The regiment is composed of three 
companies from Pennsylvania, one from Ohio, and eight 
Another squadron, now ready to be 
mustrrel from Michigan, is also accepted. Among the 








of Webster's New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, 
with 1,500 beautifully engraved illustrations. The 
book is worth twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 





A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Any person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subsoriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
seription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


This is the best edition of the best Dictionary of 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores 
is Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have 
& copy in his house, every merchant in his store, 
every lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. 
Nobody can afford to be without Webster's Diction- 
ary. Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The 
Independent for one year, or one friend to subscribe 
for five years, and you will receive this beautiful vol- 
ume as a free gift. 





NOTICES. 
“INDEX EXPURGATORIUS.” 





Messks. Eprrors: In your issue of last week, J. H. Burtis of | 


the American Sunday-school Union denies that he rejected tne 
beautiful hymn of Ware on freedom from the “* Soldier's Hymn- 
book” on the ground of its abolidion sentiments. On what 
ground then did he reject it? He does not say. When I pre- 
sented the hymn, Mr. B. remarked with empnasis, “ Oh! that 


won't do; we can’t put our imprint on the hymn—it’s a regular | 
1 argued the propriety of such a hymna, 


abolition hymn.” 
especially at this time, and said, “If the American Sanday- 
school Union is going to be so squeamish a3 that, now that the 
rebels are in arma against us, 1 would have no more to do with 
it.’ Mr. B. then asked the judgment of a gentleman present, & 
metober of the Missionary Society of the N. Y. Union, auxiliary to 
the other, and he agreed with Mr. B., stating that the book never 
could have a general circulation with that hymn inserted. I 
then resolved to get out my own book, inserting such hymné 4s 
I please, accordic g to my original intention. Since then, Mr. B. 
has frequently condemned *‘The Union Hymn-book,” on the 
ground of its being “full of abolition hymns.” 
CHAS. CHAUCER GOSS. 





————— — —_—-- = 


MARRIED. 

LROOKS—POMEROY—At Somers, Ct., July 8th. Simon 
Brooks of New York to Louisa Pomeroy, daughter of Col, Oren 
Peimeroy of Somers. 

TERRY—SMITH—I!n Hartford, Ct , on Wednesday July 24th, 
by Rev. Horace Burbnell, D.D., assisted by Rev. William W. 
Patton of Chicago, TL, Oliver G. Terry, Esq., to Amelia W, 
daughter of the Jate Normand Smith, Jr., all of that city. 

PACKARD—GALLAGHER—On Tuesday, the 23d July, at 
Jioomfield, N. J., by Rey. J. S. Gallagher, Professor William A. 
Packard of Dartmouth College, N. H., to Miss Susan Breese 
Gallagher of Bloomfield, N, J., daughter of the officiating clergy- 
man. 





DIED. 


EI LSWORTH—In Greensboro, Vt., July 11, 1861, deeply 
lamented, efter an illness of but four days, Mr. John C. Eils- 
worth, aged 65 years He was a native of Chatham, (now Port- 
lard.) Ct., a son of John Ellsworth, 3d, afterwards known in Vt. 
as Judge Elisworth, and his wife Sarah, who was a daughter of 
Kev. Cyprian Strang of Chatham; and great-grandson of Capt 
John Ellsworth of East Wircdsor and his wife Anna, who was a 
daughter of Rev. Timothy Edwards, and sister of Jonathan Ed- 
wards of Northampton. 

In 1798 his parents, with their young family, removed to 
Greensboro, where amidst tae privations and hardships of a new 
settlement he was reared. In his youth he was thoughtful, in- 


dustrions, and studious; and though not favored with the ad- | 


vantages of a liberal «ducation, became a man of far more than 
ordipvary intelligence and character. In 1817, one of the years 
of the right hand of the Most High with the church in Greens- 
boro, both himself and his wife, Eliza Tolman, of precious mem- 
ory, became hopefally pious, and made public profession of their 
faith, connecting themselves with the Congregational church. 
Soon after this their minds began to be exercised with regard to 
the duty of becoming missionaries to the heathen ; and in 1621 
they went, ia the service of the A. B. C. F. M., to the Cherokee 
mission in Georgia. They were connected with that mission 
fifteen ) ears, all of which time, with the exception of one year 
spent at the Haweis station, they were at Brainard. In the mis- 
siopary work, to which they seemed well adapted, they took a 
deep interest, and rendered acceptable and important service. 
But its labors and hardships and toils were beyond Mrs. Ells- 
worth’s powers of endurance, and her failing health rendered it 
neces-ary that they should return to the North. Accordingly, 


though with great reluctance, they in 1536 took their dismission, | 


and returned to Greensboro, where, with the exception of one 
year spent in connection with the Burr Seminary at Manchester, 


they have ever since lived, respected, useful, and beloved, especi- | 


ally by the church, whose welfare they ever sought—till she, in 
April, $56, and he in July, 1861, passed from this to the church 
triumphant in heaven. J.P. 58. 

WHIiTE—Of dysentery, on the 30th, Arthur, youngest son of 
William A. aod Lucy J. White of Brooklyn. 

JOHNSON—At El Paso, in this state, on Friday, 12th inst., at 
twenty minutes past six o’clock P.M., of congestion of the brain, 
afier an iliners of eight hours, Alfred Morgan Johnson, aged 3 


years lacking 1 month and 1] days, son and only child of Rev. | 


J. A. and Emma Reid Johnson. 

Little Allie was one of the sweetest and most promising chil- 
dren we ever saw, and we most sincerely sympathize wita the 
afflicted parents, whom we are happy to call friends, and upon 
whom this blow, so sudden and so terrible, has fallen with a 
most stupning effect—they can scarcely yet realize the loss as 


pertaining totbem. To the soothing influence of time and the 
consolations of the blessed religion they profess, we trust them, | 


—Bloomington (1U.) Daily Pantagraph, July 15, 1661. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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| MORTON’S 
_ Celebrated Gold Pens. 


| _ Improvements made in the machinery for manufacturing GOLD 
PENS, and secured to the subscribes by Letters Paton, have 

| enabled him to ov the many imperfections hitherto una- 

| voidable in their production, avd also to bring the cost within 

} _ reach of all. The writing public should know the following 
‘acts: 

Constant writing for six months ig done chea: with 
Gold Pens than with Steel, therefore it is econemny’ te use 
Goid Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of centinued use, 
while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; 

, therefore perfect uniformity of writing is obtained only by the 
use of the Gold Pen, 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel 
Pen must be often condemned and a new one selected ; therefore, 

| im the use of the Gold Pen there is t saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degre of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore 

| the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured, as is knowa to be 

| the case by the use of Steel Pens. 

| _ He is now seiling gold pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Laae, where all or- 

| ders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- 
tion ; and a ren or Pens corresponding in value, and selected ac- 
cording to description, will immediately be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as directed. Address 
A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens not only in 
America but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


so ver tn 
CELEBRIGISELESS . 


SEWING MACHINES, 








No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“We speak from experience when we say that, after havi 
tried all the principal Sewing- Machines, we must accord to th 
of Grover Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensable 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and‘ elasticity, all of 
which are brought out in this incomparable invention, make it 
the first Sewing-Machine in the country. Others have their 
good points, but this combines all, and possesses every charac- 
teristic necessary to make it most desirable.”—N, Y. Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 








AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc 


Office, Ne. 505 Broadway; New York. 
“This Machine makes the “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highset 
| om account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de 


sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
application.”—Report of American Institute. New Vor 


WANTED. 








A COUNTRY SEAT, with a few acres of ground, well worth 
$25,000 to $30,000, within an hour’s ride by railroad from New 
York, for which good improved Brooklyn City property will be 


given. 


desirable p'ace. 





At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street 
J. H. Johnston & Co., 


DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved. 


Specimens sent by 
mail. 











Perfect Fitting Shirts, 
Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $9. 
PRINTED DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, 


free everywhere. 


8. W. H. WARD, from London, 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


CONTINENTAL ISSURANCE COMPANY, 





No. 18 WALL STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL..... 7 .... $500,000 00 
ASSETS, Juty 1, 1861....... ....-1,061,135 93 
LIABILITIES... coesuedenroseevenias I a 


The DIRFCTORS of this COMPANY have this day declared a 


DIVIDEND of 
35 PER CENT. 
TO ITS CUSTOMERS, 
upon the premiums earned during the year ending Ist inst., on 


all policies entttling the holders to par icipate in the profits of | 
Company's business, and Scrip will be issued on the 10th of 


th 
September to Policy-Holders for the amounts to which they are 
respectively entitled, and upon the same day SIX PER CENT, 
INTEREST will be payable upon the outstanding Scrip issued 
by the Company. 


A semi-apnual cash Dividend of SEVEN PER CENT. will be | 


paid to the Stockholders, or their legal representatives, on and 


} after MONDAY, 15th inst. 


| favorab 


offices, besides the Colonel, 2re many who have seen | 
| service in this countiy and in Murope, thus giving assur- | 
| ance that the men will be properly led and taken care of 


the Government of Victor Emanuel. It is a meas- 
ure of the largest political sagacity, as well as of the 
highest financial honor. An attempt was made to 
exclude from the bill “debts wrongfully created by 


the princes now dethroned, to defray the cost of co- 
ercing their subjects 
bayonets.” 


in Italy by the aid of foreign 
But a better policy prevailed, and the 
bill, as drawn by the Minister of Finance, was passed. 
The Turin correspondent of The London Daily News 
thus describes it : 

“ Guerrazzi moved the exclu 


ion of those loans which 


were contracted by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, from 

9 to 1852, for the vurpose of paying an Austrian army 
corps to break the constitution and to crush the spirit of 
his people at Florence and Leghorn. He joined alone 
with - 


1 8s, one being 
to confiscate the private estate of Leopold Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine, applying their value to discharge those shameful 
debts of his unfaithful reign. The third moti ’n, or rider 
of Guerrezzi, was a resolution to declare before all the 
anda ‘ ebt 3 to be created from and after 
amet at fee — 1 Or Pontifical Governments, on 
I J me and Venice, will be respected by the 
tallan nation when happily it shall have cone b its 
a y s i Z ne by its 
own. With regard to these ques ms, Pasini exolained 
that an adoption of this bill by the Ghesnebinr ae “ : Seater 
ho promise to acknowledge any future additional i ma 
brances that may be laid, by anti-national and . “. a 
rulers, on those Italian provinces - ee oe 
lers, on alan provinces not yet freed. But all 
existing interests of the fundholders, said he should bi 
duly honored ; it was impossibie to draw a distinction > 
against those loans which had served to pay for ‘foreign 
occupaticns; and it would be unjust to punish the ir no 
cent public creditor now for the crimes of Grand Da! ° 
Leopold nine, ten, or eleven years ago. The pro osal to 
confiscate that deposed family’s estates could form no 
part of such a measure as this. In like manner it was 
urged by Pepolithat some annuities or perpetual charges 
on the Duchy of Modena, which had been imposed 
there by its late petty despot to enrich his domestic 
lackeys and to buy the venal prayers of a monastery for 
the remiseion of his personal sins, ought to be struck out 
of a list of Italian public debts. But having been legally 
contracted, in regular form of funded debt, by one of the 
old governments, it was held that, in spite of their vicious 
origin, these obligations should be allowed. As for 
Guerrazzi’s last amendment, to proclaim beforehand a 
repuciation of all new debts that may be created in Rome 
and Venice hereafter, it 
who said, ‘If our 
= jworee for them ; 
edrce’ $ | 
Chee iier er ae Minister, however, assured the 
such a declaration 
of this nent 
were then wit 
to provide for the veriti 








schedules annexed. The |no,°” ; 

heen government of fo ee ee 
notice by ri 

should ny le arin wered that they 
somberdy for the sacrifices it had eo “the tilly eae 
all its provisions intact, was finally apy ~ — 
Against 9 dissentient votes,” * Spproved by 228 


By this wise and honorable me 
Yu asure the G 7 
ment of Victor Emanuel unites all the people of. Italy 
and all foreign creditors of the superseded states for 


by the pro- 
ly was brought under 


¥ 


in the field. The companies are mostly made up of 
young men from the country, who are used to the care 
of horses—strong, healthy, and well inured to fatigue. 





We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertise- 
ment of the “ Sunnyside Collegiate Institute,” at Irving- 
ton, N. Y Alfred Stebbins. We 


, under the care of are 


assured by friends who know, that this is one of the best | 
| ' 


private schools in this state. 





PEBLISWER’S 


PREMIUM. “@" 


NOTICES. 


te GREAT 


We have concluded an Arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of a 


| copy of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing 
| nearly five hundred pages, for the name of every new 


price of the Dictionary 
The book will be delivered at our office, or be | 


| be deprived of it 


The 
alone at the book-stores is 


subscriber for on* year sent us with two dollars, 


Sl 50. 


sent by express, as desired. 


} bond snd mortgage, or in making collections. Having bees 


New York, July 1], 1861. 

This Company continues the business of INSURANCE on 
e term’. GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
BH. OH. Lam: Seeretary. 

Cyrus Pech, Assistant Secretary. 


£. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


ORT, 








* a 


OLMSTED) {LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, linois, 


Mer their services to persons who reside at the Kast, who wish 


t lena vooney at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 


smgaged in this business several years, they are able to refer | 


toalarge number of correspondents residing at different points 


| a the Kast, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv 


ing detatle of business, to any one who chooses te apply by 


ma!! 616-667 


MICA AND FIBROUS 





PATENT 


CEMENT ROOFING. 


Fach Child at School of every family should have 
| a Webster’s Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
| tion. It is a fountain of knowledge, and no one should 


dren at 
raphy. 
The Independent for one year with 


Send us the name of one new aubacriber to 
RO 


a, 


| book (“ Abridged Edition”’) at once by express 


One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 


| Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 


| eaeb, price *1 50, can be had for nothing at the office 





of The Indepe ndent by only sending us the names of 


j : 
| One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at our reg- 


ular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 
Add:ese 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 





CASHEL COMMISSION for NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, (and at that time only,) one dollar 
each for all the names of new subscribers he will send 
us, accompanied with the money. Sinee we made 
this extraordinary offer, we have received as many as 
seventy-five new names, with the money, in a single 
letter. There are thousands among our friends who, 
with a very little effort, could do equally well. We 
also remind our readers that for the names of five new 
subscribers for one year with ten dollars, or for the 
name of one new subscriber for five years, with the 
same amount sent us in cash, we will present a copy 


One copy among a family of chil- | 
; i 
school is not enough, any more than one Geog- 


and get this | 





THIS CELEBRATED 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, stzzr on FLAT, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 


| Composition in use. The Mica being a non-cenductor of heat, 





no roof is go Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The | 


undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
:prders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 


Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- | 


tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrol, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Lancs 
prorrr, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 


““ Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 


New York & Erie Railroad. 


Trains leave, via Pavonia Ferry and 

Piceg peck, from feot of Chambers street, as fel- 
lows; viz.: cs ciaaenteaitintiin 
.M., EXPRESS, for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 

ate - . MAIL, fer Dunkirk and intermediate stations. 

9.60 a.m., MILK, daily, for Otisvle and intermediate Sta- 
wer1.00 a.m., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis and 

rinci Statione. P 
“ 4 wre, WAY, for Middletown, Newburg, and intermédiate 
Stati l - 

5 (0 Pu, NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, Can- 
andaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday stops 
at ali Mail Train Stations, and runs only to Elmira, 

6.00 v.w., ACCOMMODATION, for Hornelisville. ‘ 

OHA’S MINOT, Geu'l Sup’t. 
NATHANIEL MARSH, Receiver. 





ROOFING MATERIAL HAS 8TOOD | 


\ No. 387 Broadwnay, N. Y¥., Up Stairs. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 


anD 
Upright Pianos. 
WAREROOMS, Wo. 694 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


For quality and pow-rof tone, and superiority of workman 
ship, these Pianos are still considerod the beat in the market 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
| received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in thir 
country and Europe. 

Full illnstrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which belag taken in ex 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to soli 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clergymen an Seminaries. 


Flags! Flags! Flags! 
OF SILK © UNTING. 
All Sizes on Hand and to Order. Address, inclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRAMAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
and Manufacturers. 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SB&TS, of wariow 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 

A libera! discount to the trade, and also to Mission Charchet 

Algo, a large assortment of fine 
' PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices. 

LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York 








At the old stand of 
634-685 





| LIST OF THE 


*THE 


KILLED 
BATILE OF 


AND WOUNDED 
BULL RUN. 


AT 


ing the various Maps published in Tag Trinune since th: 
, commencement of the War. It also contains a list of the killed 
Price five 
Three dollars perhundred. Termscash. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


The Abbot Collegiate Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Fitth avenue, Corner of Thirty-fourth strect. 


and wounded in the late battle, so far as ascertained. 


cents. 








This Institution, commenced in Lafayette place in 1843, and 
continued, since 1848, at 


“Tue Spincrer Inetitcte,” UNion sQuagz, 


will reopen, in its presen’ location, Wednesday, Sept. 18th. 
TsE Sits, for light, air, cheerfulness, and heal:h ; 
Tue Epiricr, with its rare conveniences and attractions 
| ue Appointments, and varied educational appliances ; 
|} Tse Corrs or Five-anp-Twantr Instructors, experienced and 
| skillful ; 
| THe PRIVILEGES, for systematic mental development and disci- 
pline in every department, Primary, A JADEMIC, and COLLEGIATE ; 
| Irs Liprany, Apparatus, Cabinets, and Gallery of Paintings; 
| Irs Paorgssons, Lectures, and instructions in Natural, Men- 
tal, and Moral Science, History, Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Fine Art; and 
| Irs Provision for Abvancep Purits, who have left School, en- 
} title this Institution to the consideration it enjoys, and are de- 
| ag to be worthy of a University rom Youna Labigé IN ouUR 
ITY. 
GORHAM D. ABBOT, Principal. 


EMOVAL —HORACE WATERS, AGENT, HAS 
' removed to No 48] Broadway, between Grand and Broome 

streets, where he sells new 7-octave PIANOS for $150. All- 
| round corners, carved ‘egs, $200, and warranted. Second-hand 

PIANOS and MELODEONS, from $25 to $130. All kinds of 
| Musical Merchandise at war prices. Pianos and Melodeons to 
| let from $$ to $6 per month; rent allowed if purchased as per 

agreement. Monthly paymeats received for the same. ALEX- 
| ANDRE ORGANS for Churches at low prices, 


| YOUNG LADY WHO HAS HAD SOME EX- 

perience desires a situation as teacher of Music in a schoo! 
or family. Would, if necessary, assist in some of the English 
branches, or teach ~ yy in French. Salary moderate. Ad- 
dress N. J. K., Box 39, East Hampton, Mass. 


ALSTED & STILES, NO. 52 & 54 MURRAY 
street, New York, Importers and Jobbers of Cloths, Gass 

meres, Vestings, and every style and quality of goods used by 

Clothiers and Merchant Tailors for Men's and Boy’s wear. 


JOME FOR INEBRIATES, CLEVELAND, 0.— 
Safferers from 
ng full information. 














or um, 
T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 


This is a rare opportunity to obtain a fair price fora 





FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, | 
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THE UNION, THE CONSTITUTION, 
AND THE LAWS. 


Now is the Time to Subseribe ! 


pus SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Taz New Yore Semt-Weex1y Taisuxe is published every 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 
CONTENTS OF NO, 1,688 (JULY 30ra :} 


I..LEADING ARTICLES: The Latest War News; New 
York to the Rescue; What Shall be Done’? Two 
Witnesses; West Point; The Reason! Editorial 
Paragraphs. 

Ul..1HE BATTLE AT BULL RUN: Incidents of the 

Fight ; Additional Lists of Casualties. 

..FROM EUROPE, 

--FROM CALIFORNIA: Summary of the Latest News 

by Pony Express. 

V..LATEST NEWS RECEIVED BY TELEGRAPH: Ohio 


Politics ; Iowa Politics ; The New Mexico Mail ; From 
St. Louis. 














“0 Sing unto the Lord @ 


tH BRADBURY'S “GOLDEN CHAIN’ 
NEW HYMNS.—The most popular music book 
Sabbath schools, Twentieth edition now ready. 
cents. 

Parties desiring a small number, not Jess than twelve, a 
finding them at adjacent book-stores, by sending cash to the s 


ecriber, current in New York, will receive their books at thé 
wholesale hundred price, viz., $12 per hundred. 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 
Care of LIGHTE & BRADBURYS, 421 Broome st., New York. 
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ILLINOUS CENTRAL RAILROAD.’ 
| laleneie FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS 


IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 














| 


| 


VI..THE WAR FOR THE UNION: The Attack on 
Manassas. 
Vil..THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA: By Williat 
| Russell. y illiam H. 

Vill..A STRONG ARTICLE ON THE WAR: From the Pen of 
} Benjamin Kurtz, D.D. 
| IX..0UR TROOPS ON THE KANAWHA: The Rattle of 
| Scarey; How a Parcel of our Officers were Cap- 
} tured. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE REBELLION, 
| XI..A PROCLAMATION TO THE PEOPLE OF RHODE 
ISLAND. 
XII.. PROGRESS OF THE WAR: Our Killed and Wounded ; 
Beauregard Not at Leesburg; The Attack on the 
} Rebel Batteries ; The President's Deference to Gen. 
j Scott ; Fresh Troops from lilinois and Indiana ; Pris- 
| oners Escaped from Manassas ; 250 of our Wounded 
| taken there ; 32 of them have Died; Death of Col. 
Corcoran of the 69th; Kesentment against the 
Zouaves ; The Rebels Refuse to Bary Them. 
| XID... THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS—EXTRA SESSION 
Proceedings in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 
XIV..THE SILVER CORD : By Shirley Brooks. 
XV..BARCHESTER TOWERS By Anthony Tr »llope, 

XVI..THE CROPS. 
} XVII..CEN3US8 STATISTICS OF MINNE30TA. 
| XVIII..SLAVERS ON THEIR WAY HOME WITH NEGROE3. 
| XIX..FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
| XX..NEWS SUMMARY. 
| XXI..PERSONAL. 

XXIIL..CITY NEWS. 

XXIII. MISCELLANEOUS, 
| XXIV..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 

XXV..COMMERCIAL MATTERS : Full Reports of the Stock, 
| Money, Cotton, Grain, and Cattle Markets, spe ially 
! Reported for The N. Y. Tribune, 

! Tarms—Ore Copy for one year, 83. Two Copies, one year, 
| $5. Five Copies, one year, $11 25. Ten Copics, to one 





| PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, | 


address, $20. 
For a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 
For a Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
THE N. Y. DAILY TRIBUNE, 86 per annum. 
THE N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 28 per annum. 


Ward & Parry, 





No. 625 Broadway, 


| are Publishers of all the va'uable issues of the late firm of Derby 


| VALUABLE SELECTION OF ENGLISH BOOKS, | 


| 


& Jackson, to which they have added a 


Ancient and Modern, together with all the current mi 


| publications of the day ; all of which they now offer, for a limite 


| period, at greatly reduced prices. 


} esting Controversial Works, which they 


Address “ Puritan,” at The Independent office. THE CONCORD OF AGES. 
| THE CONFLICT OF AGES. 


| THE PHILOSOPHY 


Catalogues supplied to ord 
} JAS. W. WARD, 
J. PARRY. 
N B—WARD & PARRY are publishers of the following inter 


offer for the prescat 
the prices named 


By Dr. Ep. Beecuer 
By same author . OO * 


OF SKEPTICISM. By Rev. J. B. 
Walker ; vei wesee.. 50 
METHODISM SUCCESSFUL. By Rev. Dr. Terr 60 


VIEWS AND EXPERIENCES. By Rev. H. W.Bescoer 60 * 
PUNSHON’S SERMONS, with an Introduction and Biog- 


raphy by MiLnuRN ‘ 60 " 


TO THE UNEMPLOYED 





OF BOTH SEXES. 
OUR FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK contains 250 Receipts, etc., 
| and a great deal of ADVICE TO HOUSEK &EPERS and others, 


| lish, and American styies, were sel 
List of Prices and Drawings of Different Styles of Shirts sent | 


106 of its recipes for Cooking, Baking, making Pies, Pastries 
Creams, Jellies, Preserves, Ices, etc., in the lateat French, Eng 


books of the celebrated 


| Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York. 
j 


' 


} 


| on the first page of the Book. 


The above receipts cost us a very large sum, their genuine 
ness is verified by the acknowledgment of MESSRS. 8, LE- 
LAND & CO., Proprietors of the Metropolitan, which is printed 
The other 150 Receipts are ad 
apted to the uses of the Mechanic, Farmer, and others. 
Advice to Housekeepers, and others, is the contribution of an 
American Lady of great experie: In it is the famous HOL- 
LAND WASHING RECEIPT, which saves nearly half the 


The 





labor, and wear, and requires neither rubbing nor peunding t 
cleanse the clothes. A'so, the NEW FRENCH MSTIIOD OF 
MAKING BREAD, by which 153) peunds of material mvkes 
nearly 27 pounds of superior bread, that keeps sweet and moist 
much longer than bread made iam the usual way ; and many othe 
subjects of great impertance, new to the public. Tae Book is 
large-tized pamphlet, printed with large type cn fine white 


paper. 
or of such real value to all classes 
fer TWELVE cents, in money or 
tails. 


This is the book to sell ; there is nothing like it, so cleap 
We send it free by 


stamps, at which price it re- 


mars, 


We have several persons now employed who are selling 


| these books, and nothing else, who are now making from $8 to $114 


| and over a week. 





——— 


We are now making a very large discount to 
those who buy to sell. Address STAFFORD & CO., Publishers, 
442 Broadway, New York. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to human natare 





of any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary relies 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


“ Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,’ 


which received sever’! years’ trial ag a test of ite merits, befor: 
it was offered to the public. Certificates of seme of our mow 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew 


ing that {t may be implicitly relied wpon gs & SURE cuRS; it 


| does its work quietly but surely strengtheningrthe sys'cm, while 


it removes every vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Frank 
Hin street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

fold by 0. J. Woorm & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, #& 


| Wholesale and Retail. 


| Wwew READY, EXTRA TRIBUNE, CONTAINS | B 
a 





ARNUWS AMERICAN MUSEUM. 





WILLIAM TILLMAN, THE COLORED STEWARD 
ef the schooner “8S. J. Waring,” 
WHO KILLED THE THREE PIRATES, 
and brought the vessel safely into this port, wit! 
WILLIAM STEDDING, THE GERMAN SAILOR 
who aided and assisted him, 














Will receive visitors at the Museum at all hours, and relate their 
experiences with Southern chivalry, and exhibit th 7 SSION 
FLAG which the rebel<« made out of the schooner’s American 


fiag ; also, rebel cutlasses, and 
THE IDENTICAL HATCHET 
with which Tillman kilied the ocean robbers. 

Aleo to be seen at ail hours, every Day and Evening, the won- 
derful ALBINO SISTES, SEA LION, MAMMOTII BEAR 
SAMSON, with a variety of other LIVING BEARS; MONSTER 
SHAKES, AQUARIA, HAPPY } AMILY, LIVING SBAL, etc. 

Admission, to all, 25 centa. Children under 10 years, 15 cents. 





JLUSHING INSTITUTE. —BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, at Flushing, L. 1 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 





NMUENNYSIDE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—A 
b Boarding and Day Schoo! at Irvington, N. Y., beautifully 
and healthfully located on the Hudson, Twenty-five miles from 
New York. The most thoroagh instruction imparted, fitting the 
student fcr business or for any class in college. Modern Lan- 
guages taught daily in their ¢ t purity, and used in the 
family of the Principal. Gymnas od Military Drill afforded 
if desired. The Fall Term will co ence September 3d. Ti 
best references, and any further information, may be obtained 
from ALFRED STEBBINS, A.M., Principal. 


GRADUATE OF YALE COLLEGE WISHES 
a situation as Teacher of Classics or other Branches. 
Address E. C. BEACH BARKER, Broome co., N. Y. 
MUSIC, FRENCH, AND DRAWIN®G, 
YOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITUATION 
Will aleo teach French and Drawing if desired. Satisfactory 
testimonials. Address Box 225, Northampton, Mass. 








eates 


















A AS 
Teacher of the Piano-Forte. Has had experience. She 





| N AJOR-GENERAL McCLELLAN.—WE HAVE 


send for a Circular, giy- | the Wines of 


just published a very fine card photograph of Major-Gen- 
eral McClellan. Price 25cents. Sent by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 726 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


Ro&GRWELIs PURE GRAPE AND BUSCH: 
BERRY WINES are sold by E. GOODENOUGH, No. 
Nassau street, N. Y.; RB. J. DAVIES, No. 260 Fulten teat 
Brooklyn; A. B. CHADWICK, corner Court and Pres cet 
streets, Brooklyn; H. A. FOOTE, No. 254 Greenwich street, 
N. Y.; F. A. ROCKWELL, Ridgefield, Ct. 

Pure Winc.— It is well known that — Hy Fy 
be trusted. Our churches and families no We have examined 





/ 


at 


. 60 cts, 


ted from the private receipt 


The [ilinois Central Railroad Company 
HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMING LANDS 


TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD; 


| 


| LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES 
MECHANICS, FARMEKS, AND WORK ING-MEM 
Ahe altention of the ent rprising and industrious pertion of che 


community is directed to the fotlo 


ducements offered them by the 
| ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO uMPANW, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable thern, by roper energy 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes foe 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very little 
capital 





ing statements and Libe 


a! ie- 


LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 
e in the Valiey of the Mississippi off 
ducement to the settler as the State of Ilinols. 
of the world where all the conditions of climate and soil se 
adinirably combine to produce those two great staples, Cogn aad 
Waxat, as the prairies of Illinois 
THE SOUTHERN PART 
| Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
| 8oil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel than 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS, 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such wou- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers, The area of Illinois ig 
| about equal to that of England, and (he soil is so rich that it will 


rs ¢o great an in- 


There por- 


is no 


scellaneous | support twenty millions of people. 


| EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


MARKETS. 
These 7 


lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in lengt, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and rivers, 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastern aad 


|} Southern markets. 
* APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 


Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil; the great resources of the State in coal and fron are 
almost untouched. The invariable r that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cl t, will follow at am 

| early day in Lilinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and nece yf the case warrant the belief th 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Ilinois in various manufacturing employments. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, ge 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LigaT, aad must 
consequently every day increase, 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,298 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasonably em 
pect that m ten years u will become extinct, 

PRESENT POPULATION, 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 pee- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popwla- 
tion 1,723,603, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
8 of Illi 


eapes 





esities « 








The Agricultural Produc nois are greater than those ef 
| any other State. The pro ts sent out during the past vear ex- 
} ceeded 1,500,000 tans. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 


25,000,000 bu sg, while the corn 


000,000 bushels. 


yields not less than 149,- 


! FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 
| Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
| 


results for his labo 





suils, they being com- 


unsurp sssod 


as upon the se prait é 

sed of a deep rich! n, the fertility of whic 
by any on the be, 

TO ACTUAL 








| CULTIVATORS. 
} Since 1854, the Com] have sold 1,200,000 acres. Tiey sell 
} only to actu i/tivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultwate. The road has been constructed through these 
| lands et an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850, the populati 
forty-n our throuch wu hit pas was oniy 3 
since which 479,293 have be f a | iking the whole nopula- 
tion 814,891, @ gam of 143 per cent. J 








r 





article. 
Or Wins s rocering ° Oost nsow his reliability, and indorse 


his advertisement.”—E¢. Christian Advocate and Journal. 


| ONE Y 


EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY 
t! hrift of tl 1 t 





Asan evidence f ple, may be .to4 
that 600,000 ¢ ht, fr ) bust f crain, 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line last 
year 

EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men wili find the free-scheol system 
encour ¢ +} State and endows vith a large reve for 
the suy of achools. Their ¢ i an live in sight of 
the ehurch and school-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT, 
The prices of these lands vary from @B to $25 per acre, ac- 


cording to location, quality, ete. 1 class farming lands sell 


for a t $10 to $12 per re apd stive expense of sub- 
i e land as cor sred with wood-land is in the ratio 
r the former. Th us of sale for the bulk 


s willl 


EAS INTEREST 





IN ADVANCE, 


atsix } I x percent, 
payabie r t ind six yeare 
fron: dat if payable in four, 
five, six even years froi " contr tipa- 
iatix hat one-tenth of tt tract? sed shall be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for years from date of sala, 
so that at the end of five years one halll od and under 


cultivation 


TWENTY PER CENT. WILE. Bt 


DEDUCTED 
should be at efx 
Bars. 


¢ 
: 





doliars per acre, when the cash price wil! be five « 
Pawphiets de tiveof the n 
srices, and tern f men 
vie sii J. W 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, Ti, 
For tt f the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated upoat 
the ntre ad, see pages 188, 18%, and 190, APPLE- 


Dr. Tobias 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


=~ THE CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Cate, 
Colic, j ] Com *, Dyeentery, Croup, etc. For all of ‘he 
above we warrant a speedy cure. 

Rememprn! This article is a success, not an experiment. § ¢ 
Fourteen rears it has been t and never has falied in a sia- 
gie inst . For ( Ruewuma Mm, PAINS IN Toe Limepe, 
etc bear in u d. relief i tain, and 2} ive cure is sure te 
follow. 

HRPADACHE of ail i we warrant t& re. 

} Porrip Sour T aT, Quinsy, and Diputarera, it is a cer- 
tain remedy, and bas saved hundreds the past three months, 

For Covenus, Couns, and InrLvugrnza, it cannot be beat, 

CROUP, CROUP ! it positively cures—it is the only remedy 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint. 

IDysenteny, Cotic, CRAMP, and Arvrcrions or rue Bowsrts are 
instantly enred. It does not constipaic, like many medicines, 
but carcies off the bad secretions, and a healthy a »n follows, 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it. 


Price 25 and 50 « 


éuls. 


DR. TOBIAS’ 
Venetian Horse Liniment. 


Pint tles y 50 cen's. 
Sons THsoats, 
rand betler 


For Lawexrss, Ccrs, GAtis, Sprains, Cotto, 


Ovennrarixs, Bevises, ctc. Jt is warranted ch : 

than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
: = - ) i ‘ ° 

animals have been cured of Lamexeas, Colic, etc., by this Lini 


‘ » turned ou leas. 
ment, in many instances after having been turnee aha os . 
nstantly received from the racing stables o} Ka 


Orders are c 
able article 


land for fresh supplies of this invaluabi 
. = dS. I. TOBIAS. 





None genuine unless sigr 
Sold by Druggists and Storekee) : , 
Oftice, Ne. 56 Certiandt street; New Yerk. 


ra everywhere. 


C0. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & 


PIANOS. $150. 
GANT ROSEWOOD CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE! 
WARRANTED! 
SEND FOR CIROULARS GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION. 
Our regular styles of LARGE PIANO-FORTES, 6%, 636, 6%, 
7, and 7% eetaves, we continue to make with all the late improve- 
ments, at from $175 to $500, according to size and finish. Large 


$150. 


ELE 


discounts made to cash buyers. 


Illustrated price-lists and circulars furnished on application. 
Al) our Piano-Fortes have our great improvement, our 
PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM, 


making them the best and most durable in the world. 


tg SEND FOR CIRCULARS.-"@8 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or the money refunded, 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
Albany, N, ¥, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





sy Family Beading. 
PASSING AWAY. 


© River of Time! how ceaselessly 

Thou flowest on to the boundless sea— 
Whether upon thy sunny tide 

The sweet spring blossoms drop and glide, 
Or whether the dreary snow-flakes only 
Fall in the winter cold and lonely— 
Whether we wake or whether we sleep, 
Thou hastest on to Eternity’s deep. 


Twas long ago, in my life’s sweet May, 

My childhood silently floated away, 

I hear the noon-bells distantly chime 

And youth glides by on the stream of time. 
My days, though sunny or overcast, 

Are stealing away to the changeless Past ; 
But I mark their flight with a smile of cheer, 
And not with a sigh or a faHing tear. 


So often, so sadly, the people say 
“Passing away! still passing away 
That the words have borrowed a pensive tone, 
And a shade of sadness not their own, 

And I fain would reclaim the notes again 
From their minor key on the lips of men, 

And make the refrain of my gladdest lay 

“ Passing away! ever passing away !” 


9 


For what is the transient? and what will last ? 
What maketh its grave in the growing Past? 
And what lives on in the deathless spheres 
Where naught corrupts by the rust of years? 
Deth Time, who gathers our fairest flowers, 
Destroy no weeds in this world of ours? 

What rises victorious o’er dull decay ? 

And what is thet which is passing away? 


Our time is flying. The years sweep by 

Like flitting clouds in a breezy sky. 

But time is a drop of the boundless sea 

Of an infinite eternity. 

As our eeas are spamned by the arching skies, 
*Neath the presence of God that ocean lies, 
And though tides may fall in life’s shallow bay, 
Bternity’s deep is not ebbing away. 


List to the words which the mourner saith, 

“ The lives we have loved are lost in death.” 
O tell him that Jesus hath brought to light 

A life not subject to mortal blight. 

We are not bubbles that shine ard break 

On the river of time in the great world’s wake. 
While immortality cannot decay 

Our real life is not passing away. 


The trivial things of this earthly life, 
Its petty cares, and its noise and strife ; 
Its riches that moth and rust can spoil; 
Its fretting troubles, and fruitless toil ; 
Its greater sorrows, its woes and pain ; 
ts long despair, and its hope in vain ; 
Ite clouds of anguish and dark dismay ;— 
These are the things that are passing away. 


But the heart’s best treasures of faith and love, 
Bear the seal of deathlessness from above. 
While the summers flit over earth’s green plain, 
The roses die, and the thorns remain, 

But the hearit’s sweet flowers know a better way, 
The blossoms live and the thorns decay ; 

And we know that beyond heaven's crystal wall 
No thorn can grow and no sweet rose fall. 


While our Heavenly Father’s throne is s 

While eternal ages shal! endure, 

We need not grieve for the joys of sense 

Which day after day are passing hence 

Thougk the heavens depart, and this lower world 
Be taken away like a banner furled, 

Though the sun and the steady stars be gone, 
Our deathless happiness liveth on. 


As we climb Heaven’s stairway, we need not griev 
For the rich carved work of the step we leave, 
For brighter than all which has gone before 
Is the near approach to the Palace door. 
And oh, the joy as we enter in! 
And find naught gone but the stain of sin, 
Aad know, as we look back ever the way, 
That only the shadows were passing away! 
M. E. A. 





SNAEES AND SNAKE-CHARMERS IN 
ISDIA. 


BY ONE WHO HAS SEEN THES. 


To rue CHILDREN WHO READ THE INDEPENDENT : 


Your uncle D. and I were sitting quietly in our | 


hall—which you must know is a hall in the India 
gense—not a lung narrow entry or passage, but the 


largest root, the most public and the most used room | 


im the house : the center room. 

There we were seated at a ceater table, very much 
engrossed with our Tamil Testaments, dic 
and grammars—for we are studying the language of 
this country with ail possible zeal and diligenco— 
when “ What was thai?” we 1 


wuvobaries, 


nth exclaimed as a 
distinct sound of something falling on the floor in the 
next room reached our ears. 

Now, as your aunt E. confesses to belong to the 
curious genus called woman, and also because she 
is not one of the timid fainting species, she immedi 
ately started with lamp in hand on an exploring ex- 
pedition. 

Passing into the adjoining room—which is my bed- 
yoomm—nothing unusual greeted my ears. 

All the furniture seemed to be quite innocent of 
any improprieties of conduet. 
ing decorously in its own place. 

So I passed through the remaining rooms of that 
side of the house, but I could discover nothing to ac- 
count for the faliing noise we had heard. 

Returning to the bedroom and peering more care- 
fully behind every door and into every corner—to! 
back side of my bed, on the fluor, lay the intruder, a 
dark green snake, about two feet long. 

But where did his majesty come from? Where 
did he drop from? for surely we heard him drop. 

Glancing upward we concluded that he dropped 
from the ceiling. From the ceiling! I hear your little 
voices respond in amazement. Did he break through 
the ceiling ? 

Was he in the garret overhead ? 
there ? 

Stop, stop so many questions, little ones. 
hear you all at once. 


How did he get 


Well then, dear children, you must know that our 
houses here are built of rough stone and mud; the 
walls eighteen inches thick ; one-story houses, or 
cottages, we may call them, and roofed with tiles. 
There is no ceiling overhead ; so, after all, I shall be 
puzzled how to introduce you to the ceiling, shall I 
not? Instead of one, we have a large piece of strong 
cotton cloth stretched across the room at the top of 
the wall, and tied by means of little strings to the 
ends of the rafters which support the roof. Then to 
conceal the strings and make a neat fiaish, we iiave 
a ruffle of cotton cloth about six inches wide havg 
round the edges of our cloth ceiling, just as you have 
the bordering of your wall paper put around close up 
to the ceiling. 

Now, I dare say you want to hear more about the 
snake and what we did with it. We called in a native, 
who, by the way, did not seem to regard his majesty 
with the abhorrence we felt toward it, though the 
natives here dread tke viper fiom his insinuating 
characteristics more than most any other snake. He 
soon gave it a blow on the head which made it harm- 
lees, and then carried it out. 

Not a pleasant companion for a bedroom, yoa will 
say, and I quite agree with you. It must have crawied 
up the outside of the wall of the house, and got in 
under the tiles, for they do not fit very closely on to 
the walls, end by some mistake while taking his even- 
ing promenade up there, came too near the edge of 
his treacherous flooring, and thus made an unexpected 
debut inte civilized society. 

You will wonder if such things happen oftea—if 
snakes are often up there moving around over our 
heads. 

Icannot say. This is our first experience of the 
kind, but from the motions of our cloth ceiling, and 
the scrambling we often hear up there, we conclude 
that squirrels—the little red squirrels— have estab- 
Kiehed themselves there as a colony; or perhaps it is 
enly their favorite gymnastic ground. 

Are you not afiaid of them, auntie? I hear Johnny 
ask. 

No, Johnny dear, they are afraid of us. They are 
very timid, and run as if for their lives, if they catch 
a glimpse of us. 

As my letter this time has been so much occupied 
with the snake, I will tell you that a great variety, 
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and these in grest numbers, infest our gardens, 93 
well as the jungles and wild placez. We often find 
them lying across our path in the public roads when 
traveling. 

Many of them are harmless, and the natives seldom 
think of killing such ; but our American, and perhaps 
I may say Christian horror of the serpent, leads us to 
feel that we must kill every one thrown ia our way. 
Perhaps you do not know that in some parts of Tadia 
snekes are worshiped. Have you not noticed e picture 
in your “Songs for little ones at home ”’ of &@ womaa 
offering rice to a cobra capella? This is a most 
ceadly snake. It is sometimes called the ‘' hooded 
snake,” and sometimes the ‘ spectacles snake,” from 
the peculiar figures on its head. 

Our servant told us a few days ago that he had 
seen two or three young cobras in the garden, and 
this evening he brovght us portions of the skin of the 
snake, which is shed annually. Two large cobras 
have also been recently found in a field adjoining our 
premises. 

So we are led to suppose that a family of them have 
a home somewhere in our garden or under its walks. 

The male companion of the cobra capella is a huge 
snake, six or eight feet long. It is called the rat 
snake, and, leaving all the venom to its partner, is 
quite harmless. Not only harmless, but it is quite a 
useful member of society, and in Ceylon it is enc>ur 
aged to come into the houses of the natives, being 
as serviceable in clearing the house of rats as a good 
eat. 

We have had one experience of the compan‘onsip 
of these rat snakes which I shall never forget. 

We spent a Sabbath at the house of a native magis- 
trate, while we were waiting for a vessel to convey 
us acress the channel from Jaffaapatam— which is 
the most northern district of Ceylon—to the conti- 
nent. 

The day was a long and weary one —for there was 
no church to go to—no dear Sabbath-schoo! to attend 
—no Christian society to enjoy—no one to join with 
us in singing the beautiful hymns of praise to God, 
which you are so familiar with. The day was 
oppressively hot; we were weary and languid, ard 
the rat snakes crawling lisurely among the rafters 
right over our heads, and in plain sight—for there 
was no cloth ceiling in that house—did not lessen our 
discomforts. I felt as if I dared not take my eyes 
off from them, fearing all the time that one might 
drop down on us. 

A few days since yeur uncle D saw a curious 
sight. A young cobra capella, abou! half-grown, not 
over two feet long, had evidently swaliowed some- 
thing which either stuck in his throat, or the whole 
of which he had not the capacity to contain, for there 
was the litile end of the tail of the victim sticking out 
of his mouth! 

Your uncle thought he would see what this was, 
and gave the cobra a few blows which caused it 
partly to disgorge its prey. It died however before it 
had quite thrown it all out, and we found the cobra 
had swallowed a viper; and upon stretching out the 
two snakes side by side, after withdrawing the viper 
entirely from the cobra’s mouth, we fouad the victim a 
little longer than its captor! Naturalists have sup- 
posed that no carnivorous avimal preyed upon itso va 
kind. Snakes, we suppose, generaily live upon frogs, 
toacs, and the like; but here was an indispatabie 
instance of a snake swa)lowing a snake. 

I must tell you a Jittle about the snake-charmers 
before I close this letter. 

There are men who make it their business to go 
around the country, three or four cf them in a com- 
pany, With as many snakes, exhibiting them. Taey 
generally take the cobra capella as the most vreno- 
mous kind, carrying them about in baskets 

Such a company often appear before our door, 
attracting our at‘ention by their rude music. We 
step to the door and see three or four men, seated 


| Turkish fashion on our broad veranda, or just off the | 


veranda on the ground, while one cr two of their 
number are exercising their musical talent on a sort 
of flote made out of a gourd. We also see three or 
four large, flat, covered baskets, and with many gés- 
ticulations and much palaver, addressed to the won- 
de> ful inhabitant of the basket, the mea begin to open 


| the baskets and take the snakes out. 


They will at first allow them to crawl off a little 
way; then catch and pull them back ; pretend to be 


bitten, make wry faces, appear very angry, and thrust 
| them back into the baskets. 


Their objec; is to 
impress us With the idea that they are in a natural 
and dangercus condition. They then produce 2 skin 
of a cobra, cover it with a cloth, ead after varicus 
mavipvlations and incantations, raise the cloth and 


; Show us a@ living snake, in lieu of the lif-less skin. 


This trick, dear children, you can easily believe is 
They are very skillful 
jugglers, however. Your uncle D. got one of the 
men to hand him the skin, and laying it d»wa on the 
veranca asked them to change it into alive snake, 
without covering it; but no! their power was all 
gone! 
They next bring ovt a young boa constrictor, wind 
around their neck 


it around their budy like a scarf; 
press the head of the snake agaiast 


like a necklace ; 


| their own cheek most affectionately, and in every 


way show their fearlessness of it. The truth is, they 
have previously extracted the poisonous fang fron 
snake, and therefore it is relly 
The poor Hindoos here, however, in their 
and degradation, believe ali to be accord- 
ing to the oufwaid appearance, and sare strack with 
amazi ment at the power and skill exhib 

When these snake-charmers wish t 


harmless 


get possession 
of the ‘ong 
canals or tubes built by the white ants—for the 
snake takes possession of these for its home. Tary 
then whistle or play on their rude flutes at the open- 
ing, and the snakes do really seem to be charmed or 
attracted by the music, and come ont. 

Aunt E. 


WHAT WILL FOLKS THINK? 





How often this vital (?) question is asked! 


lor and kitchen, in the city and country ; 


In par- 
every where, 
everywhere, old and young, rich anit poor, God's 
people ard the world’s people, seem to cefer more to 
the op'nions of others than to their own judgment of 
what is best and rigut. “The speech of people” is 
the greatest bugtear in Christendom. One would 
suppose it to be much easier to do as we please, as 
we find it convenient or judge it right to do, promptly 
and independently, than to stop and turn round to find 
out who is looking on and what they will thiak or say, 
and then to square cur own conclusions according *o 
otber people’s estimates. So it would be—but we 


| don’t always do the easiest thing. We often work 
| harder to circumvent a difficulty, meeting a great 


many more in our roundabout progress, than we 
should if we walked with a bold face straight up to the 
first one and conquered it. And then the unpleasant 
feelings we have to erdure, the regrets and accusa- 
tiers we inflict upon ourselves, When we happen to 
have cone something not exactly understood or ap- 
proved by those ever-watchful, critical “ folks’ we 


| desire so much to please—who can calculate thein? 


So I megitated as I listened to a talk between 
Lillie Robinson and her mother the other day.g 

Lillie says, ‘* You know Jennie Sampson, mother ?” 

« Ob yes.” 

* You know she was at Julia Hathaway's birthday 
party.” 

*“ Yes.’ 

“ You know Julia only had two or three little girls 
there, and I wore my merino dress and long-sleeved 
white apron.” 

“ Yes, I remember.” 

“ Well, Jennie Sampson had on a beautiful silk dress. 
It had every color in it—oh, if was such a beauty 
Ard what co you think she said to Julia ?” 

“TI couldn't pessibly tell,’ said the mother. 

“Why, she said, Shouldn’t you think Lillie Robin 
son’s mother would dress her better than that when 
she goes to a party ?” 

“ Who told you she said so?” 

“ Why, Julia told me herself this afternoon.”’ 

“ Weill, you don’t care, do you, dear ?” 

“ Yes, mamma, I’m sure I do. It makes me feel 
real bad.”’ 

“ Why, Jennie didn’t blame you; she blamed your 
mother.”’ 

Lillie was silenced for a moment, and her mother 
went on: 

‘““ Now, to be sure, a good little girl ought to feel 
just as badly to have her mother found fault with as 
to be found fault with herself.” 

“ Well, I did, mamma.” 

“But then a good little girl ought to be so sure 
that her mother had cone right, that she woulin’t be 
troubled at all by what a little child like Jennie migh 
think of it. We musin’t regard what others say aou! 
us when we dco what we know to be right. Mrs 
Hathaway, like a sensible woman, gave a very proper, 
en‘ertainment to Julia, sending for a few little girls 
to come in the afternoon to have a good play; and 
your mother, like a sensible woman too, as J think, 
dressed you for the occasion. When sixty or a hund- 
red children are invited to a great party, where they 
can do nothing but stand up round the room to be 


| tocked at and get very tired, why then I suppose it is 
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right enough that they should be dressed up like dolls, 
and try which will look the prettiest. But when they 
are sent for as you were—to play and have a good 
t'me—why then they must be dressed in clothes they 
can playin. Don't you think so?” 

“ Yes ’m.” 

“Then your mother did perfectly right.” 

Yes ‘n.” 

“ Well, then, why do you care what a little girl like 
Jennie should think ebout it? You never need mind 
what people think or say about you, my dear, if you 
are only sure that you do right, and act in 2 proper 
sensible manner. If they are good themselves, they 
will understand and approve what you do, and that, 
of course, will be very gratifying. But if they ave so 
weak and silly as to Jaugh at your conduct, you 
needn’t fear or worry about it.’’ 

Mrs. Robinson wasright. Blessed be independence, 
thought I. Why must we trim and scud and tack 
about to catch the wind of popular favor, when the 
henor which cometh from God, and the appro>ation 
‘of a ‘ conscience void of offense ’’ are so much more 
satisfying? If we have got to go all the way through 
life with Julia Hathaways at our elbow, to whisper 
what this one thinks and that one says of us, striving 
then to cut and contrive and adjust to suit all the 
Jennie Sampsons around, we may well exclaim, 

“Tam weary, I am weary 
Of the cares and toils of life ;” 

for surely life is bereft at once of all comfort. Blessed 
be independence and moral courage, said I to myself 
again, drawing a good long breath. Let me get above 
“ folks” where I can breathe a pure atmosphere and 
exist. The idea of suffucating, literally chokiag to 
death, down in the close, vitiated atmosphere of a 
meddlesome and gossiping world, is to my thinking 
not at all agreeable. u. 3. @. 





ICH DENKE DEIN. 
[Translated for The Independent from the German } 


I THINnk of thee 

When through each tree 
The nightingales 

Send sweetest wails, 
When think’st of me? 


I think of thee 

Where shadows be 

Tn the twilight time 

By the fountain’s chime ; 
Where think’st of me? 


I think of thee, 

Sweet pain to me, 
With anxious yearning 
And hot tears burning ; 
How think’st of me? 


Oh think of me 
Till our urion be 
On a better star, 
For near or far 
I think of thee. 
MaTEESON, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


AND A WALK UP AND DOWN IT. 





Come, walk with me in en old-fashioned Kitchea 
Garden. 

Do not object that it is prosaic and homely. 
do not half divine its attractions. 

You wouldn’t discover the gate at all, but for a gap 
in the wild rose bushes that hedge in the garden. 
Pulling at a picket that seems to be the fence itself, 
this independent sort of 2 gate (that disdains both 
latch and handle) admits you, and before you are 
fairly in, closes upon your heels with a bang! You 
look about te see what makes the little gate so snap- 
pish, and discover, swinging from it by a rope, some- 
thing heavy—you can’t well tell what. A person 
who has traveled much and seen a variety of strange 
things, asked ifit was a gun! Another inquired if it 
wasahorn! In truth, it is about two feet of iron pipe 
that served in connection with a pump before it was 
promoted to be clapper of the garden gate. Perhaps 
you smile at this economical and not very graceful 
arrangement ; but nobody cares, so long as it does 
its duty and keeps the hens out. 


You 


Having, I hope, gotten over your surprise at the | 


mode of entrance, your attention rests upon a ram- 
pant hop-vine which has climbed a post and now 
thrusts its snaky heads in and out the windows of a 
bird-house. This house is a ruin, having lost its 
steeple, roof, and part of the upper story walls in a 
northwest gale. Like all ruins, it is picturesque, and 
with the hep-vine rollicking over it, is not so prosaic 
after all. 

If you have passed your life in the elty and at 
fashionable watering-places, you wi!!l probably ask, 
“What is this that borders the wa'ks so prettily ?”’ 
played, wh 
gerceh, you will recognize 
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an old acquaint- 
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prevere string 

This is July, and the feathery asparagus is higher 
than your head, loaded with green berries. A foreign 
gentleman of much learning said to me the other day, 
‘ What is this singular plant?” 

* Asparagus,’’ I replied, and he looxed as much 
puzzled as if I had cailed a lily a fig-tree—not in the 
least recognizing that green plumege as the pale 
esculent that rejoices hotel tables early in May. 

See these beets—their leaves, streaked wih red 
veins, betraying the bright blood that enriches their 
tubers. Notice, too, the bed is bordered with rosettes 
of yellow-green lettuce. Is it not a pretty contrast ? 
Honest John has some eye to the beautiful, though 
his vocation is not a flower-garden. 

Can anything refresh your eye more than this patch 
ef curled parsley, unless, indeed, that long bed of 
carrots with its green fringes ? 


You say you prefer @ paler green? Taen regale | 


your eyes with those peas. 
a purer shade of pea green? 

What think you of those blue-green cabbages? 
Coarse things? Nota bit of it. They are more like 
roses than anything in the garden, so nicely as their 
leaves are fulded. 

Heve is a medicine-bed. Catnip for babies, saffron 
fur neasles, balm for fevers, tansy for bitters, fennel 
for such as go to sleep in meeting. Did you ever see 
so pretty an apothecary’s store? How nicely it ail 
smells! 

You think there is some nicer pezfume near by? 
Why, bless you! there is a line of raspberries just be- 
youd the herbs—real Franconias—the fragrant thim- 
bles are Just ready to tumble into your hands; and 
beyord are bushes so loaded with great egg-shaped 
gooseberries that the branches rest upon the ground. 
Up and cown and around is a line of currants, some 
white, some red. The mistress will tell you she has 
mace her jelly and wine for this year, yet every bush 
seme to hold as many strings of the modest fruit as 
it can carry. 

At your left are the grape-vines—Isabellas and C2- 
tawbas re juicing in hot July weather. 

You say you prefer grape-vines in October? Even 
80; but has the season of promise no interest? Is 
it not our privilege to contemplate the vine—type of 
bounty, humility, cheerfulness, and grace—so honored 
by our Head as to be almost the symbol of our holy 
religion? Jesus Christ deigns to say, “ I am the true 
vine ,” and again, “I am the vine and ye are the 
branches.’ Even his precious blood, shed for the 
remission of sins, he symboled under the fruit of the 
vine, and consecrated it an everlasting memento of 
himself to ali his tullowers until they shall drink again 
with him at the promised feast in his Father’s king- 
dem. The sacred historian, when he would pic:ure 
ihe peace and glory of Solomon's reign, does it in 
these words: * And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, 
every man under his vine and under his fig tree, from 
Dan te Beersheba, all the days of Solomon.’’ Again, 
when the prophet Micah would paint the peace, glory, 
and victory of the church in those last days, whea 
retien shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shali they learn war any more, he uses the same 
figure : ‘ But they shall sit every man under his own 
vine and fig-tree, and none shall make them afraid.”’ 

We sre nearly at the foot of the garden, and what 
have we cometo now? A grassy circle devoted to 
six Whiic bee-hives—those thrifiy little tenants that 
pay their rert, not in filthy lacre, but in the sweetest 
coin lancierd ever received—in nectar, in food fit for 
the gcds. Ifyou are sucking from life only its bitter- 
ness, its sourness, ifs nausea, come taste this honey, 
ené learr that the haspy bee gathers it from the same 
flowers from which the spider draws poison. We 
will return by a side path. Here we are in the pres- 
ence ef more good things. Melons running about in 
unruly luguriance ; tomatoes in such a hurry to grow, 


an the shops give you 


they haven’t decided whether to be vines or bushes ; 
parsnips and salsify biding their time till next March. 
And what is this? Ah! here is the children’s gar- 
den! Bordered by stowy white shells, it reveals 
itself suddenly—a glad surprise. Nothing but the 
free fancy of a child could have arranged the plants 
in such defiance of uniformity and utility. The glow- 
ing blossoms of a scarlet veroena lie in the embrace 
of a hairy cucumber vine. Ragged sailors stand, the 
uncemfortable neighbors of a thorny gooseberry bush ; 
and the seat of honor, the very center of the bed, is 
surrendered to 2 mammoth cauliflower that keeps all 
minor plants at a respectful distance. 

I notice a middle-aged man and woman walk in this 
garden every evening about sunset. When they come 
to this spot they always stop, smile, exchange glances, 
and talk together in a low tone. To them this is the 
poem of the whole garden. To the little workers 
that plant and rake and water it, it has proved the 
first pege in the instruction-book of life. It has even 
reclaimed a very young skeptic. Those parents had 
a little gir) who was greatly averse to saying her 
prayers. She had a large brain and keen reasoning 
faculties ; but they tried in vain to give her an idea 
of God. She seemed a little born infidel. Ask her, 
“ Who made you, Emily ?”’ 

“Why, papa, of course,” she would reply. ‘I re- 
member when he had almost finished he said, Hold 
still now, Emily, I'm putting in your eyes!” When 
taught to say “Now I ley me down to sleep,” she 
would lavgh and shake her unbelieving head, saying, 
“JT can’t see God, and I know he can’t hear me with 
that door shut.” Being asked, when it thundered, 
“ What is that, Emily ?’’ 

‘“‘T suppose it is Linda (a very fat woman) tum>led 
down upstairs, or some such thing.” 

Not wishing to connect terror with her first impres- 
sion of God, they resolved to reveal him by his gentle 
manifestations. ‘The spring that she was three and 
a half years old, they gave her this little garden. In 
it she was directed to plant some beans, coro, and 
potatoes, and was told that God would make them 
come up and grow. She looked doub‘ful, but visited 
them patiently every day. One morning she dis- 
covered the beans backing up their crooked necks ; 
then the spises of corn appeared. She looked sur- 
prised and thoughtful. At last the black leaves of 
the potato satistied her doubtful mind. She ran to 
her mother, with glowing cheeks and shining eyes. 
“ Mamma, the great and good God has made my beans, 
corn, and potatoes all grow. When I saw they were 
ail up, I said very loud, ‘I thank you,’ for J mean to 
be very polite to Ged, and I'll say my psayers every 
time I go to bed, for I know now he is about all night, 
making my garden grow and me too.”’ Emily is now 
bine years old, and when her two younger brothers 
dig here with her, she teaches them to be as orthodox 
as the Catechism. 

We have walked nearly an hour. I hope you are 
net tired. We are at the humble gate again. Good 
evening. RopgEnse. 











Selections. 


HOW EOMB-SHELLS ARE MADE. 


Tre manufacture of bomb-shells is very interesting. 
The she)l is first fijled with ol¢-fushicned round leaden 
bullets ; melted sulphur is then poured in to fill up the 
interstices and bind the bullets in one solid mass ; the 
shell is then put into a kind of a lathe, and a cylindri- 
cal hole, the exact size of the orifice of the shell, is 
bored through the bullets and sulphur. This cavity is 
filled with powder even with the interior edge of the 
orifice, a 6-inch shell of the kind here described 
holding about a half a pound. The fuse fitted into 
the orifice is a recent Belgian invention, made of 
pewter, and resembles the screw-cap used for the 
patent fruit-eans. An examination of this pewter 
cap shows, however, that it is made of two hollow 
discs of metal screwed together and filled with meal 
pewcer. A number of fine holes are drilled in the 
lower dise, while the outer dise is entire, and marked 
with figures in a circle, 1, 2, 3,4. Is this state the 
shell is waterproof. When taken for use, the gunner, 
by means of a small steel instrument, scoops out a 
portion of the outer soft metal surface, and lays bare 
the charge of composition powder below it. If the 
shell is desired to explode in one second after leaving 
the gun, the scooping is made on the figure 1; if ia 





or high bushes on opposite sides of the little stream. 
This is done with great speed, and is effected by a 
great number of ants, each of which clings with its 
fore claws to its next neighbor’s body or hind claws. 
Thus they form a high, safe tubular bridge, through 
which the whole vast regiment marches in regular 





order. If disturbed, or if the arch is broken by the 
violence of some animal, they instantly attack the 
offender with the greatest animosity. 

The bashikouay have the sense of smell finely de- 
veloped, as indeed have all the ants I know of, and 
they are guided very much byit. They are larger 
than any ant we have in America, being at least half 
an inch lorg, and are armed with very powerful fore 
legs and sharp jaws, with which they bite. They are 
red or dark brown ia color. Their numbers are so 
great that one does not like to enter intocalculations ; 
but I have seen one continual line passing at good 
speed a particular place for twelve hours. The read- 
er may imagine for himself how many millions on 
millions there may have been contained here. 





OUR COUNTRY AND HER FLAG. 
BY FRANCIS LIEBER, LL.D. 


We de not hate our er emy— 
May God dea! gently with us all! 

We love our Land; we fight her Foe; 
We hate his cause, and that must fall. 


Our country: oh, that goodly land ! 
Our noble country, whole and hale ; 

We'll love her, live for her, or die— 
To fall for her isnot to fail. 


Our Flag: the Red denotes the blood 
We gladly pledge ; the snowy White 

Means purity and solemn truth, 
Unsullied justice, sacred right. 


Its Blue, the sea we love to plow, 
That laves the heaven-united Land, 
Between the old and older World, 
From strand, o’er mount and stream, to strand. 


The Blue reflects the crowded stars, 
Bright Union-emblem of the free ; 

Come, every one, and Jet it wave 
That floating piece of poetry. 


Our Fathers came ard planted fields, 

And manly law, and schools, and truth; 
They planted Self-Rule, we will guard 

By word and sword in age and youth. 


Broad Freedom came along with them 
On History’s ever-widenisg wings ; 

Our blessing this, our ‘ask and toil, 
For “‘ arduous are a!! noble things.” 


Then sing and shout for our free land, 
For glorious FREELAND'S victory ; 

Pray tnat, in turmoil and in peace, 
FREELAND Our land may ever be. 


“HER LAST HALF-CROWN.” 


Hvex Miter, the geologist, journalist, and man of 
genius, was sitting in his newspaper office late one 
dreary winter night. The clerks had all left, and he 
wa preparing to go, when a quick rap came to the 
door. He said “ Come in,” and looking toward the 
entrance saw a little ragged child all wet with sleet. 
“ Are ye Hugh Miller?” “Yes.” “ Mary Duff wants 
yer.” ‘What does she want?” ‘She's deeing.” 
Some misty recollection of the name made him at once 
set out, and with his well-known plaid and stick he was 
soon striding after the child, who trotted through the 
now deserted High street into the Canongate. By the 
time he got to the Old Playhouse close, Hugh had re- 
vived his memory of Mary Duff—a lively girl who had 
been bred up beside him in Cromarty. The last time 
he had seen her was at a brother mason’s marriage, 
where Mary was “ best maid,” and he “ best man.’ 
He seemed still to see her bright young careless face, 
her ti¢y short-gown, and her dark eyes, and to hear 
her bantering, merry tongue. 

Down the close went the ragged little woman, and 
up an outside stair, Hugh keeping near her with dif- 
ficulty ; in the passage she held out her hand and 
touched him ; taking it in his great palm, he felt that 
she wanted a thumb. Finding her way like a cat 
through the darkness, she o, ened a door, and sayiog 
“That's her!” vanished. By the light of a dying fire 
he saw lying in the corner of the large empty room 
something like 2 weman's clothes, and on drawing 
nearer became aware of a thin pale face and two dark 
eyes looking keenly but heJplessly at him. The eyes 
were plainly Mary Duff’s, though he could recognize 








two seconds on the figure 2, and so on—the idea 
being that the shells of this description shall first 
strike the object aimed at and do execution as a ball, 
and then explode, sending the bullets forward as if 
fiom another cannon, located at the point where the 
flight of the shell is arrested. Large shells of eight or 
ten inches are filled with powder only, and bursting, 
do execution by means of their fragments. These 
large shells are generally fired by means of a fuse oi 
meal powder, extending through a brass plug screwed 
into the mouth of the shell. In both eases the fuse is 
fired by the ignition of the charge in the gun. 





| these lines, characteristic of the gent! 
| gifted lady who wrote them —Home Journal. 





| Ofien ten miles in length. 
| larger ants, who act as officers, stand outside the 
| ranks, and keep this singular army in order. 








THE ANGEL OF THE LORD. 


Taere is 2 beautiful bumility and Christian spirit ia 
and singularly 


“The angel of the Lord encarapeth round about them tbat fear 
hima, and delivere:b them.”"—PsaLms xxuxiv., 7. 
In the deep watches of the night, 
When slamber closes every eye, 
I wake, and seek with yearning sight 
The encamping angel drawing nigh. 
Wi h bending head and folded wing— 
I cannot see that love-lit face— 
So dim, so shadowy a Thin 
I; melts into the night’s embrace. 


Yet comes o’er me celestial calm, 
A blest repose, a peaceful prayer, 
I hear faint music of a pealm, 
A holy lull is in the air. 


I fold my hands 


ym my breast, 


I trust the Lord 
n suppliance u 
And ieave to him the dropping sands 
That waste my pulse, and sweetly rest. 


And when death-shadows o’er me stea’, 
Wilt thou draw nearer ly gues’, 
The glory of thy form reveal, 
And bear me upward to the blest? 
. 6. M. 


* 


A TEN-MILE ARMY OF ANTS, 


AND THEIR EXPLOITS. 





(We take the following description of the “ Bashikouay’’—or 
reddish-brown African ant—from Du Chaillu's account of his 
African travels :) 

It is their habit to march through the forests in a 
long and regular line, about two inches broad and 
All along this line are 


If they 
come to a place where there are no trees to shelter 


| them from the sun, whose heat they cannot bear, 


they immediately build underground tunnels, through 
which the whole army passes in columns te the forest 
beyond. These tunnels are four or fivelpect under 
ground, and are used only in the heat of the day or 
during a storm. 

When they get hungry the long file spreads itself 
through the forest in a front line, and devours ali it 
comes to with a fury which is quite irresistible. The 
elephant and gorilla fly before this attack. The black 
men run for their lives. Every animal that lives in 
their line of march is chased. They seem to under- 
stand and act upon the tactics of Napoleoa, and con- 
centrate with great speed their heaviest forces upon 
the point of attack. In an incredibly short space of 
time the mouse, or dog, or leopard, or deer is over- 
whelmec, killed, eaten, and the bare skeleton only 
remaips. 

They seem to travel night and day. Many a time 
have | been awekened out of a sleep, and obliged to 
rush fiom the hut and into the water to save my life, 
and after all suffered intolerable agony trom the bites 
of the advance guard, who had got into my clothes. 
When they enter a house they clear it of ail living 
things. Roaches are devoured in an instant. Rats 
end mice spring round the room in vain. An over- 
whelming force of ants kills a2 strong ratin less thana 
minute, in spite of the most frantic struggles, and in 
Jess than another minute its bones are stripped. Every 
living thing in the house is devoured. They wiil not 
touch vegetable matter. Thus they are in reality 
very useful (as well as dangerous) to the negroes, who 
have their buts cleaned of all the abounding vermin, 
such as immense roaches and centipedes, at least 
several times a year. 

WLen on their march, the insect world flies before 
them, and I have often had the approach of a bashi- 
kouay army heralded to me by this means. Waer- 
ever they go they make a clean sweep, even ascend- 
ing to the tops of the highest trees in pursuit of their 
prey. Their manner of attack is an impetuous leap. 
Instantly the strong pincers are fastened, and they 
only let go when the piece gives way. Atsuch times 
this little animal seems animated by a kind of fury, 
which causes it to disregard entirely its own safecy, 
end to seek only the conquest of its prey. The bite 
is very psioful. 

The negroes relate that criminals were in former 
limes exposed in the path of the bashikouay ants, as 
the mest cruel manner of putting to death. 

Two very remarkable practices of theirs remain to 
be related. When, on their line of march, they must 
cross a stream, they throw themselves across and 
foim a tunne]—a living tunne]—connecting two trees 





no other feature. She wept silently, gazing steadily 
at him. “Are you Mary Duff?” ‘Its a’ that’s o’ 
me, Hugb.” She then tried to speak to him, some- 
thirg plainly of great urgency, but she couldn't, and 
seeing that she was very il!, and was making herself 
worse, he put half-a-crown into her feverish hand, 
and said he would call again in the morning. He 
could get no information about her from the neighbors ; 
they were suily or asleep. 

When he returned next morning, the little girl met 
him at the stairhead, and said, ‘‘ She’s deid.” He 
went in, and found that it was trae; there she lay, 
the fire out, her face placid, and the likeness to her 
maiden self restored. Hugh thought he would have 
known her now, even with those bright black eyes 
closed as they were, in @ternum. 

Seeking out a neighbor he said he 
bury Mary Doff, and arranged for the funeral with an 
undertaker intheclose. Little seemed to be knows 
of the poor outeast, except that she sa “licht 
or, as Solomon would bave said, a “strange woman.” 
‘Did she drink?’ “ Whiles.’ 

On the day of the funeralone or two residents in the 


would like to 


close accompanied bim to the Canongate church-yard. 
He observed a decent-looking little old woman watch- 
ing them, and following at a distance, though the day 
Was wet and bitter. Atter the grave was filled, and 
he bad taken off his hat as th n finished their 
business by putting on and slapping the sod, he saw 
this eld woman She came up, and, 
courtesying, said, “Ye wad ken that lass, 
“Yes ; I knew her when she was young.” 
men then burst into tears, and told Hugh that she 
‘“ keepit a bit shop at the close-moo*h, and Mary dealt 
wi’ me, and aye paid regular, and I was feared she 
was deid, for she had been a month awin’ me half-a- 
croon ;” and then witha look and voice of awe, she 
told him how on the night he was sent for, and imme- 
diaiely after he had leit, she had been awakened by 
ecme one in her room; and by her bright fire—for she 
was a bein’, well-to-do body — she had seen the wasted 
dying creature, who came forward and said, “ Wasnt 
it half-a-crown?” “Yes.” ‘There it is,” and put- 
ting it under the bolster, vanished ! 

Alas for Mary Duff! her career had been a sad one 
since the day when she had stood side by side with 
Hugh at the wedding of Her father 
died not long after, and her mother supplanted her in 
the affections of the man to whom she had given her 
heart. The shock was overwheiming, and mae 
home intolerable. Mary fled from it blighted and em- 
bittered, and af‘er a life of shame and sorrow, crept 
into the corner of ber wretched garret, to die desert- 
ed and alone ; giving evidence in her latest act that 
honesty had survived amid the wreck of nearly every 
other virtue. 

“My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts."—Dr. John Brown’s Hore Subsecive. 


remaining. 
sir ?”’ 
The wo 


their friends 





A QUESTION OF AUIFHORSHIP. 


The Home Journal, speaking of the “ Address to 
the American Fleg,”’ asserts for Fitz-Greene Halleck 
a portion of its authorship. It says 

“ The following lines were written by Joseph Rod- 
man Drake: 

‘Flag of the free heart's hope and hom: 
By angels’ hands to valer given, 
Thy stars have jit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven.’ 

“ And the following lines were added to 

poem by Fitz-Gieene Halleck 
‘ For ever ficat ‘hat standard sheet, 
Where breathes the foe but fails before us, 
With freedom’s soi! beneath our feet, 
And freedom s banner streaming o'er as ‘’”’ 

The editors of this paper undoub‘s dly speak from 
personal knowledge, they having been intimately ac- 
quainted with both authors. 





RELIGION IN THE CAMP. 


We think it possible for Christians to make the 
time of encampment one of the finest occasions for 
the growth of religion in their own soul, and for its 
ciffusion among their fellow-men. There is a large 
amecunt of leisure, and there is a lack of the ordinary 
excitments. A want is felt. Nature impels to action 
of rome kind. Religious exercises will employ the 
time, supply the vacancy, fill the mind's desires, and 
vecupy the soul's emotions. The agency required is 
a few wise and zealous disciples of tneir Lord. Such 
ean arrange for much preaching, books, tracts, prayer- 
meetings, religious papers, etc. . 

A letter to The Pittsburg Gazette says: ‘ For 
move than a week past religious meetings have been 


regularly held and largely attended by the soldiers of | 


the various regiments in camp. The meetings are 
held in the rear of the quarters of the Erie regiment. 
A sermon is preached at 7} o'clock p.m., after which 
a prayer-meeting is held, and more or less of those 
present present themselves for prayer, and promise 
reformation of life. This isa good work. We have 
heard enough of reliable men in the camp expressing 
themselves upon the subject to satisfy us that the 
meetings are producing a good effect upon many who 
attend them, And notwithstanding the zeal of the 
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devotional exercises, the best of order is maintaines 
and good results are ¢onstantly apparent. There _ 
men in that camp who, verily, have not left 
religion at home.” — Pittsburg Banner. 


their 





Fortign Miscellany. 


From The British Standard of June 28th. 


COMPLICITY OF ENGLAND WITH TAE AMERI 
* CAN SLAVEHOLUERS. 


Time was when the anti-slavery spirit operated with 
great and general power in the breasts of the English 
people, leading multitudes resolutely to abstain from the 
ute of slave produce. We know not that the abstinence 
was sufficiently extended very materially to influence 
the general question; but i: certainly reflected great 
credit on the principles and the feelings of those who 
adopted it, and universality alone was required to render 
it triumphant. The idea is once more presenting itself in 
connection with American cotten; but we anticipate no 
great success for it. Free-trade philosophy ignores a!) 
considerations ef Christian philanthropy. It will snee, 
at the suggestion. I's governing principle is to bh 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. [) 
not a straw whether the materials or the manufa 
to be purchased have been honestly come by o¢ not 
That is the affair of the vendor; and so it is with the 
uses to which the things sold may be put. It sets 4 
nought all regard to the bearings of sale or purchase , 
human welfare. 3s 

This subject has now assumed a magnitude exceed 
everything of the sort known in the world. England 
notwithstanding her boasted freedom and her unquench 
able love of liberty, is beyond ques'ion the prime s 
orter of American slavery. Were her custom to be with- 

eld, bankruptcy would sweep over the whole of the 
slave states like a tornado, prostrating everything be‘ore 
it. The public are scarcely aware of the 
the case. 

Here are the figures, which wi'l not lie: The offi 
returns of the Board of Trade, la‘ely issued, show tha 
the actua! imports of cotton into Great Britain for the 
year 1860 have been in cwts as follows 
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_Wis 
From the Un'ted States 9.963.309 
F, om British East Inaies 
From Egypt 
From Brazil : 
From other sources.. 


Total 

Reducing this to pounds, we 
of thirteen hundred and ninety 1 ions nine hundred an 
thirty-eight thousand seven hundred and fifty-two poun 
weight of cotton imported into G eat B itain in 1860, Of 
this, the United States supplied 1,115,890,608 pounds, or 
about five-sixths of the whole! At the average of six 
cents per pound, the value of the American cotton thus 
imported is nearly twenty-eight millions of pownds Ster- 
ling. This immense sum me resente 
the raw matcrial as laid down in srpool, Glasgow, et 
It ie but the basis upon which the adsitional 
manufactured article is reare: After the various pr 
cesses to which the raw material is sub 
completed, the value is increased to 
eighty millions of pounds sterliug. From this the r 
tion which cotton holds to the nmercial stability 
England is ciearly seen. It furnishes the basis of ou 
exchanges, and is equivalent to something more thar one 
third of the total value of the exports of the United King 
dom. 

The New York Times deals with the subject in a m 
terly manner, making an appeal! to the feelings of 
British nation which cought to be irresistible. Is bi:terly 
complains that the inaction of Great Britain in relatic 
to the production of cotton by free labor in various troy 
cal regions has been not onlv a t almost crimi 
While her Abotision presses and orators have denounced 
in the bitterest terms the slave-cwners of the South, an 
have even sent agents over to stir up the minds of 
American people, or have “supporied British missi 
churches as citade from whence t scharge red-hot 
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A Hint about the Great Fire 

Sir Might I, asa foreigner, be alk 
marks on the fearfs ! 
occurred in Paris tr 
ed out, and it w 
adjoining the nflagratior and 
methodica) manner the salvage t 
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The Houses our Poor Live In! 


| through committee, and it is to 


beccme law, for enabling landlords 
tages of their laborers; aud alth 
ipelrerogatory s would be an A 
Parliament for permitting a men to wash his face 
comb his hair, it appears that the sanction of the | 
lature must be obtained before the dwellings of 
peatantry can be generally or permanently improv 
there being some mysterious conn ction between tum 
rages, and the law 
entail Upon the eubject of how tbe artisan ; 
metropolis are housed, a clever Lor 
says 

“It is only the bettermost sect 
who can afford to rent an entire house. 


| They have not even separate flats 


industrious young fellow, with his new , 

next a drunken ruffian, who jumps on ! tched partner 5. 
starves his children. Above t! i a whole fat v.! 
‘down’ with typhus fever ; below another brood of poverty, J° 
convalescent from the smaill-pox. In thefront kit pares Tyger} Pe 
a jaundress is grinding a mangle ; and in the back <= ante 
may be casting bare money This is an unexagge ered, 

of many a Loudon house, in many a London thoroughfar 
ptone’s tagow from Regent street vr Mae Strand, 
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- 
"he New Englander for July has the following con- 
tents: 

L. The First Document ef Genesis—Rev. E. A. Walker, 
Chaplain of the Fourth Regiment Connecticut Volunteers 

Il. Rev. Professor Fisher’s Discourse, commemorative 
of Professer Josiah W. Gibbs, LL.D.—Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, Yale College. 

Ill. Theology of Wesley.—Reply to the Methodis: 
Quarterly Review. 

IV. Private Character of Thomas Jefferson. 


V. The Duties to their Country in the Present Crisis of 


those who remain at home while their Brethren go down 
to the Battle—Rev. 8. W. 8. Dutton, D.D,, New Haven. 

VI. The Ancient Christian Liturgies and Worsbi»—Rev. 
K. Twining, Hinsdale, Mass, 

VII. Professor Park’s Memoir of Dr. Emmons—Prof. 
Geo, P. Fisher, Yale College. 

VIII. The Southern Apology for Secession—Rev. T. D. 
Woolsey, D.D., President of Yale College. 

1X. Notices of Books. 

The first article in this number—from the pen of a 
yeong scholar, as yet unknown to fame—indicates 
thoroughness of study and maturity of thought, with 
perhaps an overconfidence of judgment. In some 
aspects its method of discussion is original. It insists 
that the only possible source of reconciliation between 
science and the Bible is “‘a sound philology, showing 
that the language of the sacred narrative, under the cir- 


cumstances in which it was employed, was justifiable, if 


not the best possible.” The summing up of his philolog- 
ica] argument will show the writer’s course of thought: 


“Reviewing now the argument: we have seen from 
the nature of language, and from the necessary limita- 
tions of that early language, in which this account of the 
creation was first preserved, that the word ‘day’ was not 
only the moet natural, but, for aught we know, the best 
possible word, that could have been employed to repre- 
sent in a concrete form, that should be intelligibie to the 
anculiivated minds of primitive men, the absiract con- 
ception of one of a series of long and indefinice durations ; 
that the words ‘evening’ and ‘morning,’ are the most 
natural, if not the best possible words, that could have 
been employed to mark the separation and boundaries of 
such periods in their order of succession ; that the logi- 


ca! connection of these words with each other and with | 


the rest of the narrative, so far from requiring the word 
‘day to be interpreted as denoting a period of twenty- 


four hours, absolutely forbids such an interpretation ; | 


and finally, that there is no evidence that this use of lan- 
guage has ever led to a misconception of its true idea, 
except when it has been regarded from a false and irrele- 
vant s'ard-point; but, on the contrary, that from its 
earliest history until now its meaning has been correctly 
understood by those who have regarded it in its prover 
light and interpreted it according to the fundamental! 
laws of language.” 


The whole article will well repay perusal. A very in- 
teresting portion of it is a historical outline of opinions 
upon the meaning of the word “ Day” in Genesis. We 
are glad that some of our younger scholars are giving 
their attention to subjects of this nature. 

Prof. Fisher’s chaste and impartial discourse cozm- 
memorative of Prof. Gibbs, has already been noticed in 
these columns. The thoughtful and discriminating 
article upon Dr. Emmons, from the same pen, will! indi- 
cate to theological students how rich and profitable a 
course of lectures upon dogmatic history they may 
expect from Prof. Fisher in the new department to which 
he has been so wisely appointed by the Corporation of 
Yale College. Few American scholars are so well read 
as he in the history of opinions, or so well skilled in ana- 
jytical and historical criticism. 

The editor ef The Methodist Quarterly Review, upon 
reading the article on the Theology of Wesley, will have 
additional reason to lament that he had not mastered 
that theology before attempting to vindicate it. This 
article is a fine specimen of theologica! criticism, clear, 
keen, thorough, candid, conclusive. 

The article on the private character of Thomas Jeffer- 
son gives painful evidence that the charges et sensuali’y 
so frequent against him in his later life had much 
foundation in fact. We have space but for a single 
extract 


“We have already alluded to the belief which showed 
itself in popular speech and periodical literature, aud 
which has lost none of its credit through the lapse of 
time. In the region where he lived the traveler now can 
haroly fail to hear the most untavorable reports touching 
his private history, narrated ino detail, and specitically as 
to persons and circumstances. And as truth bounds and 
some'imes invades the region of romance, we are not 
surprised if the representations go beyond the reality, or 
at least in the surrounding scenery of the principal figure, 
when his residence is fitted up with chambers, casemsents, 
and pasezges of mystericus import, with all the inven- 
tions of sensual art to hide itself from intrusion or indulge 
ite desiree in pictures, siatuary, and ‘ 


‘The lascivious tinklings 
Of lullivg instruments, the soitening voices 
Uf women, and of beings less than women.’ 


The palace of Sardanapalus could not have contained 
more incentives to unlawtul gratifications than the dwell 
mg Which fancy has built for the voluptuary of Monti- 
celic. All these tales cannot pass for fables springing 
out of the brains of his political enemies. If some ot 
them are embellished, they show the current of public 
epinien and furnish presumptive proof of the impurity of 
the pers to whom they relate. It is a new turn of 
events if this man should be ‘so held in abhorrence "—in 
the langnage of the Review, ‘have one defender for fifty 
persone! assailants ’—in the language of Dr. Randall, 
‘have more detraciors in Charloitesviile than anywhere 
else :'—when, according to Dr. Dunglison, ‘his scrupx- 
Jousnuess uf demeanor down to trifles was absolu‘ely per- 
ject. Lhe reputation involved in these statements could 
not hat bxed in the most bitter days of party strife 
upon some men as Obnoxious to their political opponents 
as Jeflerson was to bis—upon John Jay or Charles Pinck- 
bey. A str: r visiting Oak-hill, once the residence of 
Judge Marsha!l, or inquiring of some of his old neighbors 
in Richmond, a few ot whom stil! survive, would not hear 

If merited re- 


is, 


cc nd at the bar of public opinion upon their reputa- 
tion or geréral character—the reproach of that character 
they must bear so long as they are remembered. Our 
Knowledge of infamous names in history comes in the 
same way. It would have been difficult in their time, 
and it is impossible now, to prove directly the principal 
iacts that make up the common estimate of a Villiers, a 
Wharton, a Chesterfield, a D’Orsay, or a Beau Nash—but 
we are not at liberty to doubt the truth of the historical 
portraitures.” 


Dr. Dutton’s suggestions upon Home Duties during the 
War should be widely circulated as a tract for the times. 
President Woolsey’s dissection of the Southern apology 
for secession takes away its every refuge of support, 
historical, constitutional, legal, or moral. The article 
contains some fine strokes of wit, of which we here give 
ene or two specimens initalics. Speaking of Jefferson’s 
theory that a revolution is desirable once in fifty years 
the writer says: 


‘These pious wishes for rebellion have not been ful- 
filled. The benign operation of that Constitution which 
Jefferson disliked, and which protects the states against 
this very evil, has secured peace within the states, un- 
broken save by the Whisky rebellion of 1794, and the blood- 
less buzzing of the Dorr beetles, in 1842. Buta new and, 
as now appears, much graver danger arose from another 
quarter, from a conflict between the states and the gov- 
ernment formed to protect them. A theory of the rela- 
tions between the two, of which Jefferson was, in a sense, 
the originator, has been perfected since his time, and 
forming a partnership with a state of society and an in- 
stitution peculiar to one section of the country, has 
ripened into the act of secession. There is no rebellion 
in this, it is contended ; there can be none; no state can 
rebel against the United States. And this theory, which, 
in ite germ, has been repudiated more than once, is now 


the living faith of the apparent majority in alarge number | 


of states united by common fears, passions, and interests. 


It is the source from which the leaders draw their argu- | 


ments, whenever the controversy turas On political ethics. 
It has been extensively the doctrine which the young 
men of the Scuth have Pemolt at college, and into which 
unfledged poli:icians have been initiated, as the means of 
unsetiling the country, should a necessity for such astep 
ever arrive. 


It has been, it would appear, the doctrine | 
which clergymen have embraced, or to which they have | 


WOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Wasutneoron, D. C., July 28, 1861. 
To THE Epirors oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Just one week ago to-day, on a pleasant, pesceful Sab- 
bath-day, was fought the first great battle of the Rebel- 
lion, The report of the artillery was heard on our streets 
and in our churches, but no tidings of the result came 
till about five o’clock in the afternoon, and they were 
hopeful. The news that came in for the next four hours 
was varied in its character, but by ten o’clock enough 
was known to sadden every loyal heart, and at midnight 
your correspondent left the Telegraph office, where the 
news-couriers center, for his couch, exjecting to wake 
in the morning and hear the clatter of the rebel cavalry 
upon our pavements. That night of horrors will be re- 
membered for many years by thousands of men who 
spent it in Washington, as well as the dreary, desolate, 
rainy day which followed it. 

A week has passed, and what a change! Then all 
were despondent, discouraged, and ready to faint. Now 
a new spirit has filled our troops, our people, and the 
Government, We have met with a reverse, but are still 
unconquered. Our troops, who seemed for a day or two 
to be demoralized, are again eager for battle, and declare 
that if the rebels will only come out from behind their 
intrenchments and masked batteries it is all they will 
ask of them. I saw last night a soldier of one of tne 
regiments which participated in the battle one week ago, 
and he declares that the men are unanimous in desiring 
an opportunity, under fair circumstances, to give the 
rebels another trial on the field of battle. All that is 
needed to bring our army into a state of efficiency is good 
food and thorough discipline. The Government is tax- 
ing its energies to the utmost to provide for the comfort 
of our troops, and to concentrate nearly a hundred thon- 
sand more at the great strategic points, It will be done 
speedily and well; and six weeks from to-day, the G»v- 
ernment and the army wiil be stronger than they have 
ever been. Gen. Scott will henceforth direct the move- 
| ments of the latter untrammeled, ard no reasonable min 
will have an excuse for blaming the former in the future, 
| 80 far at leas: as activity, and a desire to carry out the 
| will of the people of the loyal states, is concerned. 

Our city is full of heroes. I do not speak in sarcasm 
having no reference to those men who better used their 
| heels than their hands at Bull Run; but it ie a fact that 
Washington contains this dey an abundance of genuine 
heroism. There is one man in one of our hospitals who, 
having been shot through the neck, tied his handker- 
chief round it, and walked ail the way, thirty miles, into 
town. Capt. Todd of the Vermort Second received a 
ball which grazed his windpipe, laid the carotid artery 
bare, and after that led his company in good order from 
the battle-field. Col. Marston of the New Hampshire 

‘irst was wounded in two places, once severely in the 
arm. He tied up his arm, and for two hours after led 
his men in battle. After that he rede into Washington 
and had one bal! extracted from his arm and another 
from his breast. A young civilian, who has charge of 
the news dispatches here—who is Government censor, in 
fact—went over to Centreville to see the battle. He 
arrived upon the field at two o’clock in the afcernoon, 
and finding one of the artiilery guns poorly served, took 
off his coat, and for two hours helped work it. The rebel 
cavalry charged upon it, and he seized a musket to aid 
the soldiers in its defense, and emptied a rebel saddle of 
its occupant. He then went int» the Centreville 
hospital and worked for two hours, he!ping the wounded 
in one case with a pen-knife extracting a bullet from the 
reck of a beseeching soldier. When he arrived in 
Weshington he was drenched in human gore. Another 
gallent lad was taken prisoner, but escaped to the 
woods. Becoming hungry, he appeaied to a woman 
for food and shelter. She said her own son was a 
prisoner in Washington, and hoping that some kind 
person would take pity on him she gave the Northern 
soldier what he needed, and giving him plain clothes he 
maraged to escape. I mention only facts which bave 
come wi hin my observation, and do it simply to show of 
what stuff our troops are made. Uureflecting pespie 
may think from the gigantic stampede of our army that 
our troops are cowardly. Suchis not the fact. The in- 
stances I have mentioned are not one in a hundred tnat 
might be noticed. They fully show, as the fighting of 
that day also proved, that Northern men are not lacking 
in soldierly quatities, and that they are, on an average, 
the superiors of Southern men on the field of battle. 

There are rumors to-day of an attack upon the city. 
If it is not made within a day or two it wiil not be at all, 
for the defenses of the Potomac line—fromn Alexan tria to 
Harper’s Ferry—grow stronger every hour. The pres- 
euve of Gen. McClellan here is worth ten thousand mea. 

Congress adjourns by the middle of the week, after giving 
the President almost unlimited powers and means to sup- 
press the rebellion. The Congress has done its part—the 
people, under the direction of the President, must do the 
rest. Fora few days after the late disaster, the me:n- 
bers of Congress who are loyal were much depressed, 
while the rebel sympathizers were elated. This has 
changed since Wednesday, and the loval members are 
onee more hopeful and determined, while the secret Se- 
cessionists are Jess demonstrative. D. W. B. 








PIRACY, SLAVERY, AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE, 


BRITISH POLICY. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
ENGLANTI 
To THE Eprtors or Tue INDEPENDENT 
Some five-and-twenty years since, Dr. Whately prove 
by the infallible methcd of David Hume, that Nap 
Bonaparte never existed. The Historic Doubts were mod- 
estly presented, but the force of them was ad 
| every philosophic and rational person. 


July 12 


1 


leon 


ritted by 
Histories of this 
mythical personage, it is true, we have had since. The 
Consulate and the Empire of M. Thiers edify the sredu- 
lous and the imaginative e 
The old myth was of a great con- 
queror finally conquered, of a master of the world 
caught, like a vicisus school-boy, and made safe ina 
The newest History—“ History, indeed! what 

ory 2? Warter Raveicu wrete the History of the 


But even these suggest fur- 


ther historic doubés. 





he found that he could not ascertain the facts of a slight 
disturbance which took place under his own eyes, at the 

1 foot of the tower in which he was lodged as a prisoner. 
In history, nought is everything, and everything is 
nought. Here are great glaring facts of the day; facts 
clearly defined as to form and color, and yet a great na- 
tion looks upon them as does the young courtier in Ham- 
let upon an undefined object. It is “ very like a whale,” 
or anything else in all creation. 

This apropos to privateering. There is no mistake, 
| there can be no mistake, as to the British estimate of 
privateering : that was settled, by a less sensitive gen- 
| eration than the present. Governments do not precede 
| peoples in the march of morality. But the Goverments 
| of Europe, now four years since, assembled in Congress 
at Paris, were willing to put privateering in its proper 
place, ainong the felonies. A great nation, not European, 
dissented, and so, of purpose, left the seas free to marine 


hb. ite 
bandits, 


| 

So, in due course and fullness of time there is an open 
door for Mr. Jefferson Davis, and up went the black flag 
of the South. Behold the sign! In this we conquer, 
despite that Gallilean, who was too strong for Julian the 
Apostate. In this black flag we of the South conquer— 
aided of course by England ; who shall, with us of the 
South, prey on the commerce of the Union, and aid to 
destroy that Government. 

That is modern History; at least it is so writ on the 
shores of the Western world. Something not so deep 
or so Cignified as horror is evoked by these historic facts 
| of the hour, and a flood of passion rushes, like another 
and a different Gulf stream, to whelm the Island of pirates 
These are historic facts. 

Let another fact ortwo be added. Let the best known 
name in modern English literature be heard, when ask- 
ing a question, and giving a description of privateecring, 
of piracy, sanc'ioned with such hateful atrocity by the 
| hypocritical British : 





‘Can we worder at the general exclamation of horror which 
| arose in England when it was reported that the Southern stares 
of America were about to let fly their privaveers at the North. 
* * * * * Jet me sketch the probable evils resnlting *r»m 
this determination of the South to let loose her privateering 
murderers, As soon as this news is telegraphed from the sece 


been gradually coming, including even those who hold | sion capital of Alabama to the Southern seaports, that ins‘ant 


most rigid y that Adam made a covenant which his poster- the worst of the bankrupt merchants, the rich ‘rowdies,’ and 


Uy coule 


1 not nullify.” 


At the close of this number of The New Englander isa 
complete list of the writers for this Quarterly, with the 
number of articles each has furnished from the beginning | and whom will they get ? 
Dr. Bacon has been the Jargest contributor, his 


im 1843. 


old slave-dealers, will rake up every possible old schooner and 
| raking clipper they can find to scour the seas fer rapine and 
plunder. They will buy some old guns, which they will get 
rifled ; they will lay in grape-shot and round-shot ; and thea put 
up placards in the bar-roomsand dram-shops, and co'lect sailors 
fhe patriot—the honest—the merci- 


ful—the brave? No: the thieving drunkard—the homicide— 


: | the gang-driver—ti baie away convict— he 
articles numbering 62; Dr. Dutton next, 42; Dr. Thom>- | gwinthen he slave hunter—the runaway co 


son is credited with 37; President Woolsey with 34; 
Prof. N. Porter, Jr., 28; Prof. Larned 27; the late Rev. E. 
RB. Tyler, first editor of The New Englander, 27; the late | 


swindler—the murderer—the seyen Deadly Sins for officers, al! 
the Passions for crew, and Apollyon himself for sailing-maste 
} “And what will they do first?’ These men are mere midnight 
murderers ; they will steal up creeks, and float with muffled oars 
round harbors ; they wiil seize free negroes, and send them to 


Prof. Gibbs 14, Prof. 8. Harris 14, the late Prof, Olmsted | die in the rice-swamps round Savannah River; they wil! cat 


brave men’s throats in their sleep, and seize unsuspecting fishing- 


12, Prof. B. N. Martin 10, Prof. Fisher 9, Prof. Bushnell | boats, burn quiet seaside villages, seize outiying barques, do the 


7, Pres. Sturtevant 5, Dr. Leavitt 5, and some 200 other 


writers ranging from 1 to 8 articles each. A complete 
index will soon be iesued by the proprietor. 





A New Publishing Firm.—The extensive store and 
steck of the late firm of Derby & Jackson, publishers in 
this city, have passed into the hands of Ward & Parry. 
The new firm will continue to publish the works of Rav. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Edward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe's 


“Minister's Wooing,” together with the popular series of 


French and English Classics already well-known to the 
public, 


devil's work in God’s name, and go home and exult over their 
patriotic labors, and thank heaven for making them other men 
than those proud Pharisees of the North. 

“The motive of a privateersman is plunder. He comes out to 
steal—to fight and stea!—but not to fight if he cannot steal. The 
privateerrman is the common enemy of mankind, as the pirate 
is, and he should be treated as such, and hanged by whomsoever 
can get a rope on his neck, The laws of Godand man are against 
him.” 


Thus and much more, by Cuarves Dickens, editori- 
ally, if not under his own hand. History, forsooth ! 
what is History? when in the face of the “evidence” 
of the whole American press, Mr. DickENS can dare to 
write, for the whole English-reading world, that 
“England” there was “horror” on the report of Mr, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Jefferson Davis his design to let loose midmight murder- 
ers upen the deep ! 

Thus the popular writer; but further, and yet more 
strange, in this he has only expanded the opinion ex- 
pressed nearly two months before by a semi-official 
British paper, The London Globe. Thet British press 
tanked sea-robbers with land-robbers, and would not 
hear cf the plea for “ water-highwaymen” and buccaneer- 
ing “‘belligerents:” deciaring that the civilized world 
would not stand it. Thus the two writers, from their 
very different stand-points, and the Government. Did 
the British Government really “dare” to give the lie to 
the American muse of modern history? Did it really 
proclaim the fate of pirates should be that of British sea- 
men, if found with Mr. Jefferson Davis? Did this Gov- 
ernment give the lie to current American History, and 
rush against its facts, by sending missives and messen- 
gers to lock every British door, everywhere, against 
those it was bound to “aid and comfort”—bound, in com- 
mon civility to the American press and people, whose 
facts and calculations ought to have been respected ? 

See the embarrassment to delicate American minds 
which has thus been created. They have to invent an 
“altered policy” for Ergland; they have to tell that 
“she, the English Old Lady, made a mistake,” but has 
rectified it! that she was dull of apprehension, 
“but begins to understand!” But, cave! after all, may 
it not be a hypocritical feint? May it not be that tne 
Briiish stil] mean to burthen the sea with pirates, and to 
vex the coasts of America by her squadrons?—to set up 
Mr. Davis as cotton cultivator and cotton factor-in-chief ? 
Let the American press see to this! 


Quite Astonishing. 


After having been two months out of sight of the 
American flag, the special correspondent of The Times 
writes from under its shadow, at Cairo, on June 20th. 
It is said that some of his letters have been detained aad 
some mutilated. This his latest communication is inter- 
esting, as mirroring Southern life, and Southern lands, 
ard Southern notions, military and civil. But there is 
no intention of quoting from it here, save the remarkable 
fact, that this man of all-over-the-world actually shows 
himself to have been “astonished.” It is not that he has 
to write, as he does, Ace/dama on the South, but this 
“It is astonishing how positive all these people are that 
England is in absolute dependence on cotton for her na- 
tional existence. They are at once savage and childish 
If England does not recognize the Southern Confederacy 
pretty quick, they will pass a resolution not to let her 
Lave any cotton, except, etc. Suppose England does 
ever recognize a Confederation based on the principles 
of the South, what guarantee is there that in her ab- 
solute dependence, if it exists, similar coercive steps may 
not be taken against her? ‘Oh! we shall be friends, 
you know,’ and 80 on.” 

A New York gentleman of culture and travel, who 
had gone West, but who shall be nameless here, got into 
trouble, some five years since, upon hinting that there 
was a touch of barbarism in some of the manners and 
customs of the West: what will the savage children of 
the Bouth say to this? And yet anotherquestion: When 
the very special man of the press finds that the North 
have been equally positive, and equally free to threaten, 
will he rot be “astonished” for the last time ;—struggle 
to realize his own identity, and immediately embark to 
discover England—if possible ? Ww. 








Commercial and Financial. 


CONFISCATION. 


Tue bil! for the confiscation of the property of rebels, 
used or to be used in furtherance of insurrection, is a 
needful and a timely act. It provides for the forfeiture 
of property bought, sold, acquired, or given, or its use 
permitied to aid and abet an insurrection. The 
measure is perfectly justifiable as an act of retalia- 
tion, as the value of the property stolen prepara- 
tory to the insurreciion amounis to millions, and was 
taken without scruple or hesitation; and sinee the 
ouibieak the rebel leaders have not only permitted 
but have offered rewards to instigate and eneourage 
such robbery. Nor do they make any such discrimi- 
pation as is proposed by this bill, for not only do they 
take such property as may be of public benefit, but 
they endeavor to further public ends by producing 
p:ivate distress, in forbidding by legislative acts the 
payments of private debts and in the repudiation of 
public trusts. The bill, however, is not intended as 
ameasure of retaliation, in any ordinary sense of 
that term, but simply as the affixing of a penalty toa 
crime. Its effect may not be to call to repentance 
any of those who have already committed themselves 
to the cause of treason, but it is not unlikely th.t 
it will prompt those to serious reflection and sober 
juégment who have not yet been drawn into the 
vortex of the madness of the times. 

The act is one eminently just and necessary. It 
is just that those who have provoked the war should 
be made to bear, as far as may be, the costs, and it 
is necessary to the moral encouragement of the coun- 
try that the Government should give this evidence 
that it means to treat the rebels as public enemies in 
other ways than siraply in battle array. The rule 
hitherto has been, and we presume stiil is in the 
army, to take nothing from the rebels without pay 
ment at 


have occurred, 


market prices. Probably many instances 


we know of some, where property 


needed for our own troops has been taken from active 


Secessionists by foraging pa 


3, and returned because 


not paid for; and this while 
were sweeping the seas, as far as tl 


The moral 


could not be 


Jeff. Davis’s pirates 
y were able, of 
Northern commerce. 


effect of such acts 
in our army otherwise than discouraging 
in producing in them a keen sense 

The bi 
slaves as 
abet 


if injustice. 

il provides also for the emancipation of such 
shell be used by their masters to aid and 
insurrection. The measure cannot be con- 
stined as an interference with slavery—the time for 
that has not come yet-—-though Mr. Breckioridge 
declared, in his place in the Senate, that it 
was an act of emancipation. I: is simply a recog- 
nition of the fact of property in man by Southernlay, 
and treating such property like all other goods and 
chattels. In providing for the forfeiture of the right 
of the alleged master it necessarily restores the slave 
to freedom—for the laws of the United States tolerate 
no right to slaves except in the single case provided 
for by the Constitution in the restitution of fugitives. 
As the title therefore conld not vest in the United 
States, the case must necessarily be governed by the 
rule of the common law which presumes every man 
to own himself. When the slave ceases to belong to 
the master, in common with other property, he be- 
comes by that fact free. 

The act also simplifies the cotton question. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Stephens, the rebels must rely upon do- 
nations of this staple from the planters to carry on 
the war. Cotton so given and so held is brought within 
the meaning of the act, and becomes at once forfeit. 
We doubt whether the gains will be large from this 
source, as we question the generosity of the planters 
in contributing largely in this way to the means of 
insurrection. If cotton, however, is given to or seized 
or bought by the Confederate Government for such a 
purpose, it will only be to be seized, if the war is con- 
ducted with vigor, by the Federal Government, 
wherever it can be found, and sold for the benefit of 
the United States. 


COTTON AND FIRE. 

The Charleston Mercury says that there were four 
classes of resource relied upon by the insurgents—the 
army, privateering, negotiation in Europe, and cotton. 
Of these, negotiation in Europe, it says, has entirely 
failed; privateering is rendered ineffective by the 
blockade and the exclusion of prizes frem neutral 
ports; fighting by the army seems to promise but 
little, and the only resource left reliable is cotton. 
But there seems to be some question yet as to the 
manner and means by which cotton can be made 
available to the extent of the necessities of the in- 
surgent leaders in carrying on a war against their 
lawful government. 

In the first place, cotton has to perform one ina- 
portant function—which cannot be dispensed with or 
postponed—before it can be made available for the 
political or diplomatic exigencies of the C. S. A. 
Cotton has to pay for nearly all that is imported from 
without in the Confederate states. Whatever they 
require to use or wear, and all the condiments and 
much of the substantials of what they have to eat 
next year, must be paid for out of this year’s cotton. 
And so much of it as is needed for this purpose mast 
be sold, in the face of embargoes, blockades, and all 
Cifficulties. And all the extra cost of getting it to the 
market where it is used will have to come out of the 
cotton, and so lessen its*price at home. And itis to 
be remembered that the cotton states have never yet 
found the entire cotton crop of the year too much to 
pay their expenses, but, on the other hand, have al- 
ways bought their supplies on credit, squaring ac. 


} 





| istenable, It 


| demand of the products « 


| the week ending 19h inst 





counts every now and then by long extensions, 
bankruptcies, and repudiation. 
For the balance, the problem how to make cotton 


control the diplomacy of Europe and compel France | 


and England to yield to the dictation of the’ Confed- 
eracy, and break open our blockade by force and act 


of war against the United States, and at the same | 


time furnish the means of replenishing the treasury 
and sustaining the credit of the Confederacy, and of 
carrying on the war against the United States for this 
year and next, may well tax the ingenuity of the 
rebel statesmen. The so-called Provisional Congress 
voted, last spring, to raise their revenue by an export 
duty on cotton. But since the blockade, there is no 
cotton exported, and therefore no income. Since 
that, Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, the titular Vice- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


President of the Confederates, has undertakep to | 


replenish their treasury by obtaining from the planters 
large pledges of cotton to be paid for in Confederate 
bonds. How high Secession may thus lift itself up 
by its own waistbands, we shall see in the result. 
Some Southern papers have advised that the cotton 
crop of this year should not be ginned and bagged for 
market at all, but stacked in covered pens, all in the 
rough, to abide the developments of the campaign— 
with the understanding that, if the states should be 
invaded by the United States armies, these stacks 
are to be burnt by the people, rather than the North 
shall have any cotton. It is certainly a very remark- 
able proposal, and it must deeply interest the Man- 
chester and Leeds cotton-lorde. But the slaves 
know a trick twice as eunning. Not long since, a 
fugitive from some one of the cotton states was in- 
terrogated by a lawyer in this city as to what the 
slaves of the South think about these times, and 
whether they consider that “ Cotton is King.”” The 
negro replied that the slaves think a good many 
things which they don’t tell, but as to cotton being 
king, they don’t believe it at all. ‘“ We know better 
than that,” said he, ‘ Cotton is not king—Fire is 
king ; for if you were to kindle a spark of fire in a 
cotton field, at the windward side, just at picking 
time, whoo-ish, it would run through it in no time, 
and then the negroes would have no cotton to pick.” 


FIVE-DOLLAR NOTES. 


The Loan bill, just before its final passage by the 
House of Representatives, received an amendment 
authorizing the issue of notes of $5. We believe The 
Independent first proposed this issue of small notes 
as @ project which would be popular in every section 
of the country. 

The measure isa judicious one, and such notes can 
hardly fail to come into general circulation. They 
will supply the place of specie in Government pay- 
ments, and will do much to equalize the currency of 
the country. They will be a welcome relief, especially 
at the West, will enhance at once the value of every 
bushel of produce raised by the Western farmers, and 
facilitate the payment of Western indebtedness. 
Their iseue will be sure to have a beneficial effect 
upon the business of the whole country. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE—PRESENT CONDITION. 


The very low price of English consols—now reduced to below | 


90—seems to indicate the fear of approaching trouble; as 





this favorite investment has always been regarded “as the in- 


fallible barometer” by which matters political and financial 
might be read with some degree of reliability. Much specula- 
tion is indulged respecting the cause of the decline in consols 
and of the increased indisposition of the public to invest therein, 
The amount is very large, but the bulk is never disturbed, being 
permanently invested by savings-banke, public insti-u‘ions, 
trust companies, and it is but a small proportion to the vhole 
thatis changing hands continually ; but a larger proportion than 
usval has been offering, and there are few buyers, except at prices 
more in proportion to the increased market rate of discount— 
6 percent.—than what the consols yield, £3 for 89 to 90 per cent., 
which is not 3 1-9 per cent. 

The advance in the rate of discount seems permanent, The 
increased opportunities for the employment of English capital 
seem the reason, and not any fear of change in the sphere of 
politics. The commercial field of India is abstracting large 


supplies of capital from England for its railroads, its public | 


loans, and, not least, in its increased culture of cotton. 





The receipts of bullion by Great Britain have been fully equal 


of late to its exports to this country, and no trouble is felt or 
apprehendeg of this score. The diminution of exports to this 
country is not an evil Jike that of 1857, when the imports were 
large, but when there were no returns, owing to the failures 
here, 

It is considered in England that she “ will not in fature 
retain the advantage of superior cheapness of capital which she 
enjoyed some years ago.” 
wealth will hence forward be neutralized in i s effect on the value 
of money by the increased facilities of exchange between one 
country and ar other 
on international dealings, French and English, of oid so op 
posed in the'r commercial laws that few transactions took place 
between them, though so pear neighbors, are fraternizing in ali 
commercial matterr. Armed fully for war, renders them more 
secure of peace; and the peaceful field of c mmerce is bein 
plowed up by both nations more vigorously than ever be/ore. 
‘The last event is a move in favor of cotton planting and culture 
in Algeria by the French, by a new treaty with England for ob- 
taining and hiring co 
Algeria’s cotten fields, 


colonies is to be ab 


ie laborers from England's colonies ‘0 til 
in return for which slavery in Frenci 
ished in deed as well as in name. 
Another peculiarity appears in the 
The Bank of France is payir it silver instead of gold, silver 
and gold having approximated in It was thought and 
contended that gold 
silver, bad appreciated, but it now app« 
of silver was only temporary. The export of silver to India has 
moderated, and the supply has much increased ; so that the Bank 
of France finds itself able to pay from its large hoard of silver its 
demand liabilities, without the fear of being run upon for a 
commodity which is at a premium in the market as compared 
with other moneys. 


French financial world. 


value. 


, rather than run this risk, it 


Some t'me ago 


ite stock of goid would enab'e it to do, it is pay- 
France giving debtors the privilege 
of paying either in silver or gold. 

The theory of a permanent’ fa]! in the value 
never had, we believe, any real founda:ion, for 
gold and silver act so powerfully in increasing both consump- 
tion and production, that the relative proportion of supply and 
yuld only be disturbed for a very shor: 


| time. 


FOREIGN ADVICES. 

The steamer Africa, bringing London dates to the 20th July, 
advises of a continued decline in the value of English consols, 
which are quoted at 89%—an unusually low price; and at last 
quite a movement in the Liverpool cotton market, where prices 


| have risen + @\d. ® ., with large sales, partly taken on spec 


ulation. 

The state of things here is beginning to work seriously on the 
Evglish cotton market. No less than 114,000 bales were sold in 
; 67,000 for consumption, showing a 
great desire on the part cf spinners to buy. Breadstuffs were 
declining. ‘lhe rate of discount is as follows: 

London... ..6 @ cent., firm. 
BR Sonaan< ERE. _— 5@4% ® cent. 
Amsterdam elnaen Serer «| 
NE: Die Ssnauiksigiesias toca * 

The English harvest is not anticipated to yield a full average 
return, but the Continental harvest will be greater, and be more 
ready to compete with our own in furnishing supplies to the 
English market, so that pr.ces are expected rather to decline 
than otherwise. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The features of the money market are without change, bearing 
hard and grim upon all who have not the very best secugjties to 
offer as collateral—and by best is meant on'y such as are fvadily 
convertible in the prerert untoward state of the market, when 
there are more sellers than buyers, and prices are weak, The 
supply of money overflows the market, bat seeks in vain desira- 
ble temporary investments. Capitalists areanxiousto keep the'r 
funds within their own control. We observe also a disposition 
on the part of those houses having banking connections in Lon- 
don and Paris to increase their balances at those places whe-e 
money can be placed in short securities at a higher rate of inter- 
«st than here. Call loans are easy in Wall street at 5 per cent., 
and brokers are receiving deposits, but only from their regular 
customers, at4 per cent. The bank returns for the week show an 
increase of specie, with an increase of loans and deposits ; but 
there were heavy payments to the Treasury at the close of the 
week, and the specie in hand is fully $1,000,000 less than the 
returns show. 

There is very little doing in discounts outside or even inside 
the banks, and the rates are 6@7 per cent. for bankable p2per- 
Other kinds are passed, if at all, at very uneven rates, 

Several large faslures have occurred during the week, and the 
prospect for business this fall is just now not at all encouraging 

Specie is still coming in from Europe freely, and is likely to 
continue ; but it is beginning to go out more freely. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury borrowed five millions last week on 60-day 
Treasury notes, and is paying large sums to the soldiers—part of 
which will find its way into general circulation, but much ts 
expended in parts where it will be hoarded. The Treasury, not- 
withstanding its large receipts, paid out, in Washington mostly, 
more than it received. The Secretary has authorized Mr. Cisco, 
his Assistant at New York, to receive subscriptions for the new 
7.30 per cent. Treasury notes, to run three years. These will be 
issued for smal] sums—applications for which have already been 
made. 

The foreign exchange market is dull. The bankers who draw 
on Europe keep buying commercial exchange, drawn against 
the still Jarge exports of grain and other produce, and at rates 
which enable them to draw specie from Europe. 

They meet the dull demand for their own bills only on their 
own terms—at 107% @108 for sterling bills (60 days)—which 


yicldg them @ good profit, but they are not auxigus f9 draw ua- 


had fallen in vaiue, because one article, | 
ars that the appreciation | 


England’s excessive abundance of | 


especially as free trade obtains more hold | 





| borrowed from the Bank of Engla’ da large sum on the security | 
| of an equal value in silver. 
mands than 


| ing out its silver, the law of 


Now having again to meet more de- | 


of gold no longer | 








less they do, for they can employ their spare funds better in 
London than here. The exports are getting less week by week, 
but are still larger than in the cerresponding week of last year, 
namely, $2,077,825 against $1,886,515, at this port, but last year 
there was a large supply of Southern bills ; none now. 

French exchange is 5.28%; @5.2% with little doing. 

The following are the weekly stavements of the New York banks 
for the weeks ending at the dates named : 


Week ending July 27, 1861. July 20. 1861. Differences. 
Loans $112,311,832 $112,086,108 Imerease $225,724 
46,602,295 Ynetease 298,426 

29,824 
389,738 
1,766,959 


46,900,721 , 
8,324,368 .192 
(687,933 93,298,195 
14,327,511 16,094,470 


Decrease 
Increase 
Exchanges.... Decrease 


Proportion 


45 98-100 45 84-100 Increase 


COMPARISON FOR THREE YEARS, 
Week ending July 30, 1859. July 28, 1860. July 27, 1861. 
I $119,347,412 $128 074,291 $112,311,832 
764,56 23,099,726 46,900,721 
8,76" 252 8,324,968 
84 281 650 93,687 ,933 
Exchanges 21,239,451 14,327,511 
Proportion of coin 
to liabilities...... 27 &8 100 27 41-100 45 98-100 
The very reduced average daily exchanges show the great 
inactivity of business, the above table showing that they are not 
above two-thirds those of last year at this time. 
The imports are very light, and below the exports by $400,000, 
The following are the official tables of the trade of the port for 
the past week and since January Ist: 
Imports. 
For the week. 
Dry Goods.. ... i 
Genera: merchandise...... 2,742,686 


> 186i. 
$3,598,382 25,261 
1,894 190 , 156,950 
$5,492,57 


7,731 406 ’ 
13! ,059,587 


"140,388,922 82'210,609 





Since Jan. lst $148,120,328 $136,552,159 $83,892,820 
Exports oF Propuce and MERCHANDISE. 
For the week 61,845,707 61.886.515 $? 077,825 
Previously reported +34,286,189 47,195,784 72,015 643 
$36,121,846 $49,082,299 
Exports oF Speciz. 
$2 030,220 $1,520,000 
37,210,984 25,214,730 


Since Jan Ist. $74,093,468 
For the week 


$4,000 
Previously reported. . 


3,148,878 


$3,152,878 


$39,241,204 $26,734,730 
STOCK MARKET. 


The market has been in a falling state ever since the disaster 
at Bull Run. Government securities are I1@2 per cent. lower 
than before that event. The fail at first was greater, but this 
was partially recovered, yet the heaviness c’ntinues to show 
itself. There is no disposition to invest in any kind of stocks 
just now 

Treasury notes seem the most favorite investment, and are 
consequently most marketable; but the six per cents. are a 
trifie below par. 

There is still considerable activity in Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Virginia sixes—the speculative fancies of the hour—and they 
fluctuate daily. 

Railway bonds of good fame are strongly held, but shares are 
weak and tend d: wnward. 

There is little expectation of any improvement in the stock 
market, 

The new loans to be put on the market by Government will 
divert investments from any other security, for these national 
loans must be had at a price. 


DRY GOODS. 
Comparative statement of the imports of foreign dry goods at 
the port of New York for the week and since Jan. Ist. 
1859. 1860. 
$4,988,720 $3,599,382 
4,715,585 3,475,485 


Since Jan. Ist... 


For the week. 
Entered at the port 
Thrown on market. 

Since Jaa. lst. 
Entered at the port 
Thrown on market... 


1861. 
$525 261 

361,550 
$67 .572.956 

63,189,762 


$60,821,058 
56,035,198 


$31,098,194 
28,955,546 

The market has been active for army goods of all hinds, but 
otherwise trade still languishes ; and the disposition to provide 
against the fall demand is but weak at present. In view of the 
large market for Western produce, and the small stocks of goods 
on hand in the West, it is supposed that a good demand will be 
presented from that large section of the country; but this is 
modified by the heavy indebtedness still known to hang round 
Western dealers, and therefore only moderate provision is 
making for their wants. The mills are working short time, and 
care will be taken not to add tothe present stock of cotton goods, 
the prices of which tend strongly upwards from this reason and 
the stoppage in the supply of raw cctton, though the manufac- 
turers are well supplied at present, having reserved their st 
and prints of fall styles are not yet offered. 
are shown. There is no inquiry. Brown cotton goods are held 
at an advance ; and as the old stock becomes reduced, higher 
prices will be asked. The demand is moderat 

Bleached goods are very firmly held, but without activity of 
demand, Drills are in modera‘e request, Du 
Government purposes. Flannels are in 
limited demand, There are few new goods or styles of woolens 
in market, but a large quantity of old goods, 
are making. 
The clothiers are not buying. 
better demand, as few, if any, of foreign make are expected in 
the market, and the mills are preparing to meet the demand. 

In foreign goods there is little doing. Some goods fitted for 
clothing the army are selling, bu; nothing otherwise The impor 
tations are insignificant—only one-seventh part of what arrived 
in the corresponding peried of last year, and these are in good 
part put into public store, The prospects of supply of foreign 
goods are a fair assortment, but a limited quantity. The rich 
will not be deprived of their silks, but the not rich will not bs 
able to touch any but old styles of goods ; 
will not be marked. 


K 


Very few samples 


ks are wanted for 
Denims are inactive. 


Few fine goods 
of fall fancy cassimeres, 
Shawls are expected to be in 


There is no assortment yet 


but this being general 
No cotton goods are likely to come, except 
to special order, in the present state of 

credit generally. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are é 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this urnal, are 
may be revised on as correct. 


Asnzs—Have been in fair demand 


prices of Pearls declined. 


£5 271 The 
$5 37%. The 


but toward the 
Eales of Pots at $5 25, and Pearls at 
stock in the : t 

ts, and 882 


The 


Inspe ion Warehouse the 
do Pearls. 
I > past week we ha 

demand for Western ¢ 
note considerable irregularity and variablene 
these have fluctuated with the 


the changes in fr 


variabi 
regarded as quit rable, but 
ppers, and ext : 

checked business. Subsequent 

Europe per City of Baltimore checked the inquiry, and the mar- 
ket closes heavily for shipping brands diam and better 
grades have been in steady reques 

brands of Round Hoop Extra 0 
the present to Central and Sout 

French West Indies, and with mode 
at the close. Family b 

Canadian Flour ha 

larly the low grades these have been ta 
export. Choice Extras hav ruled 
local demand. 


and are firm 
and are firm. 


Southern Fiour has | 1 ’ 
and we have but little change to note ir ilue. The sales of 
the week are 103,600 bbis. Rye Flour 
at our quotations. Corn Meal has rul 
shipping demand. 


en in fair demand 


GRAIN.—The demand for wheat since thi 

quite spirited, chiefly for export, but in part for milling; and 
with liberal arrivas and a further advar 
favorable news from Europe, prices have flu 
bly, and close in favor of the buyer. New has been spariugly 
offered, and has sold readily for milling at full prices, The first 
lot of New White from Kentucky has been received since our 
last—the quality very handsome. It readily brought $1 50 per 
bushel. At the close prices go to favor the buyer. Corn hae 
been in good request for export and the trade, and, with large 
arrivals and a further advance in freights, prices have been well 
sustained, and favor the seller at the close, 
Barley Malt nothing has been done. Prices are nominal. 
have declined under more liberal arrivais, and are plenty and 
heavy at the close. Rye has fluctuated considerably, State is 
more plenty, and has declined and has recovered in part. The 
bulk of the Western arriving is very smal! kerne! ; this is unsale 
able, Canadian Peas are lower, and are nominal at 64@68c. per 
bushel. White Beans are steady and in good den for the 
army and navy at $1 60@$1 85 for Medium and $1 90@$2 00 for 
Marrowfats. 


freights and less 
tuated considera- 


In Barley and 
Oats 


H: ps.—The market is moderately active and firm. Sates of 
500 bbls, 1860’s growth, at }8@24c.; the latter price for choice. 
Cersiderable shipments have been made during the week, but 
have been exported chiefly on speculation. Old are quiet, and 
prices rule in the buyert’ favor. 

Limz.—The market daring the week has been quiet, but prices 
are unchanged. The only sales we have to report are 300 bbls. 
ecmmon Reckland at 70c., and 400 do. Lump at 85c. 

Nava. Srores.—Crude Turpentine since our last has been in 
limited request ; prices have advanced considerably, and at the 
clese tend upward ; sales of 2,000 bbis. at $6 25@$6 50, The 
market for Spirits Turpentine has been very dull, and the mar 
ket is a shade less firm. We quote at 80c. Common Rosin has 
been in very active demand, prices have improved, and the 
market closes firm at the imrrovement. The closing sales are 
1f,100 bbls. at $3 44@$3 50 @ 310 hs. in yard. The fine grades 


do. have been in iight request, and we have only to report sales | 


of 100 bbls. No. 2 at $3 3736 ; 300 do, No. 1 at $4; 
25; and 100 do. at $4 50 @ 280 bs. 

O1ts.—I inseed is in retail demand for jobbing, and {s firm at 
53@5ic. Crude Sperm is quiet at $1 20@$1 25. Crude Whale 
is firmly held at 41% @45c. Olive is dull; sales of 100 cases at 
$3@$3 75. Manufactured are dull at Sic. for Summer Bleached 
Whale; 52c. for do. Spring; Winter do. at $5c.; Natural and 
Bleached Spring Sperm at $1 45@$1 58; and Winter do. at 
$1 55@$i 60. 

Provisios.—The Pork market has been comparatively quiet, 
but with limited arrivals and a reduced steck, prices have 
gradually improved and tend upward at the close. The stock 
of Mess is much reduced, and large holders are not disposed to 
sell freely even at eur extreme quotations. In Prime Mess 
nothing has been done for want of assortment. Clear has sold 
readily, and closes better. Beef has been in active request for 
the Government and has advanced materially, extra qualities 
particularly. These have sold largely. In Tierce Beef nothing 
has been done. The bulk of that in market is being shipped 
from first hands. Beef Hams have rapidly improved with a 
brisk demand. Bacon is lower, and prices are nominal, Sales 
of Western short-ribbed Middies at 6% @7c. Cut Meats have 
improved with a more active trade. Lard has ruled firm, and 
choice kinds are scagce and wanted, Butter has improved with 
@ good local and fair export demand. Cheese is firm and more 


Ashyt, 


100 do. at $4 





| Adam’tine, City— 16%a— 17 
14-100 | 


| Pictou.... 


| COPPER (Koprer) — Du y 


| Sht’s bn.\® yd— 


Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 


| Br. Drills _ 


| Cot Yn. 20 & up. nom 


| Alcohol ® gal..— 34 


| Meescsucss ce 216 a2 2 


| Balsam Tolu...— 65 


| Berries Pers... 
| Berries Turk...— 9 


| Cantharides . 
|} Car. Ammonia..— 16 
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PRICES CURRENT, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE iNDEPENDEZN?, 


a 


ASHES—Dorr: 10 ® ct. ad GZavaaills, eto 
val |Maracaibo, s&4 9 
Pot, let ert 1008 5 25 e— — /Maranh. 
Pearl, Ist sort..— — Matamoras.....— } 
CANDLES—Dorr: 4c. ® DB, |P. Cab. (direct). 
Sperm, ®B....— 30 a— — /|VeraCrus...... 
Do.pt.LPolh’s&Co.40 a— — |Dry South...... 
Do. do, Jad&M’y— 40 a— 42 [Calcutta Buff... 
Do. Kips, B pee. 1 
a— 17%4|Do. dry-salied. .— 


Adam'tine, Star— 16 
COAL —Dest: 30 ® ct. ad/Biack, dry 
HONE Y—Doryr: 
Liv. Orr'l ®ch’n—— a7 00 val sani 
Sid.ey 400 4450 |Cuba, ® gai... 
coor — @—— Cub 
Anth’e ® 2,000B 450 4500 103 
COCOA—Dorr : prez. 
Marac’o in bd. B—— g— 32 1559 
Guayaquil in bd.— 12%a— 13 1880 
Para, in bond..—_ — e— — |HORNS—_po,- 
St. Dom’o, in bd.— — =~ — v oom 
COFFE E—Dory: rues. 
Java, white, B— 18a— 19% 


— 77 
in bond)— 70 
|HOPS—Dorr: 15 ® 

155s ‘ — a= 


15 
4 


14%! val 
Laguayra 164 |Bengal, ® BD 1 
Maracaipo 1639 Madras oom F 
St. Dom’e, cash.— 13 a— 13% Manilla 
Caraccas 
Bolts andBraziers’,25Pct; Pig, Guatemala. .... 
Bar, and Sheathing, 2 @ ct., LRON—Dury: ; 
Sheath’g, new, (suits) iPig, English and 
D> | Scotch @ tun. 
\Bar,Frit.T.V.F.— — 
Sheath’g, yellow— 18 a— - Bar, Nor. NFK.— — 
Pig, Chile —— a—— |{Bar, Fork Stps,,.— — 
Boits —— g— jBar, Sw.or sixes77 50 
OMESTIC GOODS— Bar, Am. rolied.80 00 
t 6 a— 7%' Bar, Eng. refi'd.55 00 
Shirt’gs,bld....— 6 a— 8 (Bar, Eng. com..43 00 
" B.L do.— 7 a— 83 'Sheet, Russia, lst 
Shefgs br. 44.— 5%a— 8X) qual. BD....— 16 
946 Sheet.kn.& Am.— 3 


S om 
” bl. 44, 
* bh 54.— 


Galena 


; Calicoes, blue. .— 


Calicoes, fancy .— ée -— 

Sheei aad Pipe.— — 
—_ 2 8 LEATHEL 
_ 16 @ ct 

Checks, 4-4.... 

Cot, Os.So. No.1 


| Cot. Os.So. No.2 


- 24 
Light— 20 
‘ p 2m. "a si! Weights— 30 
DRUGS AND DYES— miock. light 
a— 40 |Hemlock, mid 
a— 16 |Hemlock, hs 
a— 45 Hemlock lam 
Heinioeck pr.do.— 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 11 \%a— — LIK 
Argols, refined.— 28 a— 32 (Rockland com..— 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 a— 40 |Lump 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 2%a— 3 |LUMIBER 
Assafetida .....— 5 y | ad vai 
Balsam Capivi.— 40 | Colunies 


Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom. 


| Aloes#® D.. — 9 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 


Duty 


FRas 

} rrices 

Timber, W. P, 7 

| cub. ft .-17 73 
a— 123 Timber,oak,Pc.f— 30 
— 3y%a— 3%, Timber.Gl.Wo..— 93 


Baisam Peru..—1 25 a] 30 
—11 «a 12 


Bi-Carb. Soda 


Borax, refined.— 17\a— 17% Timber, Geo. YP, 
A : 


(by car) Pc.ft— 36 e— 


Brimstone rll...— 2\%a— 3 | 
Brimstone flor. .— 

Brimstone#tun.40 v0 
Camphor cr ® B— 60 
Camphor ref...— — 


w— 75 


a— 3% \hastern Spruce 
a42 5U &Pine.byc go 9 00 


Timber,oakscant 
| ling @ M teet.40 06 
\TimberorBmsK .16 00 
Cardamoms.... 1 12a 1 30 {Geo a Pine,wkd.30 00 
Castor Oil im bis. }Piank, GP, un..20 00 
B gal .. 8 « 95 |Pik&Bds.NR.cl.36 00 
Castor Oil, E. I.— IPIkKABds. N R26 26 00 
Chamomile, F] — 30 |Boards,NK.box.17 00 
Chiorate Pota..— 28 |Bds.NR.infer.. .13 00 
Cochineal Hs..— 75 Bds.Ali P& pce = 17 
Cochinea) Mex.— 65 |Bds. city worked— 29 
Copperas Am..— |Bds. « ity worked, 
Crem Tar® ®..— 3)4%a— 32 | nar.cir.p.tion.— 2 
Cubebs E. 1.. (Plank, Alb. Pine 
Outch.ccccsces y wkd 
Epsom Salts. ...— 
Gamboge 
G’m Arabic sorte— 
G’m Arabie pk'd— 13 
Gum Benzoin.. 
Gum Cowrie... 
Gum Myrh, E.1.— 10 
Gum Myrh, ly.— 25 
Gum Trag, st..— 17 
Gum Trag, fi..— 70 
Hyd. Pota. En 
Fr. 20 
Ipecacuanha Br 1 v5 
Jalap 
Lac Dye ° RO! 
Licorice Paste. Heading, WO. 
Madder Dutch MOLASSES 
Madder Fr aa va 
Manna small N.0 


,° 


ba M 
Trinidtac, Cuba 
Card w t 
NAIL&= ry 
Cut laod # BD 2% 

N4vali 

ga } au 

Opir ‘urke Turpent 
Oxalic Acid @B— 16 
Phosphorus, — 5 
Pruse. Potash..— 25 
Quicksilver — 
Rhubarb Chi 40 
Saleratus cash ) 
Sal Ammoniac .— - % 


ad - ac a 
e.S°ftN 


Vitrio! Biue — 8X 

FEATHERS—Doer 
cr. 

L. G.cse. BB..— 40 


see — 32 


lL. Pic. 3 
Shad, Ct., 

# bf. bbl 
Shad, Ct., No. 2— 
Shad. Sou. ® bbl— — 
Herring, Pick’d 2 00 
Herr’g, 8c. @ bx— 
Herring, No. l..— a 
FLAX—Dorr: 15 @c 
American, @®®.— — «a } 
FLOUK AND MEAL— 


x'd.do 

1. & In.st.do 
Jhio Superfine 
Ohio ex, bds 
Genesee, do.... 
Canada, Sup 
Canada, ex 
Brandywine.... 
jvorgetownD 
Petersburg City 
Rich. County... 7 
Alexandria. 5 
Balt. Howard st. § 
Rye Flour.. 

LEDs uTY 
an 


Dry, 10 ® ct. 
tais.cu.@ ck 
Rais. bch. &lyrs. 1 3 
Cur’nts Zte. #B— 
Citron ° 
Alm. Mr. sft. sh.— — 

" Ivica ss...— — 12 |Cas — 

* Sic, as. -_— ea 7 SPELTER (Zur 

" Shelled....— 18 a— IS% : 
FURS AND SAINS—vuvrtT? egeeig 1s ® 

PREE. 


Beaver,pcht.9B 100 a1 20 


sar 


1 
SPacks 


ct. 40 Va 


Red Fox, North 
Raccoon, South 
' West’n, com— 40 ) oves (C) 
' Detroit... . -ALS 
Mink, Northern. ( roix 
" §outhern.— 75 « 1 00 
Martin, North.. | 3 : Cubs I 8..= 
¥ Reoat al’ . r 4 
tr ge Sa ae Havens w hite — 
Goat, Curacoa..— 5 § liav 1, B ¥ “ 
" Mexican, $B nom 
Deer, Texas, #D— 19 
« Arkansas.— 22 
" Florida — 18 
GRAIN—Dvry: 16 


New Orleans 


> _ 


v 
Wheat,w.G.Bba 1 25 2 
s " C, new 1 wails ne . — 
: wea wh 1 25 ri. \S—Dory 
— rT wdey 
Chicago 8.. . 4 
Mil. -.. Me hn : 
Rye, Northe — 04 % 
Corn, r’d ye! — iv @ 
] ¥ white.— 2 
South, wh.— 70 a— 72 
u yellow— 52 a— 45 
mizxed— 43 a— 45% Ankoi 


— 20 
t — 28 
Y.Hysen,mixed.— 


tN (Zins 
ars, and Bloc 
and Sheets, 5 
Banca cash @® 
Straits, 6 mos 
Peas.bl.c.B2bua.— “ ¢ ng 
GUNPOW DER—Porr 


A ‘ a 
Blasting, PB 25 B.3 00 2 3 10 \ 0OU TY 
Shipping.......— — @ 3 25 va 
Rifle...........— — @625 A. San. Fi'cePb— 
HAY— A. ¥. b. Merine 
N.R.inbisP100B— 30 a— 50 A. Ne & % 
HEMP— s Sup. Pulled Co 

Bussia,c).Ptun215 00 2220 00 No. ! 1 Co.— 

« outshot206 00 2210 00 «Extra Pulled © 

Manilla, @B...—— a— 4%! 

Sisal —— a 4% 

Italian, ® tan.260 00 a— — 

TAB. cccccceses 7500 a—— 

Amer. dew-r. .140 00 a175 60 

Do.do.dressed .150 00 2100 Us 
HIDES—Dorr: «4 ® ct. ad/ 


Smyrna Unw...— > 
Smyrna Wash. .— 


Me’no— 


4 Bota 


‘= 
STORKS 


- mht a..— 4a 


22, ete, 0% e— 10 
3 


a— 23 


B ot. ad 


Ma— 4 
LEAD—Dorr: 15 ® ct. advar 


Sole) 


I] 


6 70 
a— 85 


1s ® ct 
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